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SOPRANO, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
COAST TO COAST TOUR—FEBRUARY, MARCH AND APRIL 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Cherch, Concert and School Positions 

MRS. BABCOCK, 
Canneciag Hatt, New Yore 
Telephone 2634 Circle 


Secured. 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical 
y. Normal courses in Public and Private 
usic. Special coaching for church trials 

New York School, 601 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


Stenogra 
School 


CARL M. ROEDER 
TFACHER OF PIANO. 
Technic—J nterpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 
Residence, 680 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y 





NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO, 


Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 
so W. 67th St, N.Y. Tel. 1405 Col, 


MME. 


Management: 
Vocal Studie: 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
INSTRUCTION 
Tel. aa8s Plaza 


PIANIST 


sat E. 6and St., New York 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


Mail Address: Fifth Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 





HAZEL MOORE 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at so West 8ad Street. 
Phone—Schuyler 3088. 
Voice Trials, Saturday Afternoons, at Newark, New 
Jersey, 847 Broad St., Phone—Market 1434. 


New York, 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGIN( 
New York, 


144 East 6and Street, y 
Telephone: 


610 Plaza. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


606 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
saa Carnegie Hall, 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method, 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth Street, 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus. Anna Zieorer, Director, 


t4a5 Broadway (Metrepstiee. Opera House Bldg.) 
New York City. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





M 
“x0 JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
RS. 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 


For all particulars apply to 


1sq West s7th St. 


vo Carnegie Hall, 
Tel. Cirele 1472. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 39067 Tremont 





Miss Susaw S. 
Expert 
coaching. 
Diction in all 
languages. 


Mes. Henry Suock 

Positiv. 

BreathCone. BOICE 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


trol, Perfect 
Placing. 
65 Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Rutland, 256 West s7th St., 


The New York. 





WALTER L. BARITONE 


Teacher of singing. 


BOGERT, 
Lecture and recitals. 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. a91 Morn’side 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 

VOICE 
zio FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Madison Square 382. 


STUDIO: 
Telephone: 





HARRY ANDERTON 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone 321 Circle. 





Mme. GILDA RUTA 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR PIANO 
110 E. 81st Street, New York City. Tel. 2307 Lenox 





HELEN ETHEL 
Mok a ee 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 
gie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 
Summer Term in Seattle 


EDMUND J. 


703 Ca 





Giuseppe CAMPANARI, .BARITONE, 


Late of Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
accept pupils, 
668 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Telephone, 3469 River. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: a57 West 104th Street. 
"Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York City 
Studio Address, Carnegie Hall 





Sicnok FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solf ). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple oir) 
Scientifically taught — Successfully put into prac 
tical use. 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 
220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5460) Bedford 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 


172 West 7oth St., New York. 
Telephone 7993 Schuyler. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
337 West 85th St., New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
yor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





MAESTRO NINO TETAMO, 
VOICE PLACING—OPERA AND CONCERT 
REPERTOIRE. 

N. Y. 


Residence and Studio: 127 E. oath Street, 
Dormitory for Girl Students. 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company. 
44 West 86th Street .< * New York 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales 
Pupils Received. 
~ - 607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING. 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Breadway, N. Y 
Phone, Bryant ray4. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
50 West. 67th New York 


Street - - - = 


Phone, Columbus 8462. 





HERBERT DITTLER 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Residence Studio: 24 West 47th Street, New York 
Telephone Bryant 5569. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH. 
Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City. 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 


Studio, 2231 Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Conpuctor Neicusornoop Symrpnony OrcmEsTra 


Diresctor East Sipe House Serrigment Mesic 
Scnroot. 


Teacner or Viotin Ensemsie, Tazory or Music. 
Orchestral Tealaing, Be Saheel, Noe Carnegie Hall, 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
York City. 


43 West 46th Street, New 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky E t. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832- “3, New Yerk City. 








JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
8s51-s2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number sf of pupils. 


Residence, 34 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. Pen York City. 





JOHN W. NICHOLS 
TENOR, VOCAL, INSTRUCTION. 


28 W. 63d St., Tel. 1434 Columbus, 





REDMOND, 

COAC H, INSTRUCTION 
Ave - New York City 
6568- W T remont, 


BESSIE C. 
ACCOMPANIST, 
1743 Montgomery 

Tel. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Monsaerigt 
Society; Organist and Director, Willis Ave. E. 
Church, Vested Choir, The Bronx, 439 Fitch Ave- 
nue. Tel. 4292 Murray Hill, Residence, Park Hill, 
Yonkers, New York. 





CARL FIQUE Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


HARRY M. GILBERT 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH. 


61 West soth St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 3309 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano—Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method. 
Address, J. Cartatt, - - 601-602 Carnegie Hail 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 


Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place. 


Telephone, Audubon 960. 
Downtown Studio: - - - - = Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6and St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
76 East 86th St. 
Phone: 1332 Lenox, 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and eoncert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS 
VOICE SPECIALIST, 


1730 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone 789 Cirele. 





BRUNO HUHN, 
advanced 
coaching. 
Critical examination of song manuseripts. 
228 West s8th St., N. Y. Tel. Cirele ss7s 


Elementary and singing lessens and 





DAISY NELLIS 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 
Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 
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ALBERT CHAMBERLAND 


Concert Violinist 740 Sherbrooke Street, Montrea! 


= DUNEV 


PIANIST PEDAGOGUE LECTURER 
740 Sherbrooke St., Montreal, Can. 


MINNIE TRACEY 


Ameieen Dramatic Soprano 


Sadi” for Voice, on, Come and So agg 
a22 West Fourth Stre Cincinnati, Ohio 


ADELAIDE PIERCE 


CONTRALTO 
Warren Concert Barean, Schiffmann Bidg.. St. Paal. Mine, 


ENGELHARDT vata 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of By 
. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Street - Boston 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
Limited Time for Pupils in Composition 
Telephone Audubon 4440 New York 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL JssPiusie 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


‘omposer, Voice Instructor anv Codcu. 
Pm om Teacher A » pleusnder Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


Carolyn WILLARD PIANIST 


162 KIMBALL BUILDING,’ CHICAGO 


wassii J. EPS 


CONDUCTOR, 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
135 East 66th St., New York City 


BIRDIGE BLYE 


6124 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice placement, Diction, 
Respiration. “ye prepared for Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher o Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio so8, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 






































Plaza 550) 














HARRISON Wi Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ0 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, mueryaas 
INSTRUCTION 
Hotel Wellington, Broadway and 55th St. Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 











MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - - - + New York 


ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
137 West 110th Street, New York 
Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG. 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Barean, Schiffmann Bldg., St. Paal, Mina. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST , Somerset, STaAcese pevecat cenaan 


UEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
E 2108 Lafayette Ave.. St. Louis, Mo 


car HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Street 


BESSIE RICKER 

















=E>z 





Philadelphia 





BOWN 


Interpreter of Child Verse 
and Song Stories 
Address: ARTISTS’ GUILD, Union Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


t Org ist 
Organist beer Director Brick Ch Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theol van mary 


4ta Fifth Ave.. 


-_ "FL EC K DEPT. OF MUSIC 
Canter foe 
‘: n Te. oa aie 











COURIER 


= REIMHERR 


Concerts - Recitals - Festivais 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clabs, Musicals, ete. 
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| Lazar S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Art oy Sincine 


Indorsed Chaliapin, Brogi, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Ses Sem- 
bach, Zerola, ete. 

Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 








FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and A 
167 West 80th St., New York City Phone, Schayler 9520 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 West 72nd Street New York 
Phone 6156 Columbus 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HERBERT MILLER Bariow 


716 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago 


HERMAN KOSSOFF 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


RELAXATION TAUGHT 
400 Manhattan Ave., New York Phone: Morningside 846 


‘ FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGGS 
Broadway, New York 
Personal Address: 
479 West 146th Street, New York 


BONCI 


SAYS: 


in examining a student's wae 
“ cost it at fault, | alw 
t te him te consul 
There! is “a volce defect that can 
escape her notice and that can- 












































MADAME VALERI, 
not be corrected by her ability, tremolo included, e bad 
pa 3 has not gone so far as to cause looseness In the 
381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclasive Management: ALMA VOEDISCH 





25 West 42nd Street, New York 


Georgiana MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE With International College of Music 
Laureate Paris Conservatoire. Accredited Expeneat JOSEFFY 
Pupils accepted 4006 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 


i LEVY... 


Chicago 


Katharine HO . iT Mi ANN sscourams eumen 


Home Address: Sr. Pawt. 


S. bay dy SEARS, 


t. James Church, 
zad and We nut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


3, LJUNGKVIST fever 
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Royal Opera House, Stockholm 


L. 1544 Aeolian Hall, New York 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 





Fine Arts Building Chicago 
FOSTER contaatro 


Address: J. B. Foster, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 








ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 





KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


¢ LUTIGER GANNON 


624 astenigan Reowse ~~ un. 





Mme. E. B. de SERRANO| 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE saxo 
ISAAG VAN GROVE ©°s22om.zian's' 


Accompanist 
JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


KIRPAL 


Teacher of Singing 


Correct Breathing, Voice Plac- 
ing, Repertoire, Coaching 


Teleph 
4478 Mere hi & 53 East 34th Street 








a 
TAMAPOADES 


‘BUTLER <= 
Concerts 

PUPILS ACCEPTED 
one Fine Arts Building. Chicago, Ill 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Management: Antonia Sawyer - yes Hall, New York 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 
336 South Second Ave. Mt. Vernon, N, Y. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: 9 May Smi 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 




















Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Rerertoins, Concert, Oratorio, Orara 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and 13th Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARY HOUGHTON BROWN 


VOCAL COACH PIANIST ORGANIST 
Instruction: Leschetizky Method 
Address: care Musical Courier, 437 FifthAve.,N.Y. 





“THE DEViL'’S LOVE SONG” 














is successfully one by Leuis Graveure, Charles 
W. Clark, Hartridge Whipp and many others. 
Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York. 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Brysat 


ELSENHEIMER 


Granbe Piano School, 839 Carnegie Hali 
~ e522 West 136th Street } NEW YORK 








REUBEN DAVIES sunsr“rcus 


exponent of Rudolph Ganz 


Endor: 
wrestes ais Carnegie nee New York 
Tel for 4886 Morningside 





Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


ca tt 100 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East tsoth Street, New York City 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


111 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK. 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





EXPRESSION 


DERN LANGUAGES ART 


THE LEXINGTON COLLEGE OF music "(Thsigenth Year of) Lexington, Ky. 


ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, Founder and Director 


E dvantage ottered incident to a broad musical education. 
* Positio : Ideal Home Depart...ent for young ladies. 


to graduates. 


year. Positions guarant 


circulars sent on request. ne. may enroll at any time. 


State. 


Faculty of Artist Teachers 
College in session throughout the 


and 
Lexington—the “ducational Center of ‘ae 





DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera Concert and 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: merpeieen Opera 
House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, N hone: Bryant 
1274. Teacher of Clara Loring, and many others 


prominent in the Operatic and Concert worlds. 








SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


Tel. Morningside 4860 


SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Concert, Oraterie, Reoltal 


Address: 
Music League of America 
1 West 34th Street, New York 











OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS GRAND PRIZES 
BEST STRINGS CHICAGO 1893 ST. LOUIS 1904" 


JOHN FRIED ICH & BRO. 











Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the (famous Garcia Vocal Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. 
Musical Appreciation. 
Summer School. Point Chaut Ch 


Vocal Studio:"952 Eighth Ave N. Y. 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


U a Lake. P. Y. 











MUSICAL COURIER 
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1854 NEW 





BRADBURY 


F. G, SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 460 Fifth Avenue 





YORK 1919 











V.A. PORTANOVA 


VOICE CULTURE 
Grand Opera Coaching; Song Inter- 
pretation, Voice Testing and Aéciee 

Studie: 452 West 57th St., New York Tel. 


GRACE FREEMAN 


Concerts Violinist Recitals 


Address’ 160 Walverly Poce, &. Y. Tel. 1938 Spring 


= MARGOLIS ini: 


L 628 Riverside Orive, H. 1. Phone, Morningside 4863 


rocker DOOLITTLE 


PIANIST AND COACH 
596 W. 112th Street, H.¥. Telephone Cathedral 3891 


GIACOMO BOURG 


2 BARITONE AND TEACHER 
i, |*" West Eod Av venue * - New York City 
Telephone Riverside 9395 


° : ASCHENF ELDER 


Teacher of singing aot supplementary 
subjec 
a 161 West Tist Street, New Tork, Tel. Columbus 3375 


~~ LAPHAM 


PIANIST 
621 Fine Arte Building. Ging =e 


cuales | CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of ae Compositions and His Famous 
Indian cele Path” 
Adérene: Core of WHITE-OMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. BOSTON 


SREUTER 


PIANIST 


+ 624S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haense!l & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 


: HARRIS 


SOPRANO 
>. Oratorio, Recitals 
Lee Keedick, 437 Fifth Ave. 


Personal Address, 34 Cramercy Park 
Tel. 2150 Cramercy 


ELSA FISCHER! 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, 1#t Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viole 
Helen Reynolds, znd Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 























Hyde Park 4969 











LILLIAN A teacher of broaa experi- 

ence who understands the 

psychology of the pisno 
student. 

Studio: 540 West 112th St. 


New York City 


PIANISTE Phone: Cathedral 6292 


BURLEIGH 


STATE WaVERaEEY 
Missoula 


-CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1425 Broadway.N.Y, (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 


«MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Mme. MARIE ZENDT 


SOPRANO 
505 Kimball Hall Ravenswood 3701 








=o r=AnA 








Phone 
Chicago, Il. 


HAROLD GLEASON 


RGANIST 
Fifth Ave. a Church 
RECITALS 





New York Cit 
INSTRUCTION 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


Compecer= Vocal Coach 
664 WEST 11 STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 








HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent mn Suite 1107, First National 
k Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| 





cant er i] 
il 


ieiiremin|| 


J. WARREN Cantor Coad Senate 


220 "Madivon A RE 
New Y 
Phone 427 Murray 5 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building Chicazo 


* VIERHELLER 


Voice Culture \ Artistic ic Singing 
R 501 Nixon Building. Pittsburg, Pa. 


+ HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprane CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Bresklya, , Y. Tel 6935 Redford 
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{ Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


, [ROWE 
"/ BLAIR ei 


740 Sherbrooke St., West, MONTREAL. CAN. 


GEO. $. MADDEN 


Baritone 
Concert - Oratorio-Recital 


Address: 
N.Y. Stadio: 182 Riverside Drive, 7368 River- 
side. Brooklyn Stadio: 31 Decater Street, 
10408 Bedford. 





BARITONE 
pecialist in oe 











iDILLING; 


= Management; WAENSEL & JONES. Aeolian Wall, ". Y. 4 
TD Persons! Address: 321 West 79th Street, New York = 


FkHUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


YON STUDIOS 
BEPSTANTINO » ’ YON] 


dete 








Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 
8s3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 951 Circle. 











DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“Strongest Faculty in the’Middle West” 


A school which offers every advantage incidental 
4 toabroad musicaleducation. Fifty artist teachers. 
B} Highest standards. Artistic environnient. 


For Catalog address Business Manager, 
1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

















The Best Bargain is Quality— 





"THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which . still — built by its — 


maker 


@ Its continued use in euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its ee tone 
qualities and durability 2 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago = =: 














HOLLAND HOUSE 


WILLARD H. BARSE, Lessee 
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Buys “‘Century’’ 
The Best Sheet Music 


When a dealer sells Century- 
Certified Music, you can be sure 
he is serving your best iriterest. 
Dealers make Jess money, but 
make more customerson “‘Century”’ 
on any other sheet music. 
“Century” is sold for 10c a copy, 
but you can get most all of the 
world’s greatest masterpieces—the 
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STRAVINSKY’S STIRRING SCORE 
OF PICTURESQUE “PETRUSHKA” 
FASCINATES OPERA AUDIENCE 


Metropolitan Gives Stirring Performance of Musical 
Mimodrama—In “Traviata,” Hackett, American 
Tenor, Wins New Laurels 


Stravinsky’s mimodrama (not ballet, as it has been 
called) which bears the attractive Russian name of “Pet- 
rushka,” held its auditors and spectators spellbound at 
the Metropolitan Opera revival on Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 6. New York had its first introduction to this fas- 
cinating little piece on the occasion when the Ballet Russe 
gave it several times some seasons ago. It was then rec- 
ognized as an orchestral masterpiece, and a rehearing of 
the work at this time confirms all the previous enthusi- 
astic impressions. Stravinsky has built his score with a 
master hand and filled it with a wealth of fascinating de- 
tails in theme, color, workmanship and expressiveness. 
His sense of instrumental characterization is acute. Fur- 
thermore, he knows how to give humorous touches when 
they are required, and he also can strike the note of pathos. 
With all its grotesqueness, the “Petrush- 
ka” music is deeply moving when it is not 
piquant, and for the connoisseur this 
score will remain a most delicious tid-bit. 

On the stage Rosina Galli dominated 
the proceedings with her quaint and de- 
lightful conception of the part of the 
Ballerina, about whom the harlequin: 
quarrel, and finally fight to the death. 
Mile. Galli was poetry in motion, and 
her every gesture and movement revealed 
her wonderful terpsichorean art in its full 
resourcefulness. She is a rarely gifted 
dancer, who combines with nimbleness of 
foot and elasticity of muscle a constantly 
keen and artistically directed intelligence. 
Adolf Bolm was the Petrushka. Giu- 
seppe Bonfiglio was the Moor and Otto- 
kar Bartik was the old magician. The 
two harlequins danced and pantomimed 
with all the grotesque intensity required, 
and added much to the deep impression 
created upon the audience by the striking 
little mimodrama. = 


Hackett in “Traviata” 








Preceding “Petrushka” there was a 
very interesting performance of “Travi- 
ata,” in which Carlo Hackett made his 
second appearance here, and confirmed 
many of the favorable opinions expressed 
about him after the sensational triumph 
in “The Barber of Seville.” Altogether, 
however, the Hackett voice was not as 
well suited in “Traviata” as in the “Bar- 
ber,” for it is a typically tenor leggiero 
organ. Some of the dramatic moments 
in the Verdi work did not enable the 
singer to make the most of his material. 
Nevertheless, he did much very beautiful 
singing, and, as before, his quite excep- = 
tionally ‘fine Italian diction, his ingrati = 
ating delivery, and his superb sense of 
style offered him a chance to enthuse his 
hearers and to win for himself a series 
of resounding ovations. He is an im- 
portant element among the rising light 
tenors of the day, and it takes no deep 
sense of prophecy to foretell his ever in- 
creasing success, for he makes the im- 
pression of being a deep student and an 
artist who takes his vocation very seri- 
ously. 

Frieda Hempel was the Violetta, and 
also did not shine at her best. Her style 
has changed from coloratura to lyric and 
light dramatic phases within the past two 
seasons or so, and in the long run, this 
seems to be to her taste rather than to =& 
inject her whole soul into the delivery of & 
meaningless florid passages. This is as it 
should be with a truly great artist who 
has gifts beyond the ability to sing rap- 
idly and brilliantly, At any rate, there 
was much to admire in Mme. Hempel’s performance, for 
she took some of the daring flights with scintillant ease, 
and at all times she acted her role with great finish and 
appealing sincerity. Giuseppe De Luca was the father, 
and in a part which he has made one of his best here he 
repeated his former successes. He was in excellent voice, 
and the audience acclaimed him accordingly. 

“Forza del Destino,” February 5 

A repetition of this Verdi revival had no new features, 
except the appearance of Luigi Montesanto, who took the 
role ordinarily entrusted to De Luca. The new baritone 
made an instantaneously good impression, what with his 
resonant and finely timbred organ and his intelligent use 
of it. There are many opportunities in “Forza del Des- 
tino” for the exercise of the best kind of operatic vo- 
calism of the old style, and Montesanto showed full knowl- 
edge of all the phases of that art. At all times he seemed 
desirous of exhibiting lovely tone, rather than mere 
strength of vocalism and undue dwelling on high tones 
and vociferous climaxes. The favor of the audience was 
expressed in applause whenever Montesanto finished an 
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aria or scene, and his curtain calls were as humerous and 

hearty as those of the other stars of the evening. Among 

the last named Rosa Ponselle shone most luminously, and 

again her phenomenal vocal equipment, her histrionic con- 

trol, and the artistic completeness with which she pro- 

jects herself across the footlights, were admirable. 
(Continued on page 18.) 


CHICAGO OPERA TO PRODUCE 
NEW WORK BY SERGE PROKOFIEFF 


Noted Russian First to Be Commissioned by American 
Organization to Write a New Opera—Announce- 
ment Causes Sensation 


_ Another sensational accomplishment of Serge Proko- 
feff, the young Russian composer-pianist, whose advent 
in musical circles of this country has afforded a series of 
sensations, is his commission received from the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company to write an opera for production 
next season. This is the first time that such a commis- 
sion has been given a composer in this country, Never, 
so far as is known, has an organization actually signed a 
contract to produce an opera of which they had not heard 
even one note. 

The title of this work is “L’Amore delle Tre Melarance” 
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AMELITA GALLI-CURCI, 
In “La Traviata.” 
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or “The Love for the Three Oranges” and two acts of it 
are already completed. The libretto also written by Mr. 
Prokofieff is based on a satiric comedy by Carlo Gozzi, 
which owes its inception to an old Italian fairy tale. It 
was first performed in Venice in 1761 and was such a suc- 
cess that it encouraged its author to continue writing 
plays—this being his first effort. Mr. Prokofieff has had 
to make many changes in the story.as much of the satire 
was directed at and concerned with contemporary figures 
in the musical and political life of the period. 

The opera consists of a prologue and ten very short 
scenes divided into four acts. It is very different from 
the usual grand opera in that its action is almost of mov- 
ing picture quickness. The music though modern is writ- 
ten in a very simple and clear style. The opera will be 
given in French and Mr. Prokofieff has been invited to 
conduct it. 

Though he has written several other operas the one 
that was nearest production was “The Gambler,” based on 
a novel by Dostoevsky, which was accepted by the Im- 
perial Theaters of Mosce-v and Petrograd for production. 


DOLCI, CHICAGO OPERA TENOR, 
RECEIVES RINGING PLAUDITS 
WITHGALLI-CURCIIN “LUCIA”’ 


New Italian Singer Has Beautiful Voice—Coloratura 
Star in Best Form—Massenet’s “Cleopatre” 
Heard 


While Massenet’s “Cleopatre” (given Tuesday evening 
at the Lexington Theater, too late for review in this issue 
of the Musica, Courter) was the most important event 
of the Chicago Opera doings in a strictly musical sense 
the past week, the debut in New York of Alessandro 
Dolci, the new tenor, and the reappearance here of Mme. 
Galli-Curci topped everything else in purely vocal interest. 

The proceedings of the second week of opera at the Lex- 
ington Theater were fully as picturesque and exciting as 
those of the opening seven days. On Tuesday, February 
4, Mme. Galli-Curci made her reappearance in New York 
before a sold out house, which was reinforced with rows 
of standees ten or twelve deep, as at the Galli-Curci ap- 
pearances all last season. The enthusiasm for the prima 
donna seems to have suffered no diminution, as was evi- 
denced when she stepped before the foot- 
lights in “Linda di Chamounix.” A 
great wave of applause swept over the 
house, and the gracious diva bowed her 


acknowledgments several ‘times before 
she burst into song. 
Be it said at once that Mme. Galli- 


Curci, although she was not in her best 
vocal estate on that particular Tuesday 
evening, reconquered her hearers unre- 
servedly. Her mastery of her voice, as 
to technic, coloring, and emotional adap- 
tability, showed the same perfection as 
heretofore. She was plainly nervous, 
however, and this condition possibly ac- 
counted for a certain slight breathiness 
and a trifling lack of brilliancy in some 
of the coloratura attacks. In many other 
singers these minute deficiencies prob- 
ably would not have been noticed, but one 
is so accustomed to absolute perfection 
from Galli-Curci that she subjects her 
self to unduly harsh criticism whenever 
she deviates a hair’s breadth from her 
old high standing. In the second act she 
had fully found herself, and her mad 
scene (and what opera for a coloratura 
singer is complete without a mad scene?) 
was a series of brilliant flights into the 
high altitudes decorated with a veritable 
shower of trills, staccatos, and the typi 
cal roulades which the old composers 
: wrote for ladies with flexible larynxes. 
= Much sweetness and beautiful phrasing 
: were in Mme, Galli-Curci’s vocal per- 
formance throughout. 


As to “Linda,” the Opera 


As to “Linda di Chamounix,” musically 
speaking, not much time need to be 
wasted in description. It is an old-fash 
ioned opera of the typical Rossini type, 
which means plenty of tune, rollicking as 
well as melancholy, and thin but effective 
orchestration. The plot is not half bad as 
opera plots go. It is a typical melodrama, 
but not of the murderous kind; rather it 
reminds one of plays like “The Old 
Homestead” and “Shore Acres,” espe- 
cially as it starts with the weeping parents 
and the fair young daughter who are 
about to lose their old home, but are given 

= a deed for it by a rascally old villain, 
= whose false generosity is based on the 
fact that he covets the daughter. 


The Rest of the Cast 


Forrest Lamont sang the tenor role, and 
gave a straightforward and effective ex- 
hibition of operatic vocalism. His part 
was very negative, but he made it tell in 
most decisive fashion, a fact that is in 
itself a strong tribute to his ability in 
lyric performances. 

A most sensational triumph was scored by Riccardc 
Stracciari, a truly great baritone, who for a while, and 
until Mme. Galli-Curci had completely found herself, gal- 
loped away with the honors of the evening. It would not 
be an exaggeration to say, in fact, that he scored fully as 
strikingly as she did during the entire representation. It 
struck one as an act of extreme generosity on the part of 
a coloratura queen like Galli-Curci that she should be 
willing to make her debut in an opera which gives such an 
unusually rich opportunity to some one else in the cast. 
Stracciari took full advantage of his chances, and it was 
the general opinion in the lobbies and in the auditorium, 
as expressed by the deafening applause, that never before 
in his New York appearances has the very gifted Italian 
baritone sung with such fervor, irresistible force and 
pathos. He put marvelously warm feeling into his de- 
livery, and his phrases were the acme of finish. Altogether 
he registered a monumental impression, 

Carolina Lazzari was another efficient and well received 
member of the company. Her rich, lucious organ showed 


(Continued on page 44.) 
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“LA TRAGEDIA DE SALOME” 
THE CREATION OF GENIUS 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Under Baton of Alphonse 
Catherine, Guest Conductor, Gives New Work Its 
First but Memorable Reading—Monday 
Musicale Plans Announced—Notes 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 3, 
At the pair of concerts on January 31 and February 1, 
ihe WVhiladeiphia Orchestra nad Aiphonse Catherine as 
conductor, and his personality, musicianship and 
jactors that aroused keen interest, coupled 
with a sense of satisfaction and delight which made a 
lasting impression on all those present. . 
ihe firse rniadeipma pertormance o1 Chausson’s some 
what academu at times a bit wearying symphony in 
3 tlat major as the opening number for the 
concert, in work the orchestra displayed 
an unusual control ot tonal volume and brought out the 
contrasts with a consummate skill and an art assur- 
that was as emphatic as it was delightful. 
Schmitt's “La Tragedie de Salome,” 
d tiumieres, was next in order and like 
this occasion marked the initial offering 
rimiladeipma, it 16 a Composition of im 
possibilities, tremendous interest and manifold 
beauties Divided into “Wrelude,” a masterly imtroduc 
“Danse des perles,” the tonal and rhythmic arrange 
ment of which abounds with the spirit and tang of scin 
tillating light and the ecstacy of the dance; “Les enchante 
strong, emotional and protoundisy 
mystery and might; “Danse des 
weird and wild paases, 11 
somber moods; and finaily 
Danse de l'effroi,” with its rage and crash of d:.i.iu.n, 
the work is surely the creation of genius. The concep 
tion alone is amazing in itself, and in the scoring the reali 
zation has been brought to a magnificent focus. Director 
conducting of the “tragedy” was in every 
vivid tonal portrayal. The vocal parts 
were sung by Mary Barrett, Helen Buchanan, Mildred 
Fass, Roberta Lee, Margaret McMullin, sopranos, and 
Alice Fiddler, contralto 
\ suite for viole d'amour and orchestra by Lorenzitti 
was selected by Henri Casadesus as a vehicle for the ex- 
position of his wonderful art; and when Casadesus made 
bow, there was not the slightest doubt in the 
any one present but that his art was of the pure, 
unalloyed, unaffected, most convincing and enjoyable 
type As to tone, rhythmic understanding and interpre 
tative impressions, the audience was not left long in doubt 
his position in the art work of his chosen instru 
ment Indeed, ere the first movement of the suite was 
ver, the entire assemblage was completely captivated by 
the splendid achievement of the soloist. The overture to 
the opera “Gwendoline,” by Chabrier, brought the per- 
formance to a close 


Monday Musicale Plans for Next Season 


In the Bellevue-Stratford, on Monday 
afternoon, sixth and final concert of the 
\londay musicale series given before a large and 
deeply interested audience. Mrs. Harold Ellis Yarnall, 
through whose untiring and well directed efforts this splen 
did sequence of artistic events has developed into an insti- 
tution of highly commendable endeavor and emphatic 
made a brief address during the recital, in which, 
imong other things, it was stated that next year the con 
certs are to be run on a strictly business basis, inasmuch 
as no profits will be diverted to any charitable cause or 
organization. In this connection and in consideration of 
the past worthy work accomplished by the management 
in the field of humanitarianism, the step announced seems 


but a logical and natural sequence as well as a deserved 
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RUDOLPH MAYER, 


Formerly associated with Daniel Mayer in London, 
Captain Royal Field Artillery in the English 
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possible reward for the ideals heretofore realized. The 
speaker who announced that since the majority of patrons 
are now released {rom war work activities to which th: 
morning hours were devoted by them heretofore, the 
musicales, as originally planned, will be given in the morn- 
ing next season, instead of in the afternoon, as was the 
case during the series just concluded. In this connec- 
tion there is also an effort to be made toward forming 
a luncheon club, at which the audience will be afforded 
an opportunity to greet the artists who take part. 
Olga Samaroff and Florence Macbeth were the soloists 
it the last concert. Mme. Samaroff was in excellent mood 
for the task at hand, and the essential elements of splen 
did technical command, versatility of interpretation and 
thorough musicianship were strikingly in evidence 
throughout her work. The novelette in D major by Schu- 
mann was given in an inspired and extremely captivating 
manner, while a group of five Chopin preludes proved a 
source of much interest and aroused a wealth of spon- 
taneous enthusiasm; nor did the pianist neglect the mod 
ern style of composition, for Debussy’s “Reflets dans 
l'eav” was offered in a fashion that made for keen de- 
light and impressive artistry. The same may be said of 
the Gabrilowitsch “Caprice Burlesque,” an entrancing 
number, the spirit of which was reflected and conveyed 
to the listeners with superb authority and decided finesse. 
On her second appearance, Samaroff played numbers 
from Rachmaninoff, Grieg, Busoni and Liszt, all of which 








IRENE WILLIAMS 





Second Recital, Aeolian 
Hall, February 4, 1919 


favorable impression. She 
and here there 
has a voice of lovely quality 
vocal technic and her 
New York Sun. 


Last season she made a most 


shows intelligence of style was evidence of 
progress since last season. She 
admirable recital 


which she uses with 


was enjoyed by a large audience. 
who possesses a pleasing voice, gave a song 
Her mezza voce was admirable 
Pastoral from Veracini’s “‘Rosa- 


Miss Williams, 
recital to a large audience. 
and she sang charmingly the 
linda.”——-New York Tribune. 

Miss Williams is a singer of great promise and of vivacious 
presence, Her program, which covered a wide range of both 
language style, most interesting and thoroughly 
enjoyed by a large audience.—New York Times, 


and was 
This young singer has added much to her artistic stature 
recital and an audience of considerable 
over her beautiful singing. Her 
New York World. 


since her last size 
enthusiastic 


was very lovely.” 


grew mezza 


voce 


Exclusive Direction: 
Walter Anderson, 62 W. 45th St., New York 
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musicians both in London and America, and 


he brought Gerhardt to America on her first visit. 
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offerings were warmly greeted, and at the end encores 
were graciously appended. 

Florence Macbeth, of the Chicago Opera Association, 
opened the concert with a very commendable offering of 
“Care Selve,” by Handel; then Bishop, Weckerlin, Rabey 
and Dalcroze were represented by charming works ex- 
guisitely done. The florid “Bell Song” from “Lakmé” 
formed an interlude between the second and fourth parts 
of the program and served as an adequate display of the 
artist’s ability in the coloratura field. For her final group, 
Miss Macheth selected “Look!” Hausman; “A Sonnet,” 
Bliss; “Midsummer Lullaby,” MacDowell, and “Welcome, 


Sweet Wind,” by Cadman. G. M. W. 


PITTSBURGH TO HAVE THREE 
NIGHTS OF CHICAGO OPERA 


May Beegle Organizes Committee and Guarantee Fund 
Is Subscribed 


Pittsburgh has again gone over the top, and this time 
in an artistic way to the highest degree. Not content 
with leading all other cities in the various “drives” of the 
past year, a Grand Opera Committee has been formed by 
May Beegle, Pittsburgh impresario, and a guarantee fund 
subscribed by a group of representative Pittsburgh men 
and women to have the Chicago Opera Association for 
three nights at Syria Mosque, Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, March 10, 11 and 12 

The entire company of principals, orchestra, chorus and 
ballet will go to the Smoky City direct from its New York 
run. Not in ten years has the musical public been so en- 
thused as it now is over the coming of the Chicago Opera, 
and it is reported that already more than half the house 
is sold in season subscriptions, 

The opening opera will present Mary Garden in “Thais,” 
and the other members of the cast include Baklanoff, Hu- 
berdeau, John O'Sullivan, the new Irish tenor, Pavloska, 
Peterson, Berat. Nicolay, with Campanini conducting. “TI! 
Trovatore” will be given on Tuesday night, March 11, 
with Rosa Raisa in the role of Leonora. Assisting artists 
will be Rimini, Dolci, Van Gordon, Lazzari, Dua, Landes- 
man, Minerva and Noe. “The Barber of Seville” will be 
given with Galli-Curci as Rosina on Wednesday night, 
March 12. Others in the cast include Stracciari, Carpi, 
Trevisan, Arimondi, Claessens, Corenti, Oliviero and De- 
frere. Campanini conductor. 


Carrefio’s Daughter Opens New York Studio 

Teresita Carrefio, the daughter of the late Teresa Car- 
refio, under whom she studied for many years, has opened 
a studio in New York. Teresita was her mother’s studio 
assistant and prepared many of the pupils who later studied 
under the guidance of the older teacher. While her mother 
was on her extended concert tours, Teresita Carrefio took 
charge of the pupils. Through her long experience in her 
mother’s studio, she is in a position to impart the late 
artist’s idea of piano technic and interpretation. She can 
be reached by mail care of Steinway Hall, New York. 

Roa Eaton Recovering 

Roa Eaton, the young soprano who returned from Italy 
last year and now belongs to the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. was a victim of the “flu” last January, contract- 
ing pleura-pneumonia later on. For two weeks the doctors 
‘vere doubtful of her life. Fortunately she is convalescent, 
and wishes to express her thanks to her many inquiring 
friends through the medium of the Musicat Courter. 


Scott Song at Roosevelt Memorial 


Royal Dadmun, baritone, sang at a big Roosevelt memo- 
rial service in Springfield, Mass, recently, when one of his 
principal numbers was John Prindle Scott’s “Voice in the 
Wilderness.” 
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CALVE, ABSENT FOURTEEN YEARS, THRILLS 
LONDON AGAIN WITH WONDERFUL SINGING 





Huge Audience, Crowding Queen’s Hall, Cheers Itself Hoarse When the Great 
Diva Appears With Sir Henry Wood—Hamilton Harty’s Symphony 
Plans Fizzle Out—Independent Orchestral Concerts Needed 


33 Oakley Street, Chelsea, London S. W. +} 
anuary 13, 1919. 
On Saturday afternoon I went to Queen’s Hall to one 
of Sir Henry Wocd’s symphony concerts, there being a 
twofold reason for going, in that I was to hear the divine 
singer, Emma Calvé, after fourteen years of absence, and 
also a brand new work by my old friend Frederick Delius. 
I am glad I went for both reasons. In all the long, weary 
years of war I, with thousands of others, yearned for 
some singing that should be, shall I say different ?—dif- 
ferent from the excellent but ordinary singing to which 
the usual singer was accustoming us who could not help 
ourselves. I wanted the touch of the vanished artist who 
could put into the singing of a song something of its 
drama, something of its life, its actuality, something away 
from the broadcloth respectability of our average singer, 
most excellent person, nevertheless, that he or she is. I 
wanted stirring. I wanted to be taken back to something, 
perhaps, of the joyous cosmopolitan days of yesteryear; 
and, by Jupiter, I got what | wanted in the singing of 
Emma Calvé. 
Fourteen Years Away 
As I have said, it is fourteen years since the glorious 
personage last sang in public here, and fourteen years are 
no end of a long time in the life of a singer. But the past 
fourteen years have done precious little to damage the 
velvet of that wonderful voice, and I found no strands of 
the cotton showing through the velvet. But far more was 
it the style that made me joyous. In the past three thou- 
sand years or whatever it is that have passed since I came 
into this vale of tears, | have seen Calvé in most of her 
famous roles; (by the way, | am sorry to find that I have 
made a base suggestion as to Calve’ s age!). Many of them 
she brought back to my memory’ $s eye on Saturday, espe- 
cially when she sang the “Habanera” from “Carmen.” As 
Sir Henry adjusted his orchestra she picked up the corner 
of the—is it fichu?—anyhow, the lace part of her dress, 
tossed it over her arm precisely as she was wont to toss 
the many colored wrap she wore as Carmen, and sang as 
she always used to sing in the brave days of old. And how 
the crowd cheered! Queen’s Hall was packed to the ceil- 
ing from the floor. There was a goodly crowd also in the 
orchestra and wheresoever folk could get standing room 
without being interfered with by the fire police, there they 
congregated. And oh! how fine it seemed after all these 
more or less sterile years! It seems rude to say this, per- 
haps, because during the past four and a half years we 
have heard some excellent singing in our concert rooms; 
but it is the little more that Calvé gives us that seems to 
matter so much. Why, oh, why, cannot our singers see 
the immense difference between Carmen in conventional 
dress clothes and Carmen as so often we all have seen her 
on the operatic stage? Calvé’s gown (is that right?) was 
black velvet, I think; so the papers say, at any rate. But 
to my eye she was clad in every hue even as at Covent 
Garden years ago. Just the little toss of the corner of 
the fichu, just the raising of the right arm, the click of 
finger and thumb of the imaginary castagnets—there was 
the complete Carmen. Not a vestige of exaggeration, of 
rudeness to the proprieties of the concert platform. O 
si sic! 
Drama on the Platform 
After the concert I talked with several good friends 
who had been present, and one and all proclaimed their 
joy that at last a real singer had again been heard. Now 
what does all this mean? It means partly, at any rate, that 
our concert goers are a little weary of the old conven- 
tional singing, of the old style, the kid gloves, the diamond 
stud, the silly conventionality, and I find them right. When 
Vladimir Rosing, the Russian singer, who has been here 
since the war working at Serbian relief, first began to at- 
tract attention in cur concert rooms, several of the critics 
decried his intense emotional exhibition, the strength of 
his dramatic action on the platform. Now the audiences 
go wild with joy cver this very point. Rosing has made 
good in virtue of the very intensity of his “acting” during 
the singing of his songs, especially when he is singing his 
native Russian. So, too, it is with several others of the 
“intellectuals.” So too, I trust, it will be with many more. 
D’Alvarez the other day sang at a New Year’s Day 
“sacred” concert in some extracts from “The Messiah” at 
Queen’s Hall. Six months ago her English diction was 
decidedly not good. Now it is excellent, while her style 
is as that of Rosing, of Calvé. After this are we ultimately to 
return to the old fashioned oratorio style which carried no 
sort of conviction to any hearer? Heaven forbid! D’Alvarez 
sang her oratorio arias and recitatives without music, as 


if she were narrating an experience of her own, and in 
this way she carried that very conviction which I find so 
rare and: without which oratorio exists no longer for me. 
I want that actuality, and I cannot see why I should not 
have it. 

An Interpolation 


So it is and must be with songs, be they never so simple. 
| heard the other night a young and very popular baritone 
interpolate a high dominant into the final bars of “Drink 
to Me Only With Thine Eyes.” (If Charles Clark sees 
this, I hope he will believe me when I say that his singing 
of that song in the very room in which I am now writing 
this, though it is ten years or so ago, the night of his first 
arrival in London, is as vividly alive in my memory now 
as then, as is Charles Bonnet’s extemporized accompani- 
ment, Heaven bless them for it!). Now I take it that 
l’Alvarez, Rosing, et hoc genus, are just as keen as this 
young baritone or any other on obtaining popular applause ; 
but I have not heard them stoop to captivate the ground- 
iings in the manner indicated. Why, then, should our 
young singers so stoop? It must be seen to, for to my 
thinking it is terrible, and our singers will find themselves 
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severely left alone when once the foreign artist returns 
to the home of a multitude of his former triumphs. 


The New Delius Symphonic Poem 


I find, by the way, that I have said nothing about Delius’ 
new symphonic poem. It is called “Eventyr,” is sub-titled 
“Once Upon a Time,” and deals with old legends of Nor- 
way. I found it absolutely characteristic of Delius. It 
has the same introspection as “Paris,” “Appalachia” and 
“Brigg Fair’; in short, as anything by Delius which | 
have heard. I find the same deep feeling which always 
seems so hard to grasp the same moodiness, the same mono- 
chrome, picturesque though it be, the same—what can I 
say but the same Delius? The work was written a couple 
of years ago at Groz-sur-Loang, Delius’ lovely home be- 
yond the forest of Fontainebleau. It, like all that Delius 
has written, is terribly sincere, also terribly austere. The 
crowd liked the work, I am glad to say, and they brought 
Delius backwards and forwards to bow at the close with 
a fine frequency. At Wigmore Hall at the same time 
Delius’ violin sonata was being given its second perform- 
ance by Miss Harrison, but as I have not the capacity of 
Sir Boyle Roche’s bird and cannot be in two places at one 
and the same time, I missed it again. 


No Independent Symphony Concerts 


I rather fancy I told you in my last letter of a new 
series of orchestral concerts which, founded on the basis 
of the Boston Symphony concerts in old days, were to be 
conducted by Hamilton Harty. The latest intelligence 
concerning them is that they have fizzled out ere vet they 
were born. A pity, a thousand pities; but true neverthe 
less. One day I will tell you why. We sadly need some 
independent symphony concerts, and I thought we had 
them here; but it is again a slip between the lip and the 
cup. And so to bed. Rosin H. Lecce. 





PRESIDENT WILSON HAD NO TIME 
FOR OPERA GALA WHILE IN ROME 





So He Failed to Hear Tetrazzini, as Planned—The Augusteo Concerts—Bonci 
Coming to America Next Season 


Our President has left Rome tonight at nine-thirty for 
Milan to spend only one day there. He certainly must be 
satisfied with the reception accorded him, not only by 
royalty and by the statesmen, but by the people who 
flocked from all the suburbs and the nearby cities to wit- 
ness his triumphant arrival in Rome and take part in the 
general enthusiasm. Flowers were thrown as he passed, 
hats and handkerchiefs waved, and shouts of “Eviva!” 
and welcome were almost deafening. <A gala performance 
was to have taken place at the Argentina Theater, the 
“Barber of Seville” having originally been chosen, but 
after reflection “Puritani,” with Tetrazzini as an Amer- 
ican favorite, was announced instead of the “Barber,” 
and after all nothing was given at all, as the President had 
too little time.- He heard no music whatever in Rome 


The Augusteo Concerts 

The Augusteo concerts began on December 8, with a 
program under Molinari, the able conductor and artistic 
head of this splendid institution. To the minds of the 
public in general the first program was not well chosen 
All numbers were too well known; there was no novelty. 
The first was the Vivaldi concerto in D minor, for strings, 
wood instruments and organ, a composition ever beau- 
tiful and fresh, but too often heard at the Augusteo. Next 
came Respighi’s “Fountains of Rome,” a composition of 
great delicacy and color, well interpreted by the orchestra, 
but also well known by the public, still always welcome. 
Respighi, who belongs to the forces of Santa Cecilia, was 
present and had to acknowledge the warm applause, bow- 
ing from the box. Then followed Sgambati’s “Berceuse 
Reverie,” instrumentated by Massenet, and an andante 
solenne for strings and organ from the Sgambati “Te 
Deum.” The first is a very delicate, sweet composition, 
just as its name indicates; the second, powerfully melo- 
dious, based on a grand unison. 

In “Moonlight,” by V. Tommasini, one of the young 
composers of the modern school, there are many beautiful 
parts. As a whole, however, the public even this time 
was not persuaded that the composition is worthy of study. 
Fifth, came Zandonai’s “Impressions in the Valley of the 
Sun” —impressions of his own land of Trento, now finally 
Italian again. Zandonai directed the composition himself 
several years ago and obtained a “succes d’éstime.” And 
finally there was Rossini’s “Semiramide” overture, which 
everybody would have just as well done without. It was 
not a very interesting concert 

The second concert was a triumph, principally because 
the program contained Beethoven's fifth symphony. The 
house was crowded beyond measure, and the fifth was 
listened to religiously. Molinari conducted it splendidly. 


The other numbers were Sibelius’ “Una Saga,” an inter- 
esting number; Antonio Lozzi’s “L’Adriatico,” symphonic 
visions, and Mascagni’s “Le Maschere” overture, a charm- 
ing bit of music. 

The third concert was directed by a Russian conductor, 
George Pomeranzew, of the Imperial Opera, Petrograd, 
a very talented conductor who infused life and local color 


into his national music. The program listed “Gazza 
Ladra” overture, Rossini; Berlioz’s “Queeb Mah"; Rimsky 
Korsakoff’s “Tales of the Czar Saltan,” and the Tschai- 


kowskv fifth symphony. 

The fourth and fifth concerts were directed by Rodolfo 
Ferrari, of Bologna, the well known operatic conductor, 
who was not so successful as a symphonist 

At the Teatro Costanzi 


In the first three weeks of its season, only 
have been given, “Don Carlos” and “Ballo in Maschera,” 
with Bonci, who is finer and fresher than ever. He sings 
his part beautifully in “Ballo,” and his ringing laugh in 
“6 cherzo ‘od é follia” has to be encored each time. His 
voice never seems to tire and he is one of the few singers 
on the stage now who know what style means. By the 
way, Bonci is to be back in America next October, and 
he is looking forward not only to having a wonderful 
season hooked for him. but to the great pleasure of finding 
himself back again in the land he really loves and admires 
and, I may add, where he is really and profoundly appre 
ciated. 


two operas 


Opera at Nazionale 


has closed its doors after many 
“Rigoletto” was 


The Teatro Nazionale 
weeks of successful opera performances 
one of the favorite operas on account of the Gilda, Olive 
Hilder, an English soprano with a lovely voice, who sings 
with excellent style and whose pianissimo is really won 
derful Her “Caro nome” was always encored and her 
performance throughout far above the average. It is said 
she has received several flattering offers 

Success of Young Pianist 
young pianist, Tina Filip- 
She played with 


At a recent concert here, the 
poni-Siniscalchi was a genuine success. 
orchestra the Mozart concerto, op. 14, in D minor, with 
a clearness of understanding and a purity of tone and in 
terpretation simply delightful. There was no seeking for 
effect, but real, sincere, profoundly felt art. The Franck 
prelude, aria and finale were grandly played and inter- 
preted, also the heavy Martucci concerto, E flat minor, 
with orchestra. She had to play several encores. 

Concerts outside of the Augusteo have not begun yet, 
except some very few for charity. D. F, 
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1E sensation of the week in San Francisco, Cal., was 
| the appearance of the Duo-Art piano as soloist at the 
regular Friday afternoon concert of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. This event had been announced long 
in advance and well advertised, and there was much inter- 
est and speculation as to the result, especially as concerned 
the reaction of an absent soloist on the public. Many felt 
that they could not enjoy it, not because they doubted the 
excellence of the Duo-Art player, for that has already been 
so perfectly demonstrated as to have become a matter of 
universal acknowledgment, but because it would be “alto- 
gether too speoky” and because of the lack of the personal 
element. 

Shall I now attempt to describe what I felt myself or 
what I conceive the general public to have felt, judging by 
their attitude during the concert and by remarks made to 
me personally and overheard after the performance? If 
1 speak us a critic I will simply be commenting upon the 
playing of Harold Bauer, by whom the music was recorded 

or, no, that is not exactly true either, for we are told 
that the record was meade from Bauer’s playing and then 








APPEARANCE OF THE DUO-ART PIANO WITH 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA THRILLS SAN FRANCISCO 


Notable Concert Proves Sensation Under Baton of Alfred Hertz—Harold Bauer, Unseen, Dazzles Huge Audience 


With Masterful Artistry—Appears in 
Person Before New York Audience 
at Same Moment as Record is 
Reproduced in the West 

















corrected by Bauer, so that it is a perfect record of Bauer's 
ideal of the piece as it should be played, all elements ot 
the inevitable imperfections due to physical and nervous 
strain being eliminated, 

And, speaking for the public, some one was heard to say 
that “the only objection they had to it was that it was too 
pertect,” whatever that may mean, for how can art be too 
perfect? And then, of course, in the matter of applause 
there are always many who applaud an artist in the hope 
that he will be induced to play an encore—and how could 
anybody expect a machine to play an encore? Yet, with 
custom and familiarity even that, or its equivalent, might 
come to pass, and the manufacturer’s representative (who 
sat behind the piano, keeping a watchful eye on his pet) 
might be induced to slip in another roll and give the public 
an cncore, also, of course, recorded by Bauer. Why not? 

The question I asked myself before the concert, and 
frequently during the concert, was, How can Mr. Hertz 
keep his orchestra exactly in tempo with the silent roll 
during the pauses, the long interludes when the piano is 
silent? | do not know even now how it is done, but I can 
testify to the fact that it was perfectly done! There was 
never any moment when the piano and the orchestra were 
not perfectly together. Had the pianist been sitting there 
waiting for his cue to enter, the entrances could not have 
been more meticulously exact. 

Speaking for myself, the greatest thrill of all was the 
big sonorous opening. It starts, so to speak, without warn- 
ing. One does not see the artist enter, take his seat and 
raise his hands to begin. The piano’s trainer, or chauffeur, 
or whatever you would call him, came in and slipped a 
paper roll into the front of the case. Mr. Hertz took his 
stand. The audience waited, expectant. And then, sud- 
denly, without warning, a big sonorous chord came out of 
the instrument and the battle was on. That big, sonorous 
tone was so big and so sonorous that the listener was in- 
stantly pervaded by an all embracing sensation of confi 
dence and restful ease, a feeling that all was well and that 
the mechanical force that drove the machine controlled it 
with absolute mastery. 

And that, did the artist but realize it, has much more 
to do with the success of the public performer than is gen- 
erally acknowledged. We call it “magnetism”—it is really 
the power to inspire confidence. And in this sense I do 
not hesitate to say that this machine has magnetism. This 
is in accord with the psychic impulse behind the common 
expression one hears at concerts anent the playing of the 
very great among the virtuosos, “He does it all so easily.” 
In other words, the anxiety element, which mars all pleas- 
ure, is notably absent. 
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Thus, also, with the Duo-Art Piano—one is sure that 
there will be no slip due to nervousness or other cause. 
rhe pitfall of human frailty has been withdrawn from it. 
The artist has done his part tranquilly as he would do it 


ander the most ideal conditions—and he has subjected the 


record of that first performance to his own expert criticisms 
and corrections. And the machine cannot fail to repro- 
duce in its entirety the corrected and perfected thought of 
the artist. 

It is safe to say that this is the most per fect of pianistic 
art, nor does one fear to offend the artist in saying this, 
for hy the mere act of correcting the roll the artist ac- 
knowledges his own imperfections—temporary inequalities. 

Yet, with it all, the artist is needed and his presence is 
constantly felt. In the spirit Mr. Bauer was wiih us yes- 
terday just as truly as if he himself, in person, had been 
sitting at the piano playing for us. 

The work was the Saint-Saéns concerto in G minor, and 
this report would be incomplete did I omit to note the mas- 
tery with which Hertz and his orchestra accompanied it. 
It might also be said that on this occasion Hertz was the 
soloist—his the responsibility, his the difficult task of which 
he acquitted himself with supreme skill. 

FraNK PATTERSON. 


WANTED! JOSEPH BONNET 
FOR ANOTHER RECITAL 





Five Thousand Students and Music Lovers of Ann 
Arbor Wildly Applaud Frenchman’s Masterly 
Organ Playing—Famous Instrument Re- 
sponds to His Magic Touch 
Ann Arbor, Mich., January 24, 


A red letter day on the calendar of organists in south- 
ern Michigan was January 18, when Joseph Bonnet was 
heard in recital on the Frieze Memorial organ at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Most of the famous organists of this 
generation have played on this fine instrument, but the re- 
cital of this French master surpassed all others. 

His remarkable personality, his prodigious technic, his 
facile control of the mechanism of the key desk—withal 
his finely balanced, clear cut, dignified interpretations were 
apparent to the most casual listener. To hold an audience 
of 4,000 or 5,000 people, especially ina student center, with 
a complete program of strict organ music with no playing 
to the gallery, via chimes, harp, etc., is a solemn testimony 
of the genius of the artist and the sincerity of the nuni- 
bers which made up his program. 

The applause which burst forth after the Guilmant so- 
nata No. I was so spontaneous and enthusiastic that only 
with the addition of encores was M. Bonnet allowed to 
proceed. The high points of the recital were reached in the 
Bach prelude and fugue in D major, the wo Franck 
chorale in A minor, and in a group of M. Bonnet’s own 
compositions. Continued demands for encores were gen- 
erously accorded and resulted in a thrilling performance of 
the national anthem of France and America. The vivid 
memories of this recital will live for many a day—may M. 
Bonnet soon return to America again. oe RE a 


1919. 


Ganz Taken Ill, But Makes Western Tour 


Rudolph Ganz was taken ill a few hours after his New 
York recital on January 23, and was kept in bed, with high 
fever, by order of his physician, for several days. He was 
cbliged to cancel his engagement for New Orleans with 
the Cincinnati Orchestra, under Mr. Ysaye, for January 
28. Mr. Ganz, however, was able to leave for the Pacific 
Coast, where he arrived in time for his first recital at Los 
Angcles, February 1. 
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“TOSCHA SEIDEL WIELDS MAGIC BOW.” 


—New York World. 


“TOSCHA SEIDEL IS MASTER VIOLINIST.” 


— Washington Times. 


“SEIDEL’S PERSONALITY IS ONE THAT 
CATCHES THE AUDIENCE THE MOMENT 
HE COMES ON THE STAGE.” 


—New York World. 








New York Recital Carnegie Hall, January 21st 
New York Symphony Orchestra, January 30th 


New York Sun, January 31. 
Mr. Seidel had a delectable season with 


Mendelssohn’s concerto. He skimmed its 
polished surfaces with the ease and cer- 
tainty of a swallow, and invaded just as 
much of its depths as that delicate and beau- 
tiful bird would. It was a graceful, dash- 
ing, spirited performance, in which finesse 
of execution alternated with swift and 
breathless brilliancy. 


The World, January 31. 

Extraordinary violin playing set yester- 
day’s matinee audience of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra into enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Toscha Seidel wielded his magic 
bow, ard an amazing left hand, too. Carne- 
gie Hall was something of a scene after the 
conclusion of the Mendelssohn Concerto. 

Seidel is a different performer than Hei- 
fetz; though each is a product of one mas- 
ter. His playing yesterday had more repose 
than on former occasions, which did not de- 
tract an iota from the vitality, the fire of his 
interpretation. His musicianship and phras- 
ing, his nuance and appreciation for dy- 
namics made the knowing ones sit up. He 
was very great. 


New York Herald, January 31. 

If Toscha Seidel did not give an entirely 
new version of Mendelssohn’s violin con- 
certo, at any rate he invested it with fresh 
life and vigor. It was a sparkling and beau- 
tiful performance, his bravura being of un- 
exampled brilliancy, while the andante was 
sung in melting fashion. 


Tribune, January 31. 

The soloist of the afternoon was Toscha 
Seidel, the young violinist who descended 
upon us last season like a veritable meteor. 
Mr. Seidel proved yesterday in the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto even more brilliant than he 


was last year. In dash and fire, breadth of 
bowing, solidity and richness of tone, his 
performance was unforgettable. It was sur- 
charged with emotion without languishing 
in sentimentality. 


New York American, January 22. 

Toscha Seidel gave another violin recital 
in Carnegie Hall last night? This youngest 
pupil of a famous teacher gave a rare dis- 
play of technical skill combined with dra- 
matic appreciation. At each appearance his 
art gains in maturity of style and mellow- 
ness. His programme last night began with 
Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” in which he nego- 
tiated the Auer’s brilliantly interpolated ca- 
denza with fluency and masterful musician- 
ship. 


Morning Telegraph, January 22. 

Toscha Seidel, whose crescent genius 
continues to gain by contrast with most of 
his prodigious young contemporaries, en- 
tranced a great audience at Carnegie Hall 
last evening with his superb playing of 
Wieniawski’s concerto in D minor. In Tar- 
tini’s “Devil’s Trill” (with cadenza by Leo- 
pold Auer dedicated to his present pupil), 
the ardent violinist gave impetuous intro- 
duction to his program. 


World, January 22. 

Seidel’s personality is one that catches the 
audience the moment he comes on the stage 
and his playing keeps the attention riveted. 
The Wieniawski concerto taxed his tech- 
nical resources, but they were, in general, 
equal to every situation. The Romance 
movement was beautifully done, and the 
final movement, a la zingara, had the requi- 
site dash. On the whole, it was a most 
gratifying recital, stamping the artist as 
ea of a high place in the gallery of fid- 
dlers. 


New York Sun, January 22. 

In the Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” sonata he 
showed his warm tone, admirable feeling 
and skill. The cadenza near the end served 
him for a brilliant display of violin technics. 
In general polish and elegance Mr. Seidel’s 
playing throughout the work gave evidence 
of gain. His performance of the Wieniawski 
concerto further revealed a more cultivated 
style. His rhythm was an attractive feature 
of all his playing and also the beauty of his 
cantilena. 


Washington Times, January 24. 
TOSCHA SEIDEL IS MASTER VIO- 
LINIST. 

The art of Toscha Seidel has already 
reached the virtuosity mastery of his instru- 
ment, a solid musicianship and an astonish- 
ing breadth. An impassioned, tempera- 
mental vigor and dash characterize him. 
Brilliancy, yet full richness of tone, he pos- 
sesses and that ingratiating rhythm of the 
Slav. 

To find, then, the rarest purity and poise, 
the exquisite simplicity and beauty of his 
Beethoven “Romance” in G minor, is all the 
more surprising. It establishes the finish 
of this artist in that most revealing thing, a 
true legato. 

His melodies are beautiful. In the Wie- 
niawski concerto the color in his music was 
at once evidenced, and an appealing pathos 
in his tone, while his intonation, to the high- 
est register, was flawless and pure through- 
out all his virtuoso passages. 

In execution his tempos are alive, he built 
delightful crescendos in amazing presto 
time, carrying the Vitali “Chaconne” to the 
big climax, while the “Gypsy Airs” of Sara- 
sate displayed the smoothest of trills, in- 
gratiating runs and a host of virtuoso exhi- 
bitions of technique, given with absolute 
command and freedom. Many recalls were 
given this young master of the violin. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF OPERATIC TONE 


By W. HENRI ZAY 
Author, of “Practical Psychology of Voice and of Life” 











( : \N we hope for the standardization of tone which is 
absolutely necessary for a homogeneous operatic 
performance in the English language? We can 

(opera in English is inevitable, and it is only 

ideal will crystallize 


and must 


«a question of time when the operatic 
into something definite. There will be a generally recog- 
nized quality of vocal tone, acknowledged as operatic, 


which will be demanded of the performers by the public 
and the critics 

lt is simply a matter of education. At present there is 
lack of an ideal. Every one loves the right thing when it 
appears—there is unanimity on that point—but very few 
know what is required to make a voice sound operatic and 
fewer still know how to make one sound so. 

Sometimes it does so spontaneously in so called good 
natural voices, but the point is that any one can acquire 
the operatic quality or timbre, providing he or she will 
vork intelligently to that end, That is where the trouble 
wenerally is, in the intelligence departme nt. One might as 
well face the truth. In a profession infested with fakers 
ihe greatest jntelligence is required to steer clear of all 
the various false productions which flourish like a blight 
in our vocal centers. It takes more than intelligence—it 
requires absolute knowledge, and few have the patience, 
intuition, and capacity for taking infinite pains necessary 
to acquire it. 


Failure a Crime 


In a profession full of good voices and earnest, hard 
working students, the fact that most of them are failures 
is nothing less than a crime. What becomes of them? 


When opera in English with an American cast is put on 
the stage, the result is generally anything but operatic 
in tone and feeling. The blame is wrongly placed on the 
language, the lack of temperament, and the lack of good 
voices. But they all have good voices, or they wouldn't 
be there. Indeed, their voices are so good that they get 
on the opératic stage in spite of their lack of skill in their 
use. What they have not is the knowledge which would 
give them the operatic quality or timbre. 

It is a simple and definite thing which is recognized 
abroad and has got to be recognized here. Then we will 
get a performance with an operatic atmosphere and feel- 
ing, with an appeal to the eye and ear, giving the satis 
fying conviction that a genuine and general impulse is 
behind it which blends the whole, so that the effect is that 
of a smooth working ensemble instead of a company of 
individuals each working separately. One hears gener- 
illy’ a collection of indifferently produced voices—not 
voices produced with real operatic resonance and over- 
tone and the forward position which permits of a clean 
pronunciation and emotional effect which sounds operatic 
and which can be secured in the English language as well 
as any other 

It is the quality ef voice which makes it operatic, and 
it is the production of the tone which makes this quality. 
It is the overtone which makes it operatic. When will it 
be recognized that it is the manner of using the voice, and 
not some God given gift, that makes the quality we all 
so much admire? The French call it “singing on the 
‘imbre,” or “resonance.” 

There must be a full, complete use of the forward and 
upper cavities of the face for resonance and articulation. 
The back and half back pronunciation and vocal concen 
tration will not do. It does not carry, nor does it sound 
temperamental-—operatic 

It may do more or less (mostly less) in concert or ora 
seem to think that an austere stiffness 


torio, where some 
passes for dignity, but it is absolutely no use on the 
yperatic stage, where spontaneity of tone and action are 


demanded 
Operatic Timbre 


The operatic timbre is the quality of tone demanded by 
foreign audiences, and recognized as belonging to the 
operatic stage, consequently singers make it a point to 
acquire it. They simply must, otherwise they are not al 
towed in opera. Heré singers with all kinds of wrongly 
produced voices aspire to the eperatic stage, because the 
idea of what is operatic is not general, either with the pro- 
fession or the public; it is simple ignorance. The only 
thing that is recognized is the deplorable result. When 
is the cause to be recognized? 








“Singing on the timbre” will put opera in English on a 
new basis; it will appear on the stage in a manner that 
admiration and respect. It will be equal to 


will inspire 
the foreign language opera, and more enjoyable and 
popular. It will also improve the present standard of 


concert singing. The ideals of both performers and audi- 
ences certaintly could easily be higher. 

It is demanded of foreign operatic singers that the 
voice shall have sympathy, dramatic feeling, clarity, and 
a certain amount of virility, even though it be small; 
also that it shall be placed forward on the timbre (not 
on the teeth), so that pronunciation can be not only dis- 
tinct, but that a virile and creative impulse can be put 
into every word, and that without the loss of tone. The 
word must be floating on a tone that has been given life 
because it is animated by an impulse created by the spirit 
of the singer and introduced into the tone automatically 
and unconsciously, because the tone is ringing and singing 
in the place where it can spontaneously take on the emo- 
tional qualities feltsby the singer, who is inspired by the 
text. The same infpulse which colors the tone and makes 
the diction complete also makes the singer act spon- 
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taneously with very little training so that his supposed 
lack of temperament is forgotten. The tone, diction and 
action. satisfies the ear, intelligence and eye of the audi- 
ence, the performancé becomes complete, and the singing 
actor a complete operatic artist. 

The ensemble must be homogeneous. If one singer 
sings with operatic timbre and another does not, a duet 
between the two is most painful. If, on the other hand, 
all the company sing on the timbre, the ensemble work is 
simply glorious, the voices blend together in a most thrill- 
ing and sympathetic effect. The result on the audience 
will be felt in a most agreeable fashion at the box office 
and there will not be so much complaint about lack of 
patronage. 

Those who have not heard them must try and imagine 
the glorious ensemble produced by Caruso, Maurice Renaud 
and Pol Plancon, three artists who sing on the timbre. 

It can be said with confidence that the success or failure 
of American opera depends on the adoption of this tone 
production, called the operatic timbre. The voice then 
accommodates itself to all sentiments, nobility, reverence, 
tenderness, anger, joy, etc. The singer can be gay, because 
the production is spontaneous. He can be voluble or even 
effervescent. He can be tragic in voice and action, because 
the same psychic impulse simultaneously produces both re- 
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sults and as the voice is in the free, forward position, he 
can insinuate into the tone a variety of suggestive nice- 
ties, and has the power of “spinning out the tone” with 
subtle and eerie effect. 


Correct Production Absolutely Essential 


It is impossible to superimpose true finish or style on 
a false production. Style is the result of a proper produc- 
tion. When the technic is learned and absorbed, it be- 
comes automatic and unconscious. The spirit begins to 
reveal itself and its creative impulses are stimulated, un- 
derstanding is increased, ideas begin to flow, and ‘their 
execution is made facile and easy by a perfect technical 
amas One can begin to speak of finish and grace of 
style, 

No one can act well whose voice production is causing 
him anxiety. Let the would-be opera singer develop the 
operatic timbre, and he or she will find that there will be 
an end to self consciousness. Acting will follow as a 
natural result. 

It should not be necessary to have a superabundant 
vitality or terrific breezy energy to get the words across 
the footlights. This is liable to result in a certain shouty 
monotony, that after a while becomes irritating to the ear 
through its aggressive nature, as if the words were hurled 
at one. Beware of the “Bayreuth bark” or anything like 
it! 

Good diction should be the result of clear cut decision 
and subtlety, and positive, deft use of resonance to gain 
carrying power. This is only possible when the tone is 
floating freely in the pronunciation area, when tone and 
pronunciation become practically the same thing. One can 
then spin out the tone and word with suggestive effect, as 
is done in the French school. It suggests intelligence and 
subtlety rather than brute force. 


What Gives Power 


Singing on the timbre gives power, but a power suggest- 
ing the spirit and not the physique of the singer and con- 
sequently suggesting temperament. It also gives the great- 
est delicacy, and a soft, carrying tone. 

Of utmost importance is the fact that it enables the 
singer to last through the opera, by saving the throat, so 
that a singer should finish as fresh an@ better than he 
started and need not give the painful effect of forcing a 
tired voice to finish the opera, struggling for brilliance 
that will not and cannot come. 

There is no monotony when all sing on the timbre. 
Nothing so brings out the individual quality of a voice, 
but it makes a company of voices blend, just as it makes 
the different registers of a single voice blend. The char- 
acter of the sounds unite as if a community spirit were 
harmonizing the whole. 

The English language has been so maltreated and muti- 
lated by English speaking singers that it long ago ac- 
quired the reputation of being unvocal. American singers 
should feel themselves in honor bound to redeem this false 
reputation and put the language in the fair position of 
honor and prestige which is its right. This would add 
another to America’s glorious achievements in the work 
of liberation. 


“The Unknown,” a New Work 


“The Unknown,” Bruno Huhn’s recently published part 
song for women’s voices, to a setting of a splendid poem 
by Walt Whitman, is being studied by many choruses 
and there are already performances listed in New York 
by three well known organizations for their spring con- 
certs, namely: the St. Cecilia Society, Victor Harris, con- 
ductor; the Beethoven Society, Louis Koemmenich, con- 
ductor, and the Theater Assembly Chorai, J. Christopher 
Marks, conductor. 


Sidney Silber Features American Works 


On his forthcoming mid-season three weeks’ tour of 
piano recitals, announced recently in the Musitcat Covu- 
xier, Sidney Silber will play MacDowell and Hollaender 
arrangements of Rameau pieces, MacDowell’s ‘ ‘Rigaudon,” 
Tschaikowsky’s sonata, Rummel’s “Prelude,” Mrs. 
Beach’s “Dreaming,” Francis Hendriks’ “Petites Cloches,” 
MacFadyen’s scherzo (dedicated to Silber), and Preston 
W. Orem’s “American Indian Rhapsody.” 


Three Festival Appearances for Werrenrath 


Reinald Werrenrath’s list of spring engagements is a 
long and imposing one. Some of these dates will include 
appearances at the festivals to be given in Newark, N. J.; 
Fitchburg, Mass., and at the Evanston North Shore Fes- 


tival on June 4. 
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CASALS 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, NEW YORK 


Beyond all question, Casals is the 
greatest living master of the ’cello. 
His art has won universal recog- 
nition—he is a chevalier of the 
French Legion of Honor; a Com- 
mander of the Crown of Rou- 
mania; possessor of the Beethoven 


Gold Medal. 


The playing of such a master is 
beyond the descriptive power of 
words.. Edward C. Moore has _ 
said of him, “He is not a cellist (2 
but she ’cellist.”’ 











Casals makes records exclusively for 
Columbia. Ask any Columbia Dealer 
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London Office, 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. i Ate Yy) 
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to play for you some of his magical inter 
pretations of famous violoncello music. 
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A Few Suggestions: 


Allegro Apassionato - «) AS86821 
Minuet in C Major with Variations . « J 12in., $1.50 
* Cantilena — from Concerto in A Minor, ) A 5847 
NS See eee ee eee ee 12 in., $1.50 
Spanish Dance ee ae Ca a 
a a ee ae A 5649 
a . « § 12in., $1.50 
CO se ee Oe Ue A 6020 
Apris Un Reve . wy } 12 in., $1.50 


New Columbia Records on Sale the 
10th and 20th of every month 


olumbia 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


C. Redmond a Pianist and Accompanist — 








Bessie 
Estelle Leask Sings—Thursby Musical Reception— 
Baldwin's All-American Program — Edith 
Friedman at Wanamaker Auditorium — 


Salter’s All-American Programs—South- 
land Singers’ Musicale—Elsa Foerster, 
Dossert’s Pupil—Rotary Club In- 
dorses Conservatory — “Panis 
Angelicus” by Cottone— 
Musicians Guests of 
Mme. Buckhout 

Bessie C. Redmond was to have had charge of the music 
end of the open meeting of the Columbia Dames at Colum- 
bia University, January 31, but the club gave it up. She 
has been chairman of the music unit of the club for some 
time, and they have had some very good programs, She 
s to give a piano solo, and also accompany Mrs. Erastus 
Palmer, February 13, at a mothers’ meeting at the St 
Nicholas Presbyterian Church. 

Estelle Leask Sings 

Estelle Leask is one of the best exponents of Elizabeth 
K. Patterson's method of voice placement, and the most 
artistic pupil she has. A private program sung by her 
nad many interesting new French songs on it. The recital 
was a great success. Harry Horsfall, pianist, who played 
solos, is a fine musician and is one of the coaches con 
nected with the Elizabeth K. Patterson school of singing 
\ recent Patterson musicale had “Un Nuage” (with French 
and English words), by Helen Steele, sung by Annah 
Hess, and the song was deservedly much liked. It has 
melodious charm and harmonic interest. 

Edith Friedman at Wanamaker Auditorium 

On February 6, Edith Friedman gave a recital at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, in the series of educational affairs 
under the direction of Alexander Russell. She played 
many well known and several lesser known compositions. 
Among the latter was an etude by Scriabine, an Irish reel 
by Stanford-Grainger, and “Orientale,” by Amani. Miss 
Friedman is a talented young woman, and does credit to 
whoever that may be 
Thursby Musical Reception 

Emma Thursby was hostess January 31 at her fifth re- 
ception of this season, The affair was unusually brilliant 
and interesting, as there were many artists present, also 
distinguished Italian naval officers. Meta Reddish, former 
pupil of Miss Thursby, who has just returned from a 
successful tour of the large opera houses in South Amer- 
ica, was the guest of honor. Estelle Harris presided at the 
tea table. There was a delightful program, and the for- 
tunate guests expressed themselves as charmed with a 
most enjoyable afternoon, The following artists con- 
tributed to the program: Little Miss Yetta, ten years of 
age, who is a student at the Greenwich School Settlement, 
played well; Martha Atwood, prominent operatic and con- 
cert singer (who gave a recital Sunday afternoon at the 
Princess Theater) sang charmingly several dainty songs, 
accompanying herself; Katherine Ruth Heyman, pianist, 


her instructor, 
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“La Gioconda,” and “La Donna e Mobile,” from “Rigo- 
letto”; he was in good voice and those present enjoyed a 
rare treat. F. W. Vanderpool, the composer, accompanied 
his own songs, many of which were sung on this occasion, 
and again proved himself the true artist. 
Salter’s All-American Programs 
Sumner Salter, occupying the chair of music at Wil- 
liams College, calls attention to the fact that he frequently 
plays entire programs by American composers. One 
of these is due next month. On March 20, 1918, he played 
a program consisting exclusively of works by the following 
living Americans: Arthur Bird, Mark Andrews, Will C. 
Macfarlane, Dudley Buck, Gottfried H. Federlein, R. 


Spaulding Stoughton and Ralph L. Baldwin. 
Southland Singers’ Musicale 
Emma A. Dambmann, founder and president of the 


Southland Singers, of which A. L. Tebbs is conductor, was 
hostess at the February 5 affair held at Mehlin Hall. The 
chorus of young women sang three numbers and solos 
sung by Mrs. S. McElwain, Albert F. Wade and 
Turner. Beside these capable soloists there was 
singing by the entire assemblage, led with 
Tebbs, and a recitation by Stella I. Vought. 


Elsa Foerster, Dossert’s Pupil 


were 
Mabel 
community 
vigor by Mr 


Elsa Foerster, pupil of Dossert, possessing a dramatic 
soprano voice, but, most unusual, also extremely high 
range, is a singer of much attainment and more promise. 
Under twenty years of age, she sings with altogether 
unusual interpretation. “One Fine Day” (Puccini) was 
recently sung by her with beauty of expression and depth 
of sentiment. The writer heard her sing a high A above 
the first added line in the soprano clef. She has studied 
for two years with Dr. Dossert. 


Rotary Club Indorses Conservatory 
I'he Rotary Club, at the regular meeting of February 5, 
on motion of Milton Aborn offic ially indorsed the bill now 
before the Government in Washington to establish a Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music. Mr. Aborn is working 
actively for the success of this bill, and his efforts of 
course bear much weight. 


“Panis Angelicus,” by Cottone 
Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone has just issued “O, Saving 
Bread of Heaven’ (Panis Angelicus’”), arranged by 
Franck for tenor and baritone solos, with men’s voices. 
This is a very singable composition, especially useful for 
communion service. It has both English and Latin words. 


Baldwin’s All-American Program 

With the exception of two Europeans all of the num- 
bers on Samuel A. Baldwin's organ recital program at City 
College, February 12, were by American composers. They 
were five in number, as follows: Frank E. Ward, a New 
York organist, who is connected with the department of 
music at Columbia University; Arthur Foote, in the front 
rank of American composers, whose works include a large 
number of songs and piano pieces, several successful pieces 
of chamber music and a number of larger works for orches- 
tra, which have frequently been played by the Boston 
Symphony and other orchestras; Gordon Balch Nevin, an 
organist at Greensburg, Pa., who has written a number 
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THE ELSHUCO TRIO, 


An organization which made its first bow to the public on 
the occasion of the Pittsfield Chamber Music Festival last 


September. Since that time the players have appeared in 
various cities, including two unusually successful concerts 
in Aeolian Hall, New York. The trio has filled many en- 
gagements at clubs, schools, at musicales, and in the homes 
of well known music lovers. Samuel Gardner, the violinist 
of the trio, is to be seen on the right in the accompanying 
photograph, Richard Epstein, the pianist, is in the center, 
while Willem Willeke, the cellist, is shown on the left. 





positions by the following composers of America; Felix 
sorowski, Homer N. Bartlett, Roland Diggle, Frederick 
Stevenson, Reginald Barrett. 


Composers Guests of Mme. Buckhout 


Mme. Buckhout, Spencer Arms, 140 West Sixty-ninth 
street, issued invitations for an evening of songs, with the 
composers at the piano, February 11. The following com- 
posers were present: Homer N. Bartlett, Eduardo Marzo, | 
f. W. Vanderpool, Oley Speaks, Lucien Chaffin and 
Eleanor M. Davis, of Hannibal, Mo. 


Fourth Students’ Recital at Warford Studio 

recital of this season was held at 
Claude Warford’s studio, Tuesday evening, January 28, 
nine pupils in all participating. In addition to ~ Tilla 
Gemunder and Edna Wolverton, sopranos, and Mary Da- 
vis and Lola Gillies, contraltos (all of whom are becom- 
ing well known in the professional field) several younger 
students gave pleasure to their friends. Gertrude East- 
ment, soprano, disclosed a lyric voice of beautiful quality ; 
Hannah Harris, contralto, sang her numbers charmingly, 
while John Lane, a young tenor “discovery” of Mr. War- 


The fourth students’ 





played with beauty of expression and with her usual vir 

tuoso style. Eleanor Cochran contributed delightfully the of pieces for the organ in ‘popular style; Edward Mac- ford’s, received enthusiastic applause after his offerings. 

bird aria from “Pagliacci,” which she sang exquisitely; Dowell, whose works stamp him as the most highly gifted Anna Flick and Elizabeth Eckel, sopranos, also gave 

also other numbers. The excellent tenor, Giuseppe Vog- and original American composer; Lucien G. Chaffin, a pleasure. Ralph Cox, composer, was present and added 

liotti, recently from South America, where he has been New York organist, and pupil of Eugene Thayer. to the enjoyment of the evening by accompanying his new 

very successful in grand opera, gave “Cielo e mar,” from On programs of February 9, 16 and 23 are found com- songs, “To a Hill Top” and “Somebody Loves Me.” 
JOHN HAND, NEW AMERICAN TENOR, AS HE SUMMERS IN HIS WESTERN HOME , 


This new American tenor, known also as the 


for, as Mr. Hand claims, 


Mountains. 


State Capitol, Salt Lake Oity. (2) Ready for the dive. 


eee mee ee ee ne 


He 


“tenor from the West,” 

here in some of the characteristic pastimes in which he spends his vacations, 

no spot offers more diversified pleasures and charm- 

ing natural atmosphere for a summer playground than the tops of the Rocky 

(1) John Hand in the Buige roudster, standing in front of the ” 
(3) On the bridge, by 


is seen 


engaged. 


* 


City Creek Canyon, 
in picture with Mr. Hand is John Russon, Western representative for Mr. 
Hand, who is handling the concert tour with which Mr. Hand is now busily 
(5) Lounging on the lawn, 
Floating on the Brine in Great Salt Lake, where it is impossible to sink. 


“ 
fifteen minutes from Salt Lake City. (4) Swim in Saltair, 


Liberty Park, Salt Lake City. (6) 
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1919 . 


H. E. Krehbiel, in New York Tribune. 


“Isubeau,"’ which is an Italianized and 
much sophisticated version of the old 
legend of Lady Godiva and her ride 
through Coventry, had its first repres- 
sentation now at the Lexington Theatre 
by the Chicago Opera Company last 
February. Its principal character then, 
Rosa Raisa, made little of the element 
of nudity, but won large and lasting 
favor as a dramatic singer. When the 
opera was given last night there was 
greater expectancy touching the physi- 
cal revelation and a somewhat less, but 
still considerable promise, of the musi- 
cal, for Anna Fitziu, once a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, whose 
comeliness of person had caused quite 
as much comment as her artistic gifts 
was the Isabeau (otherwise the Lady 
Godiva) of the occasion. There was a 
large audience, a notable gathering of 
members of the rival opera company 
and a general feeling of kindliness for 
the young artist who had never been 
put through so severe an ordeal before. 
It would not be going too far to say 
that her performance raised Mascagni’s 
opera a round or two in the estimation 
of the listeners. She brought the es- 
sential element of physical 
its principal part; she did not wholly 
disappoint those who hoped that jaded 
appetites would be stimulated by the 
spectacle of a woman on _ horseback 
robed only in a mass of hair which 
must have denuded the stock of the 
theatrical perruquier, and she gratified 
those who were more interested in the 
music than the spectacle, by exhibiting 


a vibrant, young, clear soprano voice 
with enuine dramatic skill. She 
achieved a handsome success, 


Reginald de Koven, in New York Herald. 


MISS FITZIU AS ISABEAU PLEASES 
EYE AND EAR, TOO. 





When the opera was produced by the 
Chicago omens last year the great 
attraction was Rosa Raisa, who dis- 
closed a wonderful, if somewhat too 
lavishly displayed voice and a superb 
figure. Last night the beauteous hero- 
ine was represented by Anna Fitziu, 
whose charms are many and opulent, 
and who met every requirement physi- 
cally in the great scene of divestiture, 
= the glimpse vouchsafed was 

rief. 

Miss Fitziu is a singer of admitted 
talent, with a voice only a few degrees 
less powerful and far reaching than 
Miss Raisa’s, and better trained. She 
is also an actress of greater experience, 
and made much of the dramatic oppor- 
tunities afforded her. She sang her 





eauty Into | 
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great aria in the first scene with fine 
expressiveness, and throughout did 
everything such an experienced artiste 
could do to import interest to the 
scenes in which she figured. 


James Gibbons Huneker, In New York 


Miss Fitziu gave us no notion of her 
capabilities in “Goyescas,’’ by the ill- 
fated Spaniard, Granados, when _ the 
opera was heard at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. She certainly sang more 


effectively as Isabeau. She is hand- 
some e has a brilliant voice, and a 
showy ethod of acting. in a word, 
operatic. She received plenty of ap- 
plause. 


Max Smith, In New York American. 


ANNA FITZIU DELIGHTS 
IN “ISABEAU” 





) Prima Donna Who Created Role in 
Lady Godiva Legend Opera Heard 
at the Lexington. 





To the eye, as well as to the ear, 
Anna Fitziu was a most captivating 
Isabeau last night—a sort of Italianized 
Elsa. Her voice is unusually pleasing 
2 timbre, and under better contro! than 
of yore. 

© appear in a role that had been 
impersonated here by such an incom- 
paralve singer as Rosa Raisa must have 
een something of an ordeal. But it 
was Miss Fitziu, by the way, who cre- 
ated the role seven or eight years ago 
at the premiere in Buenos Aires. 


John H. Raftery, in New York Morn- 
ing Telegraph. 


ANNA FITZIU AS THE LADY 
GODIVA 
Miss Fitziu was completely, 
times dazzlingly effective in son 
What the Fitziu voice lacked in vol- 
ume and power was more than atoned 
for in its spontaneity, feeling and flexi- 
bility, a quality of rligsh freshness 
that in such roles as Isabeau becomes 
as precious as it is unusual among dra- 
matic sopranos. She sang with effort- 
less ease and acted with the unaffected 
simplicity and truth which went far to 
the most 





make her performance one of 
gratifying of the Chi 
thus far. Youth exhaled from the lim- 


id clarity of her song last evening, as 
t radiated from her finely expressive 
face and buoyant gestures and in the 


song of shame and supplication before 
the angry King she reached the peak 
of a most commendable performance. 

Alidience Likes Horseback Scene. 

The famous “bareback act” of the 
opera last evening seemed to make an 
extraordinary impact with the audience 
and the surprised prima donna was 
made the embarrassed object of a near 
ovation that would have been more 
flattering and more suitable if it had 
followed her really brilliant singing in 
the first and second acts. 


Katherine Lane, In New York Evening 


Probably this is not the age of chiv- 
alry, for if Anna Fitziu rode her snow- 
white palfrey through the streets of 
this bright-eyed town we very much 
doubt that the populace could be per- 
suaded to remain indoors with the cur- 
tains drawn, 

Sweeping with touching dignity down 
the long stairs in the white robes 
which Isabeau had chosen as a symbol 
of her aloofness, Miss Fitziu was a 
figure of infinite grace, with a radiance 
in her expressive face which proclaimed 
the warm human tenderness of the girl 
inside the nun’s colf and mantle. Her 
voice, grown amazingly fuller and more 
rey colored since last season, was 
exquisitely lyric, rarely beautiful. There 


. was poetry in her singing and the clear 


purity of moonlight, a harvest moon 
with golden beams. 

In the third act, when Isabeau is 
compelled to drop her mantle on the 
palace walk and mount her waiting 
steed, Miss Fitziu played the scene with 
a very real suggestion of the modest, 
shrinking girl who walks with trem- 
bling steps to her ordeal. Her blond 
wig was almost disappointingly thick, 
but when she returned fsaom the noon- 
day gallop, over the lilies thrown by the 
naive Folco, there was a delightful final 
tableau, over which nobody wanted the 
blue velvet curtains to be drawn. Ex- 
cept, possibly, the horse. He seemed a 
bit impatient. 

After the third act Miss Fitziu, clasp- 
ing the significant cloak tightly, had to 
take a collection of enthusiastic curtain 
calls, while Mr. Lamont gathered the 
bouquets that were thrown to her from 
boxes and orchestra, not merely as a 
welcome, but as tokens of spontaneous 
approval of a splendid performance. 





New York Evening Journal. 


Miss Fitziu was a beautiful picture 
as Isabeau. She had immeasurably bet- 
ter material, both as actress and singer, 


What the New York Critics Said: 


than was provided her last season in 
the dead and gone “Azora,”” and she 
seized these larger opportunities with 
effectiveness. 


New York Evening Sun. 


Miss Fitziu sang her role in gratify- 
ing voice, and looked very lovely in 
nunnish white. 


New York World. 


The performance was creditably done. 
Miss Fitziu sang with crystalline tone 
and she looked well. 


New York Evening World. 


Anna Fitziu was last night’s Isabeau. 
Miss Fitziu sang with beautiful tone 
and clarity. She was a lovely Godiva 
to look upon. 


Brooklyn Eagle. 


Raisa was the 
year, but her place was taken last 
evening by Anna Fitziu. There was 
little and most fleeting Coney of the 
female form to the disappointment of 
all the Peeping Toms. Mise Fitziu 
played the role with greater assurance 
than she has ever shown in New York 
before, and she sang well. 


Rosa Isabeau last 


Town Topics. 


In “Isabeau,”’ Mascagni’s not very 
successful opera, Anna Fitziu showed 
how much she has advanced in vocal 
polish and mimetic excellence. Also 
she showed—but you know the story of 


Lady Godiva. The Fitziu voice is one 
ef the loveliest among the dramatic so- 
pranos, and even in its most powerful 
projections never loses its ability to woo 
the ear. 


Herman Devries, Chicago American. 


Anna Fitziu is one of our reasons for 
just pride. Her voice pours out In full- 
throated richness, ample, warm, free- 
flowing, ure, siiver-clear and never 
hard or brittle. its tone is a flowing 
river of melody. 


Henrietta Weber, Herald-Examiner. 

Mise Fitziu sang the role of Isabeau 
and proved her right to make it one of 
hers. 








Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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INFLUENCE OF MUSIC IN NAVY LIFE 


TO SECURE WIDER OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF MUSIC IN THE 
NAVY 


By Edgar Stanton Maclay, A.M. 


Author of “A History of the United States Navy,” “A History Of American Privateers,” “Reminiscences of 
the Old Navy,” “Life of Admiral Philip,” “A Youthful Man-of-Warsman,” etc. 











STRONG effort will be made by influential friends 

of the navy to secure in the new Congress, which 
meets next March 4, a wider official recognition of music 
as a practical power for increasing the efficiency of the 
personnel in that arm of our Government; not only as a 
means of stimulating the men to superhuman effort in time 
of battle, but in the equally important matter of increas- 
ing their contentment during the long years of monotonous 
service between wars. 

While it is true that “field music” in the form of a drum 
and fife corps has been officially established in the navy 
from the time of the first permanent organization of the 
service in the last decade of the eighteenth century (which 
corps has been developed into the present celebrated 
Marine Band of today), yet, generally speaking, music 
has not been officially recognized as a practical power in 
the service. It has been tolerated rather than officially en- 
dorsed. In the effort to secure a wider official recogni- 
tion of the muse in the coming Congress, it will be pointed 
out that not only instrumental music but glee clubs and 
general singing by the musical members of the crews will 
do much to increase the contentment of the enlisted men 
while in the service. In short, it is hoped to place both 
instrumental and vocal music on a recognized official 
basis in the navy as a practical measure for increasing 
militant efficiency. . 

Amateur Bands Exert Beneficial Influence 


Aside from the Marine Band, impromptu bands of music 
have been organized by musical members of crews on United 
States war vessels for quite a century. These amateur 
organizations have been found to exert a most beneficial 
influence on the ship’s company; so much so, in fact, that 
they now have won for themselves a semi- -official recog- 
nition and they have increased in, number until nearly 
every “capital” war craft in the United States navy today 
has an amateur band which, considering the restricted con- 
litions under which they practise, has done creditable 
work 

At first thought it might seem strange that such a gentle 
art as music could have a practical sphere of utility among 
professional fighting men like soldiers and man-of-wars- 
men, but, when we consider for a moment, we will find 
that Euterpe, so far back as the records of mankind go, 
has exerted a powerful influence, not only in adding to 
the contentment of land and sea. warriors in the piping 
times of peace, but in arousing their fighting capacity to 
the highest pitch in times of war. We know how the 
old-time Scotch minstrels could lash the warlike spirit of 
the ancient Highlanders into a fury of action with the 
crude music of that period, and we have heard how the 
breeze wafted the sound of Havelock’s advancing relief 
columns to the ears of the English defenders of Lucknow 
during the Sepoy rebellion in India and stimulated them to 
hold out long enough to save the white women and chil- 
dren from cold-blooded massacre; while in our own navy 
we have been told that the playing of patriotic airs by the 
sailors in our war craft which were wrecked at Apia dur- 
ing the terrific hurricane in 1889 aroused our men to super- 
human efforts and enabled them to face impending death 
with a heroism that never has been surpassed. 

“Music Hath Charms” 


Also we have heard that old saying, “Music hath charms 
to soothe the savage breast—and that is why they place a 
brass band around a dog’s neck.” Flippant as this vener- 
able “saw” is, it probably comes nearer to expressing the 
true effect of music on sailor folk than anything else could. 
In a general way, it may safely be said that no one class 
of professional men has a keener appreciation for music 
than your true sailor. Place a brass band anywhere within 
earshot of a group of old-time seadogs and they will re- 
spond to its “charms,” whether it be for soothing what- 
ever savagery that may be in their breasts, or for stimu- 
lating them to the white heat of battle fury, or for tickling 
the muscles of their legs into the execution of the most 
energetic nautical hornpipe. 


Even Pirates Appreciate Music 


Even the pirates who infested the coast of North Amer- 
ica before the period of our Revolution, appreciated the 
influence of music on seamen, and on more than one 
occasion they employed it for evil ends. One notorious 
huccaneer in the seventeenth century reaped a rich harvest 
along the New England coast by a wicked application of 
music. His craft could not catch the speedy Yankee fish- 
ing sloop, so he resorted to what might be termed a 
“musical stratagem.” Knowing the piety of these Puri- 
tanical people, he assembled his cut-throat crew in a con- 
spicuous place on the quarter deck and pretended to hold 
a prayer meeting, his men loudly singing hymns and re- 
ligious chants. And the sacrilegious rascals must have 
sung remarkably well, for they lured a number of the New 
England craft under their guns before the trick was gen- 
erally known. 


From the “Memoirs of Captain Broke” 
It is of record that, on more than one occasion, the “gen- 


tle” art of music has caused more consternation aboard 
regular war craft than the discharge of a broadside of 
canrion could have done. An instance occurred aboard the 
English frigate Shannon on the second night after she had 
captured the American frigate Chesapeake in 1813. The 
story is told by the Rev. Dr. Brighton in his “Memoirs of 
Captain Broke.” the commander of the Shannon, so we 
must believe it. Although the Shannon had captured the 
Chésapeake, the British were far from being safe, for it 
was known that the American frigates President and Con- 
gress were in the vicinity and were searching for the 


enemy. On the second day after the battle, while the 
Shannon was on her way to Halifax, she sighted two 
heavy war craft which, at first, were taken for the Presi- 
dent and Congress, but later turned out to be British cruis- 
sers. Nevertheless, this meeting had forcibly reminded 
the people in the Shannon of the danger of falling in with 
the two poweriul Yankee cruisers and a doubly sharp look- 
out was maintained. That night the Shannon ran into a dense 
fog, so it was impossible to see half a cable’s length in any 
direction—a splendid chance for the President and Con- 
gress to come vpon the crippled Shannon unawares. Those 
in the Shannon were fully alive to this danger. Their 
nerves had not fully recovered from the battle, and the 
possibility of recapture was uppermost in the minds of all 
aboard. About 9 o'clock that evening, while the officers 
and crew of the Shannon were in this state of high nervous 
tension, all hands were startled by the shrill piping of 
the tune “Yankee Doodle.” “It must be the President and 
Congress close aboard us, under cover of the fog,” was 
the thought uppermost in the minds of all aboard, for 
where else would that hated tune be played except on an 
American war ship? All hands were called and ordered 
to quarters, and they were about to clear the ship for action 
when it was discovered that the Shannon’s own fifer was 
causing the alarm. Captain Broke was lying in his cabin, 
desperately wounded as a result of the battle, and it was 
he who had ordered the Shannon’s fifer to play that par- 
ticular tune, for “I thought nothing would cheer me up so 
much,” he quaintly remarked, “as that old tune.” 
Music First Officially Recognized in Navy in 1798 


Music has been officially recognized as a necessary factor 
in our navy from the beginning of its first real establish- 
ment. President John Adams, on July 11, 1798, approved 
an act providing for a drum and fife corps consisting of 
sixteen drummer and sixteen fifers for the service, one of 
whom was to be the “fife-major” or leader. But the 
American navy man’s love for the muse was not satisfied 
with merely “field music.” He wanted a full-fledged band, 
and if Congress would not give it to him, he was going 
to get it by other means—and those two means were by 
kidnapping in peace and capture in war. 

While visiting the Sicilian port of Messina in 1802, Capt. 
Daniel McNeil, commanding the U. S. S. Boston, invited 
a band from one of the local regiments to come aboard and 
play. So pleased was the American commander that he 
straightway hoisted anchor and set sail for the United 
States with the band of musicians aboard, notwithstand- 
ing their vehement protests that they were not prepared 
for a trip to the new world on such short notice. Of 
course, our Government disavowed McNeil’s act (which 
was only one of several which this eccentric officer had 
been guilty of), and orders were given to return this band 
to Sicily at the earliest possible moment. For some reason or 
other (possibly because the Yankee tar’s love for music had 
placed “delays” in the way) this “earliest possible moment” 
was extended to 1807, for in that year these musicians 
were beginning their return voyage in our frigate Chesa- 
peake when that ship was attacked by the British war ship 
Leopard and was compelled to return to port—from which 
we may conclude that the lot of the early sea musician was 
not a happy one. 

The Second Full Fledged Navy Band 


Equally vicarious was the career of the second full- 
fledged band ot music (of authentic record) in the United 
States Navy. This band was made up of Germans, French- 
men and Italians. Some time in the first decade of the 
last century, they gathered in a dingy little cabaret in 
Marseilles and took the oath to “stand by each other” 
before venturing on the sea. They enlisted on a 
French man-of-war, were captured by the Portuguese, and 
on reaching Lisbon were induced to enlist in the British 
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frigate Macedonian with the stipulation that, in case of 
battle, they would not be called on to fight. Accordingly, 
when the Macedonian, on October 25, 1812, fell in with 
and was captured by the American frigate United States, 
these musicians were safely stowed away in the cable tier. 
After the battle they were induced to serve in the be 
States Navy and headed the great ‘ ‘victory parade” 
New York in celebration of Decatur’s brilliant capture of 
the Macedonian. Truly, the career of this early band of 
sea musicians was full of sharps and flats. 


The Beginning of Famous Marine Band 


Fortunately, the service was not compelled to rely on 
kidnapping and capture in battle fof its legitimate bands 
of music. Early in the last century the Navy Department 
sent Lieut. Col. Archibald Henderson, of the Marine Corps, 
to Naples, from which place he brought a band of thirteen 
musicians to the United States. This was the beginning 
of the present tamous Marine Band, enlarged from a mere 
drum and fife corps to an instrumental organization. We 
have already used the quotation that “Music hath charms 
to soothe the savage breast.”” That Congress was subject to 
the “charms of music” is shown by the fact that this band, 
under the leadership of Francis Scala, in 1854, inaugurated 
a series of open air concerts on the Capitol grounds, and 
such was the “influence” of its music that Congress gave 
an additional appropriation for the organization in 1856. 
These musical treats became so popular that, soon after- 
ward, the original drum and fife corps was reorganized 
into a band of thirty members under the leadership of a 
“principal musician,” and cn July 25, 1861, President 
Lincoln affixed his signature to an act recognizing the 
band as a part of the military service of the United States. 
On March 3, 1898, President McKinley authorized an act 
increasing the number of these musicians to seventy-three. 


Amateur Bands Spring Up 


But the American bluejacket did not wait for congres- 
sional action to provide music aboard the many craft con- 
stituting the navy in its successive periods. With charac- 
teristic resourcefulness, our man-of-warsmen organized 
amateur bands of their own. In the private papers of the 
late Rear Admiral Stephen Decatur Trenchard we learn 
that such a band was in operation aboard our sloop-of-war 
Cyane in 1820; and that it had attained a commendable 
degree of skill in rendering musical selections is shown 
in the fact that it was frequently invited ashore in foreign 
ports to play at social functions. 

When the Cyane stopped at Port Praya, off the west 
African coast, the fame of.her band had preceded her, 
for, scarcely had the ship dropped anchor, when the Por- 
tuguese governor sent a message aboard to “solicit the 
pleasure of Captain Trenchard’s company, with that of all 
the officers of the Cyane, to tea this evening; and would 
be highly gratified with having a few tunes from Captain 
Trenchard’s band, which he solicits may be permitted to 
come on shore with their musical instruments, as_ the 
evening will be rendered delightful and pleasant by a full 
moon.” This swift invitation was accepted and, after a 
decent amount of time had been allowed for sipping the 
“tea” and contemplating the “full moon,” the Cyane’s band 
“got busy.” That it gave a good account of itself is shown 
by the fact that the governor invited the officers of the 
Cyane to a dinner for the following Sunday—and insisted 
that the band come along too. Trenchard mentions only 
the “tea” and the “full moon” in his account, but we can 
readily imagine that the worthy musicians of the Cyane 
came in for their share of Madeira and “eats” before the 
evening was over—no matter how “full” the moon got. 


All Kinds of Bands Today 


Such, in briefest review, was the development of music 
in the navy from its earliest days. Today, we not only 
have our Marine Band recognized as one of the best 
organizations of its kind in the world, but we find ama- 
teur bands aboard nearly all our larger fighting craft, and 
in many of our navy yards and shore stations. It has been 
the privilege of the writer to listen to many of the ama- 
teur bands, and it must be said that their musical ren- 
derings (considered in the light of amateurs), generally 
speaking, are highly creditable. Besides instrumental mu- 
sic we find that glee clubs are forcing their way to the 
front in the navy through sheer merit. These are steps 
in the right direction for, as an influence in tending to 
increase contentment in the service, good music has fully 
demonstrated its power; and “contentment,” possibly more 
than any other one factor, is a condition leading to the 
highest morale and efficiency in the service. 
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THE YOUNG BOHEMIAN VIOLINIST 











A decided talent. 


—The Cincinnati 
1919. 


She has 


now of emotional 


Crihiancy of 


a remarkable technic, 


A Sensation with the Cincinnatt Symphony 
Orchestra, Eugene Ysaye, Conductor, in 
Cincinnati and Nashville. 


She has an abundance 
of temperament, a tone which is warm, and and 
a great technical facility. 
fire and spirit, has a free-and elegant style, 
Enquirer, 


a tone of much virility, a. work, 
freedom and elasticity of bowing, and a 
expression. She 
maturity of conception and 
execution.—The 
Commercial Tribune, January 13, 1919. 





Miss Kry! exhibited a decided talent and 
if possessing in addi- 


tion unusual temperament and style.— ful, velvety tone.— Nashville Evening 
The Cincinnati Times Star, January 13, American, January 22, 1919. 
1919. 








demonstrated the freshness 
r artistic breadth of a young 
violinist of unusual attainments. In her 
performace, virility, fluency and ease of 
»owing and a polished technique stamped 
her as an artist with great future. Miss 
Kry] exhibited perfect assurance in passage 
a compelling strength and lovely 
clarity of tone.—Nashville Banner, Janu- 
ary 22, 1919. 


Josy Kryl 
eneral 
She played with 


January 13, 


Cincinnati 

Miss Kryl thrilled the audience 
shows a mastery over her instrument. ° 
Her technical equipment is superlative, 
her intonation flawless . . . has a beauti- 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
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ANN-HEINK’S 


Concert Tour a Series of 


TRIUMPHS! 


Return Dates 


Same Week 








Thousands Turned Away 





The Above Are the Reports From Every One of the Following Cities of the 


Before January 1, 1919 


BANGOR, ME. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
LYNN, MASS. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CLEVELAND, O. 





Great Diva’s Tour: 


Since January 1, 1919 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
EVERETT, WASH. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
YAKIMA, WASH. 
MISSOULA, MONT. 
BUTTE, MONT. 





BOISE CITY, IDA. 
TWIN FALLS, IDA. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
TOPEKA, KAN. 
DES MOINES, IA. 
BURLINGTON, IA. 
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SCHUMANN HEINK CONCERT SOLD OUT COMPLETELY ONE MONTH BEFORE 
CONCERT THIS BREAKS ALL RECORDS IN THIS CITY 
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Season 1919-20 Now Booking 





Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall 
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MAY PETERSON—A SIGNIFICANT 
NAME IN MUSICAL CIRCLES 


® 








The name May Peterson is of much significance in 
this country’s musical circles, for wherever the artist, 
her charming voice and equally as pleasing personality 
are familiar to one, the name evokes recollections of 
enly the most savory kind. But in cases where the 
gifted soprano of the Metropolitan is not personally 
known, only through reputation, the impression is also 
a favorable one 

Her Art of the Finest and Most Refined Type 

Miss Peterson's art, therefore, is of the finest and 
most refined type. She not alone possesses a voice of 
sweetness and purity, but also is skilled in her employ- 
ment of it In all the cities throughout this country 
where Miss Peterson has sung (and they are numer- 
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If Supremacy 
means anything to you 
the name Maud Powell 
should be on the tip of 
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your tongue and at the 
head of your list for 
1919-1920. 
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Monday Eve'g, 
February 17,1919 


First 
New York 
Song Recital 








by 


Fernando Carpi 





a Se tu m’ami se sospiri G. B. Pergolese 
(1710-1736) | 
b. Per dicesti bocca bella...........sssecscoveess A. Lotti 
(1667-1740) 
« Nina (canzonetta).., ..G. B, Pergolese 
d. Vezrzosette e care pupillette ...A, Faleoniert 
(15..-16..) 
II 
a. Phidyle . HH. Dupare 
b. Romance ‘ .C, Debussy 
¢. Bonjour, Sougon..... , ..L. Delibes 
d. Réve de Des Grieux (Manon) J. Massenet 
a. O, In My Dreams : oF. Lisat 
b. Lullaby neve avie ..:.C. Scott 
c. Love's Vision.. Ssehapus ccounetie 2 eae 
d. Swing Low, Sweet Chariot , H. T. Burleigh 
c. Down in the Forest........ cevesveeel. Ronald 


G. Calamani 


bucks gohan G. Sibella 
Bussi-Peccia 


a Ad una fanciulla 

(Dedicated to Signor Carpi) 

b. © bimba bimbetta,... 

c. Serenata gelata....... seen . ayy 
At the Piano, ERIC ZARDO 

MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 




























Management, JULES DAIBER AEOLIAN HALL 





ous) it is quite safe to say that she is regarded as a 
most happy selection by the local managers. She never 
fails to delight! 
Her Remarkably Long List of Bookings 

The long list of important engagements which has 
been booked for her this season is conclusive proct of 
this statement. The singer’s season began with a con- 
cert in New London, Conn., the latter part of Septem- 
ber, which was followed by Eastern dates, among which 
were three New York appearances, as soloist at the 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society, the Rubinstein Club 
and at the Metropolitan Opera House Sunday night con- 
cert on February I. 

Popular with Symphony and Festival Orchestras 


During the month of December, Miss Peterson had 
two appearances with the Chicago Symphony in which 
she was exceedingly successful. Perhaps, because she 
has enjoyed considerable experience with such leading 
orchestras as the New York Philharmonic, Josef Stran- 
sky, conductor; New York Symphony, under Frank 
Damrosch; Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor; three appearances with the Boston Sym- 
phony, also with the Russian, Cincinnati, Kansas City, 
Richmond Festival and Chicago Symphony. The art- 
ist has had five or six engagements with the last. 

Miss Peterson was chosen to open this season’s 
series of concerts of the Brooklyn Institute at the 
Academy of Music, and has also appeared in the Cen- 
tral Concert Series in Detroit, Mich. 

Her Southern and Western Tour 


Within a few days she will leave on a Southern and 
Western tour, which will last until the middle of April. 
In spite of the fact that the tour originally comprised 
twenty-five dates, the “flu” only canceled a few of the 
number, and Miss Peterson will be heard in the follow- 
ing places: Greenboro, N. C.; Brookhaven, Miss.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; Tulsa, Okla.; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Portland, Ore.; Tacoma and Seattle, Wash.; 
Vancouver, B. C.; two appearances in San Francisco, 
Sacramento, Los Angeles, San Diego, Berkeley, Palo 
Alto, San José, Hollywood, Claremont and Pasadena, 
Cal. Upon the conclusion of this tour, Miss Peterson 
will return by way of Minnesota in order to appear in 
Faribault. Other appearances will be in Roanoke, Va.; 
Macon, Ga., and at several of the big festivals. Inci- 
dentally, her managers are negotiating for a Canadian 
tour. The trip to the Pacific Coast will be Miss Peter- 
son’s first, and her appearances are being anticipated 
with lively interest. She will sing at the Metropolitan 
Opera House during the second and third weeks of 
April. 

Her Concert Programs 


On her concert programs she gives as much English 
as possible, for instance, singing the Russian songs in 
English, and she also uses as many American songs as 
she can, in addition to quaint folksongs and lovely 
French ones. 

Two Favorite Songs 


Two numbers which Miss Peterson has found the 
the audiences liked the most are “Coming Thro’ the 
Rye” and the gavotte from “Manon.” These, incident- 
ally, have had the biggest sales of her Aeolian records, 
of which she has made some twenty or twenty-five. She 
has recorded well known operatic arias, English and 
Scotch ballads. Arthur A. Penn’s “The Magic of Your 
Eyes” is one of the American songs that she chose to 
add to her list. These reproductions are said to’ be 
unusually fine and are very remarkable for their clarity 
of diction. 


Her Second Metropolitan Season 


Miss Peterson has entered upon her second season 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company. In electing 
Miss Peterson for the impersonation of at least five 
leading roles last season, the directors once again rec- 
ognized a rare American talent for which the country 
may well feel gratified. The roles in which May Pe- 
terson was contracted for were Lakmé, Mimi in “La 
Bohéme,” Violetta in “La Traviata,” Michaela in “Car- 
men” and Manon in Massenet’s “Manon,” which she 
had sung more than fifty times during the seasons of 
1913-14 in the leading opera houses of Europe, espe- 
cially those of France. Her American operatic debut 
was notable for her remarkable poise, artistry and 
vocal beauty. It was during this very first season that 
one of the leading New York critics said of her on one 
occasion: 

She sang her aria and duet with Mr. Caruso hetter than it has 
been done at the Metropolitan in years. Not many voices stand 
out well in contrast with that of Mr. Caruso, but the duet was all 
to her credit. 

May Peterson is a finished artist; she is known be- 
sides as one of the most beautiful women on the con- 
cert platform and to her has been applied the sobriquet 
of “The Golden Girl of the Metropolitan.” 


Novaes’ Recital Listed for February 19 

To be still in the early twenties and to have the cloak 
of Carrefio fall upon one, to read of oneself as the 
“Paderewski of the Pampas,” as the “glittering Brazil- 
ian sunburst,” and, in short, as one of the best of living 
women pianists, such has been the good fortune to be- 
fall Guiomar Novaes. Withal, she still retains her 
charming and gracious manner, which is one of the ele- 
ments of her success. At her concert in the Mount 
Holyoke Concert Course, where she played on Febru- 
ary 4, she was at her best and won her audience com- 
pletely. Her postponed New York recital will be given 
on Wednesday afternoon, February 19, in Aeolian Hall. 
It will be a benefit for the Professors’ Association of 
the Paris Conservatory, and Mile. Novaes hopes to. be 
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able to send a substantial sum to her former beloved 
Conservatory. aie 


Life Size Portrait of Hempel Completed 
A portrait of Frieda Hempel, made by the distinguished 
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‘Hungarian artist, Louis Mark, is creating much comment 


in art circles. The full length picture of the singer is 
life size. The tone of the canvas is gray, with a touch 
of green in the girdle of the simple white satin gown and 
a glint of red in the golden hair. 

Mr. Mark gave a private view of the portrait at his 
studio last Saturday afternoon at which Miss Hempel was 
present. Among the guests were Count and Countess 
Festetics, Enrico Caruso; Mr. and Mrs, James B. Clews, 
Mrs, Alexander Pratt, Commissioner Enright and Mrs. 
Enright, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Konta, Mr. W. B. Kahn, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Bendler, Mrs. Reisinger, Mrs. Vin- 
cent Kerens and Mr. and Mrs. Herman Behr. 


KREISLER TO PLAY IN MEXICO CITY 


Casals and Godowsky Also Concert Visitors—An 
Opera Season 


Jose Del Rivero, director of the Plaza El Toreo, the 
great outdoor auditorium of Mexico City, and the Teatro 
Arbeu, is conducting some notable musical events in that 
city and planning others still more notable. At the pres- 
ent time his star is Pablo Casals, who is giving a series 
of recitals in the Mexican capital. It is the first time 
that the Spanish cellist has ever played in Spanish-Amer- 
ice, and he is drawing great crowds. On January 26 
he. gave a concert at El Toreo, playing the Haydn con- 
certo in D and the Schumann concerto, accompanied by 
the National Symphonic Orchestra, Jose Rocabruna, con- 
ductor, and a group of smaller pieces with piano as well. 
Impresario Del Rivero announces Kreisler for a series of 
recitals during the present month of February and Go- 
dowsky for several appearances during March. 

At Easter time, the same impresario will direct a sea- 
son of Italian opera, the artistic direction of which will 
be in the hands of Giorgio Polacco, a great favorite in 
Mexico. Among the artists already engaged are Rosa 
Raisa, Edith Mason, Censuelo Escobar, sopranos; Marie 
Claessens, mezzo; Alessandro Dolci, tenor; Giacomo 
Rimini, baritone, and Virgilio Lazzari, bass. It is ex- 
pected that Titta Ruffo will come from Italy for appear- 
ance in some of his star roles. Impresario Del Rivero 
is also in negotiation with Enrico Caruso for a special 
series of ten performances to take place next fall, before 
the opening of the Metropolitan season. 








ETHELYNDE SMITH 


JUST COMPLETED RECITAL TOUR 
OF SIX WEEKS IN STATES OF: 


Louisiana Alabama Georgia South Carolina 
Virginia Ohio Missouri Kansas 





ONE OF MANY TRIBUTES 





LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
AND AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLECE 


Baton Rouge, La., January 20, 1919. 


Miss Eruerynvoe Smite, 
458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine. 

My Dear Miss Smith-—I wish to tell you how 
thoroughly your concert here, January 2ad, was 
enjoyed am hearing only the most favorable 
expressions of opinion concerning it. When you 
make your next Southern tour you must include 
this University in your itinerary, 

You made many friends while in Baton Rouge 
and they anticipate with pleasure your return to 
our city. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) J. Q. Apams, 











Address, 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 
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CHARLES HACKETT 


AMERICAN TENOR 
Has Arrived in the United States, at the Metropolitan Opera House and Under 


Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. MCSWEENEY, Associate Manager, 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Mr. Hackett’s First Metropolitan Appearance, January 31 
Almaviva in “The Barber of Seville” 


Charles Hackett is a young Bostonian who before 
he went to Europe had sung only in concert. He re- 
turns to us a light tenor such as New York has not 
heard certainly since Bonci, while many would go 
back much further than that to name his equal. Mr. 
Hackett is a young man of a pleasing presence and 
fine dramatic instincts and his Almaviva is an aris- 
tocrat in bearing and in charm. His voice is light 
but it is firm in texture, entirely without the bleating 
quality usually the sign of a tenore di grazia and of 
ample carrying power. 

His use of the voice is superb. His skill in florid 
embroidery, his power of spinning out a tone to a 
silken thread, his delicacy in phrasing, his mastery 
of tone color, all proclaimed him a true master of 
bel canto. Ina day of slip-shod singing, this young 
American comes to us like a precious gift from a 
bygone age. The audience at once recognized his 
abilities and the applause after his two airs in the 
first act was of the kind usually given only to Caruso. 
—Tribune. 


He came back to his native country a few days 
ago comparatively unheralded, and therefore his in- 
stant and unqualified success as Count Almaviva in 
“Il Barbiere di Siviglia” is the more gratifying. 

His voice is of somewhat light texture, but of the 
purest quality, and his style is both lyrical and man- 
ly. The production is extremely even throughout, 
with head notes of pure and unforced character. 
His command, both of color and coloratura, is re- 
markable, and he sang the florid, bravura aria in the 
first act with an ease and brilliancy which electrified 
the audience, and secured an instantaneous and im- 
perative demand for a repetition. He sang even 
better in the reprise, and at the end of the repetition 
and the close of the act he received a veritable ova- 
tion: He retained this good impression he had made 
for the rest of the evening. 

The new tenor has an attractive personality and 
agreeable presence. Tall and of graceful figure, he 
takes the stage with ease and aplomb, and acts as 
well as he sings. He entered heartily into the humor 
of his scenes with Figaro and Rosina, while he never 
overstepped the bounds of good taste in the as- 
sumed drunkenness of the second act. There was 
a great deal of discussion and congratulation be- 
tween the acts, and Mr. Gatti-Casazza received many 
compliments on his discovery.—Herald. 


Every Italian opera railbird in New York was at 
the Metropolitan last night to hear a remarkable new 
tenor who had made a_ reputation in Italy during 
the war, and to join his American countrymen in 
giving him a homecoming welcome. Charles Hackett, 
as Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s program announced him in 
“his first operatic appearance here,” had, therefore, 
a double success from the start. It was the season ’s 
first performance of the gay “Barber of Seville,” the 
first Italian opera sung here nearly a hundred years 


ago, and when the young hero appeared there was 
cordial applause before he had uttered a sound, The 
greeting grew to surprise and delight at his first 
aria, until, after the street serenade, Mr. De Luca as 
Figaro gave young Hackett the curtain alone for 
half a dozen recalls. 

Hackett has a high, clear voice and even clearer 
enunciation, as shown in that first aria and much 
subsequent patter. 

As Almaviva he was a charming figure of youth, 
high spirits, lover-like ardor; indeed, change Charles 
to James K., and Count Almaviva could have been 
Rupert of Hentzau back on last night’s stage. But 
aside from distinguished appearance, Mr. Hackett 
has as a singer also the elusive quality called style, 
and no opera was more calculated to display it than 
Rossini’s aristocratic old comedy of music and man- 
ners in Seville.-—Times. 


Mr. Hackett found his countrymen waiting for 
him, and it has been a long time since a male singer 
has been welcomed as was Mr. Hackett. A Boston 
boy, this artist has appeared in Europe and in South 
America, and fine things said of him have found 
their way to New York. But Mr. Hackett could not 
have anticipated the spontaneous greeting that fol- 
lowed his first aria, the repetition of the outburst 
at the close of his second, and the cheers and demon- 
stration that succeeded the first fall of the curtain. 

And he fully deserved. it, for, as the Count of 
Almaviva, he disclosed such an agreeable and flex- 
ible voice and such finished singing and acting that 
his audience could not help recognize that a real bel 
canto artist was before them—one for whom Metro- 
politan audiences had long been waiting. Mr. 
Hackett wore “his blushing honors thick upon him” 
modestly and kept up his fine work throughout the 
opera. He looked the gentleman courtier and has 
assimilated the true Italian style—W orld. 





They interrupted an aria with applause at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last night, and perhaps it 
was not quite polite, but the tenor who was making 
his debut, Charles Hackett, certainly could not have 
minded a little irregularity of that sort. His singing 
of “Ecco Vidente el Cielo” was a miracle of pure, 
limpid tone, silvery and silken, and yet not too much 
like the peal of exquisite bells to suggest their im- 
personal cool perfections. It is a lyric voice with 
a thrill in it; he uses it with infinite suave grace, 
controlling, modulating to the rarest delicacy of a 
pianissimo that has not been equaled upon New 
York stages for many seasons. Mr. Hackett is 
young, debonair, not unpleasantly confident, with a 
fine fgure, upon which the curse of operatic tenors 

—adipose tissue—has not yet fallen. The spontane- 
ous outburst of delight that leaped to meet the final 
notes of his first arias came from orchestra and 
boxes, and not from the fringe of standees alone. 
It was intensely significant—Evening Mail. 


_ A new singer was Charles Hackett, a young Amer- 
ican tenor, who has sung with success in Italy and 
South America. He was the Almaviva, and of his 
success in the part suffice it to say that it was in 
stantaneous with the audience. Indeed, after he had 
sung his first number, the serenade, in the opening 
act, the performance was interrupted for some mo- 
ments by the applause which followed.—Sun 


Charles Hackett, an American tenor, made an im 
pressive New York debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House last night as Almaviva in Rossini’s “The 
Barber of Seville.” His success was unmistakable 
His voice has the range and the flexibility essential 
to the part. It is light, but true. The great audience 
rose to him after the serenade and he was called 
before the curtain, alone, half a dozen times or more. 
—Evening World 


Charles Hackett, American born and a late arrival 
in New York from operatic successes in Italy 
and South America, made his debut at the Metro- 
politan Opera House last night in the first “Barber 
of Seville” of the season. It would certainly seem 
from the excellence of his performance of the role 
of Almaviva, that Mr. Hackett is going to do good 
to his hearers whenever he sings. He has a pure 
lyric tenor of very agreeable quality, an even scale 
from top to bottom, clean diction, and great flexibil 
ity and finish of phrase. Added to his vocal accom 
plishments is a youthful physique which adapts it 
self quite naturally to the requirements of operatic 
romance. The welcome which he received was warm, 
at the end of the first act he was enthusiastically 
recalled many times.—Globe. 


Certainly Charles Hackett has no reason to com- 
plain of the warmth of the welcome given him at 
his first operatic appearance at the Metropolitan last 
night. The large audience sincerely approved of him 
as a new incarnation of the well known Count Alma- 
viva. Mr. Hackett has a really beautiful voice and 
he manages it with discretion. It is peculiarly tune- 
ful in its upper and middle range. He may well 
consider that he has arrived after last night's test, 
which was in some ways rather severe. He has a 
gallant and fine stage presence and should go far.— 
Evening Sun, 


The stranger was Charles Hackett, a handsome, 
young and picturesque appearing American. A new 
tenor is always welcome, especially if he proves to 
be something above the standard of the usual gen- 
tleman who manages to sing a few high notes. Mr. 
Hackett is an artist, possessing rare ability and 
unusual personal magnetism. He has mastered the 
art of bel canto and can be written down as one of 
the most delightful of its exponents that has been 
heard here in a decade. His efforts were enthu 
siastically and deservedly received.—A merican. 


Mr. Hackett’s Second Metropolitan Appearance, February 6 


Mr. Hackett’s Alfredo was so very much better 
than other recent Alfredos that the tenor role once 
more lifted up its head. It was impossible, at the 
time of his debut, to more than record that Mr. 
Hackett was received with enthusiasm. It now re- 
mains to add that enthusiasm is most deservedly 
his due. The singer is young, most presentable, and 
an actor of intelligence and considerable resource. 
His voice has a fresh, youthful, beautiful, natural 
quality, and he employs it with assurance, care and 
a suave control. The breadth support has great 
amplitude, and the singer appears to be at all times 
master of it. His singing, therefore, is true to 
pitch, and touches great niceties of nuance—a lyric 
tenor who is a most valuable and enjoyable addition 
to the Metropolitan Company.—Evening Journal. 


Charles Hackett confirmed the good opinions he 
had already awakened. Few tenors heard here in 
recent years have disclosed so fine a command of 
vocal technics, and none have been able to boast so 
manly a stage presence.—A merican. 


He confirmed the favorable impression which had 
been formed of his abilities, and in the opening act 
sang with beauty of voice, though with restraint, as 
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Alfredo in “La Traviata” 


if he were reserving himself. In the second act his 
tone emission was fuller and his breath control ex- 
cellent, enabling him to sing a final diminuendo, 
ranging from forte to pianissimo, with beautiful 
effect. In his early duets with Mme. Hempel he 
subordinated his tone to hers even more delitately 
than was essential, but in the third act he rose to 
his opportunities, and sang his share of the “Parigi 
o Cara” duet and the “O Mio Sospiro” aria beau- 
tifully. For the rest of the performance he sang 
with full force and effect, and roused the audience to 
high enthusiasm. His appearance was handsome and 
manly and his acting excellent—Herald. 


There was ample reason to be grateful because of 
his presence among Mr, Gatti’s forces, for his stage 
presence and bearing are admirable and many of his 
attributes, especially his phrasing, are those of the 
genuine artist rather than the conventional operatic 
marionette.—Tribune. 


That Mr. Hackett has met with favor is a pleas- 
ing incident of the season. He is an American, he 
is young, handsome, manly and intelligent. His 


mastery of the mezza voce was good aid he sang 
diminuendi with the 


skill of a Bonci. He showed 





command of the style of music and treated his 
phrases with artistic finish. A good diction and 
manly acting added to the list of his merits.—Sun. 

Young Charles Hackett confirmed the favorable 
criticisms of his first appearance last week. He has 
a lyric tenor, musical as to quality, which he uses 
intelligently. His enunciation is clear, his pronun- 
ciation good. He has style, too, and no little author 
ity. A well setup young man is Mr. Hackett, of 
gallant bearing. It may be recorded that he made a 
gratifying impression.—Times. 


He was a capital Alfredo, his voice clear and clean 
of tone, and traveling high with evidently utmost 
ease. His acting, too, was a pleasure to watch; he 
could strike a sincere, yet a gallant note with it, and 
made sturdy romance of the old Dumas camelias.-—- 
Evening Sun. 

He was a dramatic Alfredo whose splendid action 
made even the artificial emotion of a lover for whom 
nobody would have any sympathy in these ambi- 
tious days seem convincing. His voice flames with 
a white light, clear and pure, with a remarkable 
breath control upon which to string his phrases like 
matched pearls.—Evening Mail. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


METROPOLITAN’S “APRIL FOOL” AHEAD OF 
TIME; USUAL CAST, THEN PRESTO! CARUSO 





As Canio, in “Pagliacci,” Famous Tenor Moves Huge Audience to Wild Applause 
—Sundelius Replaces Romaine in “Carmen’—Muzio Scores in “Manon” 
—Roosevelt Honored at Sunday Night Concert 


“La Reine Fiammette,” Monday, February 3 


4 second presentation of “La Reine Fiammette” was 
given Monday night, February 3, at the Metropolitan by 
the same notable cast heard at its first presentation. Pierre 
Monteux conducted. The news of the death of the com- 
poser of the opera, Xavier Lefoux, in Paris the day before 
cast a shadow of gloom over a performance that was 
otherwise most satisfying 


“L’Oracolo” and “Pagliacci,” February 7 


Friday was one of those electrical evenings at the 
Metropolitan which crop up unexpectedly in the course 
An old repertory work is announced with 
cast, when—presto! something or other sends 
im electric impulse through the whole list of artists and 
there results one of those unusual, inspiring performances 
hich are the joy of the opera goer’s heart. 
It may be that the New York debut of a young Ital- 
i tenor at another theater, taking place on the same 
evening, was the particular spark that put special life 
Lenrico Caruso in his first appearance of the season 
te that as it may, the great and only Enrico 
he seldom does nowadays. There was no sav- 
himself or his voice, and, singing as he did Fri 
day evening, one found it indeed difficult to realize that 
he had been at the Metropolitan for more than fifteen 
years The glorious voice had all its youthful fresh- 
ness and vigor, and the incomparable singing drove the 
just as crazy as it has for the last decade and 
more \pplause was simply thunderous. Claudia 
Muzio supported him with a Nedda which was very 
fine, and Luigi Montesanto, singing better than he ever 
has before at the Metropolitan, earned many recalls 
for himself with the prologue and kept up his good work 
straight through the evening 
Preceding “Pagliacci” was “L’Oracolo.” The little 
tragedy presented the familiar cast—Didur, Scotti, Alt 
house, Rossi, Florence Easton and Sophie Braslau, all 
in their well proved roles—but one could only marvel 
afresh at the primitive simplicity of the story and at 
the simple means by which those splendid artists, Didur 
and Scotti, attain so moving an effect in the closing 
Moranzoni conducted 


“Carmen,” Saturday, February 8 (Matinee) 

Geraldine Farrar as Carmen held sway at the Metro 
politan Opera House at the Saturday afternoon perform 
ance. Her dashing and vivid portrayal of the role of the 
cigarette girl agai delighted the Farrar admirers and 
aroused the large audience's enthusiasm, Carmen seems 
to be Farrar'’s favorite role and she certainly gives much 
of interest histrionically. She was in good voice and sang 
the better known of the arias very capably 

In place of Margaret Romaine, who was programmed 
as Micaela, but who was prevented through illness from 
appearing, Marie Sundelius sang the role and did so very 
Her sweet, pure soprano voice rang out ef 
fectively. Sovhie Braslau and Lenora Sparkes appeared 
as Fraseuita and Mercedes. Giovanni Martinelli was the 
Don Jose and an admirable one at that. Vocally he was 
superb and arose to great heights. His acting was also 
impressive Robert Couzinou as Escamillo added much 
to the general efficiency of the performance. He sang the 
‘Toreador” aria finely. Monteux conducted 
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“Manon Lescaut,” Saturday, February 8 


Puccini's “Manon Lescaut,” with Claudia Muzio in the 
title role, was the popular priced offering at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House om Saturday evening, February 8. There 
was a capacity house on hand to witness the delightful 
French opera and one that manifested its approval in en 
thustastic applause throughout the evening 

Miss Muzio's impersonation of the role is exceedingly 
well liked by New Yorkers, for she contributes much of 
merit to the singing of her lines and the intensity and in 
cases the frivolity of the role in her excellent acting. Last 
Saturday evening she was in unusually fine voice (it 
seemed better than ever before this season, which is say 
ing much) and displayed all the admirable qualities of her 
art After the big aria in the second act she was accorded 
an ovation and her handling of the dancing lesson, assisted 
by Bada, was very charming and graceful. In appearance 
Miss Muzio was good to look at and all in all she makes 
a notable Manon 

Giulio Crimi as Des Grieux did some fine work. His 
heautiful singing of the role not only aroused warm ap 
plause but cries of “Bravo!” He sang with more freedom 
than usual and was thoroughly satisfactory in the part 
He acted with skill, especially in the third act, when he 
pleads to be allowed to go with Manon. Montesanto made 
much of the part of Lescaut, both vocally and histrionic 
ally, His acting in the first act was capital. while Andres 
de Segurola's impersonation of Geronte was the best seen 
by the writer. Helena Marsh made her debut as a musi- 
~ _ acquitted herself in excellent fashion. Papi con 
ductec 


Sunday Evening Concert, February 9 


The regular Sunday evening concert of the Metropolitan 
“pera Company for February 9 had an all-Verdi program. 
The artists were many, drawing a crowd far beyond the 
capacity of the house. Many ardent Verdi lovers were 
turned away, Sophie Braslay was not able to appear and 
her place was taken by Lila Robeson. The other artists 


f the Metropolitan Company were Frieda Hempel, Rosa 
Ponselle, Morgan Kingston, Luigi Montesante. Jose Mar- 


dones and Giulio Rossi, with the Metropolitan chorus and 
orchestra, the chorus being under the direction of Giulio 
Setti and the orchestra under Conductor Papi. The pro- 
gram was long and varied. No encores were permitted 
and the Italians had possession of the house. W. J. Guard, 
the song writer and raconteur of the Metropolitan Com- 
pany, announced that the audience was requested to join 
in singing Col. Roosevelt's favorite hymn, “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” evidently forgetting that Verdi did not 
write it. The audience did what it could in memory of 
the great man, but could not sing as well as did those on 
the stage. There was a lack of volume due to a little 
difficulty as to the words, the majority of the audience 
not having command of sufficient English to express ad- 
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miration of the one departed; nevertheless, a spirit of 
reverence was evident. 


Next Week at the Metropolitan 

The fifteenth week of the Metropolitan Opera seasor. 
will begin Monday evening, February 10, with “La 
Bohéme” cast with Alda, Remaine, Crimi and Scotti, Papi 
conducting; Wednesday, “Pagliacci,” with Easton, Caruso, 
Montesanto, Werrenrath (his debut with the company), 
Moranzoni, followed by the ballet, “Petrushka”; Thurs- 
day, “Cavalleria Rusticana,” with Muzio, Lazaro, Chal- 
mers, Moranzoni, followed by “Le Coq d’Or,” presenting 
Barrientos, Didur, Braslau, Diaz, Monttux; Friday after- 
noon, special matinee (Washington’s Birthday), “Carmen,” 
with Farrar, Romaine, Martinelli, Whitehill, Monteux; 
Friday evening, “Le Prophete,” with Muzio, Matzenauer, 
Caruso, Rothier, Mardones, Bodanzky; Saturday after- 
noon, “Barber of Seville,” with Barrientos, Hackett, De 
Luca, Mardones, Papi; Sunday evening concert, February 
16, with Efrem Zimbalist visiting soloist, and several 
members of the company, who will sing—Richard Hage- 
man will conduct the orchestra. 

Springfield Recital for Pilzer 

Maximilian Pilzer, the violinist of New York, will give 
a recital at the Tuesday Morning Musical Club, Spring- 
field, Mass., on February 18. 
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San Carlo Opera Company (Fortune Gallo, Impresario). 
Touring the West, Northwest and Pacific Coast. 
Local Touring Management, Ellison-White Bureau. 
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Casals Not Lost, But in Mexico 


“Where,” the question was asked the other day, “is that 
distinguished cellist, Pablo Casals?’ 

An extensive tour through the United States had been 
practically arranged. Some sixty appearances were on 
the itinerary. Then one heard no more of Casals. How- 
ever, music lovers will be glad to learn that the noted 
cellist is in Mexico. 

For a long time the cellist has wanted to play for his 
Spanish countrymen on this continent—the compatriots in 
the West Indies and in Mexico. In his own land he had 
been able to satisfy the natural longing existing there to 
sit under the spell of his art, to hear the Casals cello, 
which usually is well worth that. So the artist decided 
upon a course. The United States was set one side for 
a subsequent occasion, and chief attention became centered 
upon what could not so easily wait. Casals did not like 
to disappoint. But his countryfolk, hereabouts, had waited 
long and patiently. So he departed with Mrs. Casals, 
whom many will remember as Susan Metcalfe, the soprano, 
and now is happy in doing the thing which appealed to 
him as really necessary. 

But he did not altogether neglect the American people, 
who hold him in such conspicuous artistic esteem. Dur- 
ing his absence the Columbia Graphophone records he has 
made are serving in his stead. He gave to the prepara- 
tion of these records a characteristic thoroughness. Be- 
fore he sailed from Europe for this country he spent hours 
every day in a hut built on his Spanish estate practising. 


Emil Oberhoffer i in New York 


Emil Oberhoffer, conductor of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is in New York on a little musical vaca- 
tion, getting away from his own music for a while to 
listen to that made by others. His first visit was to the 
Chicago Opera’s second performance of “Le Chemineau.” 
He will remain in New York about two weeks. 





Boshko at Metropolitan Opera Concert 
Victoria Boshko, the Russian pianist, will play at the 
Metropolitan Opera House Sunday night concert on Feb- 
ruary 23. 


OBITUARY 
: Bessie Abott 


Bessie Abott, for some years one of America’s leading 
young opera singers, who also won fame abroad, died 
Sunday, February 9, at her New York home, after an ill- 
ness of several years. reg? had retired from the stage 
on her marriage to the late T. Waldo Story, the sculptor. 
Born at Riverside, N. Y., in "a8 she was a daughter of 
Francis Pickens, a New York merchant, and a descendant 
of General Andrew Pickens, of South Carolina. 

Upon her father’s death she and her sister, Jessie, found 
themselves penniless and, having good voices, they ob- 
tained an engagement with E. E. Rice to sing popular 
songs. They adopted their mother’s name, Abbott, which 
in Paris was once misprinted on a program as “Abott,” 
and the singer retained that form of spelling. Miss Abott 
appeared in the operetta “1492” and “The Little Chris- 
topher.””. She studied under Mme. Ashforth, and in 1808, 
at a musicale in London, Jean de Reszke advised her to 
try for an operatic career. For three years she studied 
with Capoul, Jean Bouhy and Mathilde Marchesi. 

She made her debut in grand opera at the Paris Opera, 
December 9, 1901, as Juliette. Her first appearance on 
returning to America was with the New York Symphony 
Society in 1906, and she was for three years at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, appearing in such roles as Filine in 

“Mignon,” with Farrar and Bonci, and also as Mimi, Mar- 
guerite, Gilda, Marta, Juliette and Micaela. She sang that 
role in “Carmen” with the company in San Francisco the 
night of the earthquake. 

Miss Abott afterward sang again in Paris, as well as 
at Lisbon, Monte Carlo and Petrograd. In 1910 she was 
to have created the Lady Godiva in Mascagni’s “Isabeau” 
at the New Theater, but the composer did not have his 
work ready in time and refused to come to New York. 
It has since been produced by the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion. Miss Abott toured the country in “La Bohéme” with 
her own company, and she sang Maid Marian in De 
Koven’s revival of “Robin Hood” at the Knickerbocker 
Theater in 1912. In that year she was married to Mr. 
Story. 





Rudolph Aronson 


Rudolph Aronson, a theatrical and concert manager, 
composer of light music, and originator and builder of the 
Casino Theatre, New York, died at his residence here 
Tuesday, February 4. He had been ill since last July. 
He was born in this city sixty-one years ago. He built the 
first roof garden in this country, and for a long time the 
Casino (under his management for sixteen years) was the 
recognized home for comic opera. “Erminie” had a run 
there of 1,200 performances. A famous incident was that 
of the rival productions of Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” in New York on October 1, 1891, by Aronson at the 
Casino in the afternoon, and in the evening of the same 
day at the Lenox Lyceum, by Oscar Hammerstein. Mr. 
Aronson had written many waltzes and marches and sev- 
eral light operas. 


Sir Alfred Scott-Gatty 


From London comes announcement of. the recent death 
there of Sir Alfred Scott-Gatty, aged seventy-one, a well 
known genealogist and a celebrated writer of popular 
songs. Some of the most familiar were: “True Till 
Death,” “O Fair Dove, O Fair Love,” “One Morning, 
O So Early” and “The Open Window.” In his capacity 
of Garter Principal King of Arms, he had much to do 
with court ceremonial at royal coronations and in the 
House of Lords. He was buried at Welwyn, Herts. 


Schumann-Heink’s Son Dies 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, the prima donna, has re- 
ceived word by letter that her eldest son, August Schu- 
mann-Heink died two months ago. 
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Guiomar 


NOVAES 


New York Phitharmenie Orchestre, January 26, 
1919 


Guiomar Novaes. gowned in black, yet glorious as one of 
her native Brazil's “mourning coat’ butterflice that flashes 
fire in the tropic sun, was greeted by a great honse on her 
return to the stage, after a brief absence, at yesterday's Phil- 
harmonic matinee in Carnegie Hall. In Saint-Saéns’ Concerto 
in © minor the admired pianist found music of congenial 
mood, tender, elegiac, a performance that her hearers will 
remember.--Jemes Gibbons Huneker in the Times, 





The concerto chosen for this occasion (New York Philhar 
monic) was the fourth Saint-Saéns, which she played to a 
sympathetic accompaniment with delicious elegance, finish and 
style—the style which French music clamors for. But this 
delicacy and tenderness alternated with the vigor and dash 
of Blue Devils at Verjlun. How thrillingly cloquent was 
her proclamation of the folk-tune like melody in the final 
movement! That the audience gave her an ovation need not 
he said.—Henry T. Finck in the Post. 


The young Brazilian pianist, Guiomar Novaes, played the 

Saint-Saéns Concerto, No. 4, with electric fingers. Her flame 
is a blue one, steady, warm, anl with a comforting depend 
ability. —Katherine Lane in the Evening Mai! 


Chicago Orchestra, November 8, 1918 


Mile, Guiomar Novaes is a remarkable personality in art 
Her playing displayed the same qualities of poetic feeling 
and imaginative force that were so striking in her recitals, 
yet there was a certain breadth which properly belongs to 
the music in orchestral setting and to which she adjusted 
the tone of the piano with instinctive sense of proportion 
The most charming thing about Mlle. Novacs’ playing is 
the sense that to her music is an intuition and not a cal 
culation. Mile. Novaes draws a tone of exquisite loveliness 
from the piano. But all this is merely the means by which 
she expresses the meaning of the music. She feels with 
such intensity that she can project the meaning to the 
listening ear through images of beauty. She is something 
genunine.—-Chicagn Evening Post 


Most of the attributes, the markings, and the impedimenta 
of a great pianist were exposed by Guiomar Novaes in yes 
terday'’s concert with the Chicago Symphony. Here was 
clean, square playing as we!l as brillant, literate playing; 
and it gave me the belief that she is not only the rightful 
heir to the genius that was Carreno, but also one of the 
first three or four among living  pianists.—Frederick 
Donaghey in Chicago Daily Tribune 


Pianists of the rank of Essipoff, Adele aus der Ohe, 
Carreno and Zeisler are stars among their colleagues. To 
these names, which represent a generation or more, must 
now be added the young brilliant Brazilian pianist, Guiomar 
Novaes, whese playing reminds one most forcibly of the 
fiery and dashing style of her former South American 
associate, Carreno. She interprets the music with the same 
intensity, the same warmth and the same brilliance, anc 
for the matter of mechanical mastery it must be said that 
she easily excels her late compatriot, for even at a more 
advanced age, Carreno had not the perfection of technic 
which Mlle. Novaes already possesses.—-Chicago Duily News. 


If her playing be at all times essentially feminine, it is 
just as surely free from the effeminate, for there was elas 
ticity, poise and no lack of virile sonority, and yet it was 
all refreshingly simple ard sincere. Her success with the 
audience was complete —Chicago Herald and Examiner 


She is by ali odds the best uf the young pianists that I 
have yet heard. The sparks fairly flew from the stage of 
Orchestra Hall while she was on it. She is an ideal com 
bination of brilliant technic and beautiful tone, the same 
being directed by a high steam pressure of spirited enthu 
siasm. Mlle. Novaes’ playing was always interesting because 
there was so much vitality behind it. Whether she blazed 
out in a scintillation of fireworks, whether she made her 
piano sing in sustained melody, whether she crashed into 
a forest of massive chords, there was always nervous power, 
sense of proportion and the kind of sensitive feeling which 
made you believe that the concerto could not have been 
played in any other way and sound as well.—Chicago Daily 
Journal. 


Madam Helen 


STANLEY 


New Orleans Recital, January 6, 1919 


Opening Concert of the Series of the Philhar- 
monic Society, the Most Important 
Organization in the South 
There can be no doubt that the program presented was 
one fully equalling any in the long series of successes that 

this organization has to its credit 
Mme. Stanley's voice is one of crystal purity and at the 
same time a most plastic organ capable of an unusual 





variety of contrasting tone color. As an interpreter her fine 
intelligence reveals the soul of the song, and ihe fine diction 
it the command of the singer made it a delight to listen 
to the exceptionally well planned program.—Mary M 
Conway in New Orleans States 


Soloist with Chicago Orchestra, January 10-11, 
1919, Ossip Gabrilowitsch Conducting (guest) 
Mme. Helen Stanley had a real task before her to make 

her vocal offering stand out against the avalanche of ap 

proval which had been set loose on behalf of the visiting 
conductor. But that she succeeded is all the more to het 
credit as an artist. 


In Debussy's “Prodigal Sen" and Saint-Saéns’ hymn to 
“Pallas Athene” she sang better than she ever has sung 
before in these parts 

Her voice was of shimmering gold and yet as smooth as 
velvet, and in her interpretation she disclosed that she is 
reaching greater artistic heights than ever before Henriette 


Weber in Chicago Herald. 


Mme. Helen Stanley, well known to Chicagoans for her 
operatic activities in this city with our opera company, was 
the soloist of the afternoon and disclosed delightful qualities 
as a concert pager of high rank Her recitative and aria 


from Debussy’s “L'Enfant Prodigue’ was sung with poise, 
with appealing Pat with fine diction and witts elegance 
Her aria which followed later, “Pallas Athene,”” by Saint 
Saéns, is a very poetic and interesting piece, which she gave 
artistic rendition. Mme. Stanley's voice has gained in even 


ness of range and in smoothness of quality, It is essentially 
lyric, and the refined and elegant French literature suits it 
best. Mme. Stanley shared in the success of the afternoon 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch showing a masterly aptitude in his accon 
paniments to the songs Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily 
News. 


The soloist of the day was Mme. Heler Stanley, in 
very good voice, which means that her singing was a source 
of pleasure, for there were suavity, purity and clarity in 
the tone, and an artistic sensibility to wee her in the inter 
pretation of both the Debussy aria from “L’Knfant P radigue”’ 
and the Saint-Saéns excerpt from “P. wiles Athene 

Mme. tanley sings with a personal style of much 
authority and distinction. She was warmly received by the 
discriminative audience and deserved their hearty approval 

Herman Devries, Chicago Americen. 





The only time that Gabrilowitsch used a score yesterday 


was to accompany the two solos sung hy Mme Stanley 
These were the well known aria from Debussv’s “L’Enfant 
Prodigue"’ and an unknown work, “Pallas Athene,” by Saint 
Saéns. It was such lovely singing that I wish the second 


number had not been included 

Mme. Stanley has a beautiful voice and the intelligence 
that can propel almost any solo that lies in her voice 
Edward C. Moore, Chicago Journal. 


Soloist with New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch Conducting, Cleveland, 
January 17, 1919 
The fifth symphony concert attracted the usual audience 
to Grays Armory Friday night, the media of attraction heing 
the New York Orchestra aided soloistically and artistically 

by Helen Stanley, prima donna soprano 


« . . * ‘ 

Mme. Helen Stanley was heard in arias by Debussy and 
Godard for the which she deserves our thanks in introducing 
to us novelties that proved of exceptional interest, both by 
reason of their newness and the brilliant stvle in which they 


were rendered. 

Mme. Stanley has heen heard here before, but upon no 
previous occasion has she given us so fine an exposition 
of vocal and interpretive artistry Her tones are of excep 
tional clarity and her upper-tone climaxes aroused the enthu 
siasm of the audience to such a degree that numerous recalls 
and a “Tosca” excerpt, as encore, were the penalty 


Wilson G. Smith, Cleveland Press 
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IF YOUR COPY IS LATE 


Because of the unprecedented transporta- 
tion conditions, all periodicals will frequent- 
ly be delivered late. If your copy of the 
Musical Courier does not reach you on time 
please do not write complaining of the de- 
lay, as it is beyond our power to prevent it. 
Until transportation conditions are im- 
proved these delays and irregularities are 
unavoidable. 

















At a recent Los Angeles symphony concert, com- 
positions by two local composers, Cadman and de 
Zielinski, were on the program, 


a 
Music helps drama to live. Go through the list 
of operas and see how many plays, even successful 


ones, have been saved from total oblivion because 
great composers set them to music, 
- ny one — 

Tamaki Miura as Butterfly drew a regular “Galli- 
Curci crowd” to the Lexington Theater last Satur- 
day evening. Suggestion to American composer : 
Write an opera which will fit the unique personality 
of this magnetic and popular artist. 

—— 

Philip Hale and H. T. Parker are out with a boom 
for Rabaud to succeed himself next season as con- 
ductor of the Boston Orchestra. If no first class 
American leader becomes the head of the organiza- 
tion, Rabaud is as acceptable as any other foreigner 
now available. 





—o——— 

Critics who heard the Beecham production of 
“The Golden Cock,” given at Manchester (Eng- 
land) as an opera like any other, with singers acting 
the parts, report that the piece produced very much 
the same impression as in its pantomimed or ballet 
form. It is to be hoped, however, that the Metro- 
politan will not repeat “The Golden Cock” experi- 
ment with any of the standard works, Once is a 
novelty, twice is a bore. 


Yvonne Gall, who is appearing with great success 
with the Chicago Opera Association at the Lexing- 
ton Theater, has been secured by the Paris Grand 
Opera to create roles in two new operas. The first 
is “Guercoeur,” by Alberic Magnard (who, as is 
generally known, was murdered by the Germans at 
the beginning of the war, and who had composed 
another opera, “Berenice,” a symphony, several 
quintets, and other chamber music), and Mlle. 
Gall’s other creation will be the soprano part in 
“Antar,” lyrics by Chekri Ganen and music by 
Gabriel Dupont, another young composer who died 
early in the war, of tuberculosis. His “La Glu,” 
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poem by Richepin, created by Alfred Maguenat and 
Genevieve Vix, won much renown for the young 
composer in Europe. Also his “La Farce du 
Cuvier,” was produced recently, In Paris, Miss 
Gall will have Maurice Renaud as coadjutor in 
“Guercoeur.” In “Antar” the title role probably 
will be created by Lucien Muratore. 
——-~----- 

Do not think, O musicians, that, just because the 
fighting has stopped, there is no further need of you 
in war service. On another page of this issue the 
Red Cross appeals for song leaders to work in the 
reconstruction hospitals—salaries and expenses 
paid. And in next week’s paper the Y. M. C. A. 
will explain its need of women entertainers in 
France to keep the boys of the army of occupation 
in good humor, 

——— 

Orville Harrold, the tenor, at the premiére of 
“Robin Hood,” given by the Society of American 
Singers at the Park Theater, New York, had the 
unique experience of appearing on the same stage 
with his own daughter. The popular tenor sang 
the title role of the opera while his nineteen year 
old daughter made her professional debut as a mem- 
ber of, the chorus. She has a most agreeable 
soprano voice and promises to develop into an artist 
of her father’s calibre. 

exeencenendioemeee 

A great company of admirers of Clarence White- 
hill were on hand to welcome him yesterday when 
he made his reentrance at the Metropolitan in 
“Aida.” It is hard to understand why Mr. Gatti 
did not engage such an artist as he is for the whole 
season. ‘The American trio of baritones now at the 
house—Mr, Whitehill, Thomas Chalmers and Rein- 
ald Werrenrath--is one that the country may well 
be proud of—one that challenges comparison with 
any combination of operatic baritones in the world. 

a 

In spite of protests and adverse public opinion, 
the company playing at the Irving Place Theater is 
giving a series of operetta performances in the Ger- 
man language. The proceedings open with “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” Where is the consistency 
in all this, when Brahms and Schubert songs in 
German are by common consent of the singers, 
barred from high class recital programs. Either 
permit German on our concert and grand opera 
stages, or else prohibit it at the Irving Place 
Theater. 

Sneak leaned 

Mayor Hylan of New York has done credit to 
himself by appointing his park commissioner, 
Philip Berolzheimer, to the position of City Cham- 
berlain. Mr. Beroizheimer is one of the few mu- 
sicians who is at the same time a man of big busi- 
ness and a politician as successful as he is clean. He 
is a graduate organist of the Guilmant Organ School 
and retains his interest in that institution as well as 
being heartily in favor of music for the municipality. 
He is enthusiastic at present about the establishment 
of a municipal band in New York. 

a 

It is Cio Cio San’s time of triumph just now. 
Tamaki Miura sang the “Madame Butterfly” heroine 
at the Lexington Theater, on Wednesday, February 
2 Claudia Muzio intoned the role at the 

etropolitan on the next evening, Thursday, Mar- 
cella Craft did it at the Park Theater on Friday, 
and only a short time before we had also Maggie 
Teyte and Geraldine Farrar in the same part. A 
Japanese, an Italian, two Americans, and one Irish 
prima donna essaying the impersonation of the hap- 
less heroine of the Long-Puccini opera. What is 
better still, each one of the quintet was excellerit 
and successful. 

ee ra 

Worth printing in large type is this passage from 
Reginald De Koven’s article in the Herald of Feb- 
ruary 2: “There was a time when great orchestras, 
like the London Philharmonic Society, commis- 
sioned composers to write compositions especially 
for them, and to such a commission we owe Bee- 
thoven’s ninth symphony. Would it not be possible 
today for our great orchestras, which now, are prac- 
tically endowed, to commission American compos- 
ers in similar fashion. It requires some courage 
for any composer who makes a living out of teach- 
ing to spend months over the composition of a sym- 
phonic work with little hope of financial return ; so, 
it seems to me, that if the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Philharmonic Society, the New York 
Symphony Society and the Philadelphia society 
were in a position to give definite commissions to 
prominent composers to write works especially for 
them with a guarantee of reasonable financial re- 
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muneration, that it would do more than anything 
else to stimulate and encourage high class American 
productiveness. I submit the idea for what it is 
worth,” 
ae enna 
In the American, a writer says that it is absurd 
to believe that only a German can properly interpret 
so called German music, only a Frenchman French 
music, only an Italian Italian music. This is a view 
which the MusicaL Courier shares with the Amer- 
ican, The Metropolitan Opera does not agree, how- 
ever, for that institution insists more or less on con- 
fining conductors to the leading of operas of their 
own nationality. Such a limitation is an inference 
of lack of ability on the part of the Metropolitan 
baton wielders. Cannot Moranzoni lead “Oberon,” 
Bodanzky conduct “Tosca,” Monteux lead “Boris 
Godunow,” Papi do “Samson and Delilah”? We 
warrant they can. 
— +4 
MacDowell’s music both vocal and instrumental, 
declares Henry T. Finck, is heard more frequently 
today than ever before, and it is true. Mr. Finck 
cites as another proof of the esteem in which the 
composer is held, the fact that there are about 150 
MacDowell clubs in America. The other day a 
Philadelphia audience rose when a MacDowell work 
was played there. In England, so Mrs. MacDowell 
reports, the royalties on her late husband’s works 
have increased steadily since 1914, despite the war 
conditions. Apropos, on Lincoln’s birthday, Febru- 
ary 12, that interesting and gifted pianist, Winifred 
Christie gave a recital at Aeolian Hall, and she most 
appropriately chose MacDowell’s “Sonata Tragica” 
as her opening number. 
a ae 
The Chicago Musical College announces several 
free scholarships for the summer session of six 
weeks, beginning June 30, in the classes of 
Percy Grainger, Herbert Witherspoon and Oscar 
Saenger. This offer is unique, for though free 
musical scholarships are not new, the offer of them 
for special courses by such masters as those named 
is something decidedly novel. Competitive exam- 
inations will be held the week of June 22, the 
scholarships being awarded to those doing the best 
work in them, Carl D. Kinsey, general manager of 
the college, is to be congratulated on the idea, which 
emphasizes afresh the liberal policy constantly pur- 
sued by his institution. Further information in re- 
gard to the scholarships may be obtained from him. 
PeRENGne Caner eer 
“Simply tremendous,” is the business report that 
comes from all along the line where the San Carlo 
Opera now is touring in the Northwest and on the 
Pacific Coast. The appearances in that section of 
the country are under the aegis of the Ellison-White 
Bureau, for whom Laurence A. Lambert, general 
manager, put Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo organiza- 
tion under contract for eleven weeks. This con- 
stitutes a record, as it is the first time any concert 
bureau ever undertook to tour an opera company 
for any such extended bookings. The San Car'o 
current receipts are impressive. The gross intake 
for the week divided between Vancouver and Seattle 
netted over $20,000. San Francisco welcomed the 
company on February 10, and the advance sale 
showed the same surprising figures as everywhere 
else for the San Carlo Opera this season. 
dclahtiglll inches 


From a Times interview with a Berlin singer and 
conservatory director, Mme. Schoen-Réné, who 
used to live in this country, one gleans that musical 
art is at a standstill now in Germany; that French 
and Italian music will preponderate for awhile 
(about five years) over the Teutonic product; that 
opera houses and‘ conservatories no longer are re- 
ceiving large subventions; that “Spartacide” influ- 
ence was felt in German art even before 1914; that 
the Metropolitan Opera Company might (in the 
opinion of Mme. Réné) tour Germany in a few 
years ; that musical comedy will flourish unharmed ; 
that Bayreuth is rehearsing now for a 1920 Wagner 
festival; the Mannheim, Hannover, Cassel, and 
Wiesbaden operas are closed; the salaries to opera 
stats have been reduced; that Jadlowker, the tenor, 


- at first inclined io take over the management of the 


Berlin Opera and run it along the lines of the Met- 
ropolitan, with a guarantee from wealthy persons, 
had decided that he could not operate against the 
“equality” idea of the personnel, and had offered to 
sing for the Chicago Opera next year ; that Richard 
Strauss had resigned as directing head of the Berlin 
Opera because he would not consent to be elected by 
stage hands, etc.; that Dr. Muck may head the 
Berlin Opera; that German music teachers have 
little hope of a return of their American clientele. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 





Listening with the Pen 


We do not hold any brief for music critics nor 
are we opposed to them on principle. The reason 
we find it necessary to discuss them from time to 
time is because they constitute a certain part of the 
musical life of large cities, and the musical life of 
large cities is an important matter. 

It should be remembered always that the general 
public and a large part of the musical public does 
not read musical criticism. The average concert 
the opera goer attends those functions in order to 
be entertained and pleased. He (or more properly 
speaking, she) is not interested to read next morn: 
ing that Mme. X. does not use her glottis properly, 
or that Mr. Gabrilitzki forgot to put sufficient 
breadth into the fourth measure, third line, page 6, 
of the eighty-sixth Beethoven sonata, Steingraeber 
edition, published in Leipsic. As it is part of our 
business, often we have watched newspaper readers 
in the Subway cf a morning. Ninety-nine per cent. 
of them read their paper interestedly until they get 
to the concert and opera column and without even 
glancing at it, they turn that page hurriedly and 
pass on to the sporting, comic, and Wall Street de- 
partments. 

Musicians do not read criticisms because they 
feel that they know more than the critics and the 
assumption nearly always is right. Opera singers 
read criticisms chiefly in order to rave when they 
are roasted and to exult when their rivals get the 
same dose. Opera singers are not moved much by 
praise because they look upon it as their right. 
Now and then one encounters an opera singer who 
does not read criticisms—he has them translated to 
him. We have been present when great instru- 
mentalists read their notices in the dailies, and we 
have heard them comment, sometimes in one word, 
like “Ass,” “Idiot,” ‘“Ignoramus,” or “Nincomp- 
poop.” 

One of the virtuosos remarked.to us: “He says I 
didn’t play Beethoven well, and I say I did. I know 
more about it than he does.” 

This proves that in order to be fair, a daily 
should run an extra column wherein the criticized 
may answer the critics. 

Another concert hero told us: “Morning news- 
paper criticisms are like egg-shells ; they are thrown 
into the garbage pail after breakfast. Evening 
paper criticisms are deposited on the floor of the 
street cars, elevated, and Subways, together with 
the rest of the dirt.” <A third artist declared: “My 
best answer to the critics who tell me I have no 
feeling and lack artistic completeness, is the box of- 
fice. The more they say against me, the greater 
grow my receipts.” 

In the Sun of last Sunday one reads: 

It is not a matter of opinion whether a woman sings flat. 
That is a matter of fact. You cannot alter it by saying, 
“I do not think so.” If a prima donna sings flat and you 
do not think so it is your ears that are to blame. They 
have not told you the truth. 

it is decidedly a matter of opinion, in fact, of 
differing opinions, whether a woman sings _flat. 
Countless times, as “What the Jury Thinks” has 
shown for years, the Sun critic has said that a man 
or woman sings or plays flat, and simultaneotisly 
some of the critics have called the same artist’s in- 
tonation perfect, while other critics have asserted 
it to be sharp. Of course an artist cannot sing in 
perfect tune, and flat, and sharp, all at the same 
time. Therefore some of the critics are right, some 
are wrong, some are tone-deaf, and maybe some 
are insincere. 

What must one think of all this? Chiefly that 
different persons hear differently. But how is one 
to know when the critic hears correctly and when 
he doesn’t? And if he is unable to tell flat from 
sharp, how much shall he be believed when he 
speaks of “a lack of subtle tone shadings,” “a tone 
defficient in quality,” “uneven rhythm,” “the inner 
voices were not brought out,” “the orchestra 
drowned the singer,” etc. 

The: Sun critic remarks that Mme. Galli-Curci 
sings flat frequently and diagnoses the reason why : 

The trouble then must be with the technic. Singing 
teachers will generally tell you that sagging in pitch is an 
indication of imperfect breath support. And when it oc- 
curs always after the inhalation of a half breath the prob- 
ability becomes a certainty. How long will it take the 


operagoing public to find out that Mme. Galli-Curci has 
this fault? Perhaps another season. 


Aside from the fact that the public is not inter- 


ested in a singer’s technical process, may we not 
point out gently, very gently, that if the public read 
the Sun critic, long ago they would have been aware 
of Mme, Galli-Curci’s fault, for the Sun critic has 
been pointing it out diligently for two winters. The 
inference is obvious; namely, that either the Sun 
critic is not read, or being read, the public pays no 
attention to him, 

Perhaps Mme. Galli-Curci ought to take a course 
of singing lessons from the Sun critic, who is a 
singing teacher. The poor lady really ought to learn 
how to manage her breath, and not keep on fooling 
the American public into the idea that she has such 
knowledge. 

But is it her breath that causes the trouble the 
Sun critic. worries about so conscientiously. Is it, 
we ask? For here comes the Times critic, an ex- 
perienced and thoughtful gentleman, who assures 
us as follows: 

The reason she frequently sings off the key is because 
her voice is not accurately focused on the resonators. She 
allows her tone to spread in the mouth before she brings 
it to the front of her face where the hard resonators are 
situated (forehead, nose, teeth), and thus it fritters away 
on the soft tissues. Hence the imperfect pitch in vibra- 
tions, 

Isn’t it awful, and what is to become of little 
Galli-Curci with her imperfect breath support, 
unfocused resonators, and voice frittered on the 
soft tissues ? 


Et Tu, Tribune 


Galli-Curci in “Lucia,” February 7 
Herald 


There was no 
to flatness. 


Tribune 
Alas! She continued her 
differences with the pitch 
and she was flat far too 
often. 


tendency 


Laying Down the Laws 

We have some musical suggestions 
League of Nations. These are they: 

1. The establishment of an embargo on Bruckner. 

2. Limitation of Beethoven recitals. 

3. Universal disarmament of critics. 

4. Dismemberment of Schénberg’s “Pelleas and 
Melisande.” 

5. Reducing the pay of musical editors. 

6. Defending the integrity of the press agents. 

7. Regulating the egotism of tenors. 

8. Enforcing the performance here of more Rus- 
sian operas. 

9. Abolishing the claque nuisance. 

10. Policing the Lexington for 
spies. 

12. Secret fees of singers, and not those prepared 
for publication, to be given out. 

13. All ports ef entry to be closed to deadheads. 

14. Self determination to rule as to whether a lad 
wishes to become a first base, or a second bass. 

15. No manager shall annex in commission more 
than eighty per cent. of an artist’s fee. 

16. Wagner operas must end before 2 a. m. 

17. The chorus shall be allowed to call the prin- 
cipals anything it likes. 


for the 


Metropolitan 


Returning to the Muttons 

Critics are discussed also by Frederick Donaghey 
—one of them—in a recent Chicago Tribune article. 
He takes as a text the utterance of Reginald De 
Koven in an interview : 

The music critic has a very definite place; and when | 
say critic I do not mean music reporter. They are two 
very different persons. The work of a music critic, to 
fulfill its end, must be competent, constructive and in 
structive. For competence, a certain amount of knowledge 
is absolutely necessary. Any critic who cannot read an 
orchestra score has no right to criticize the orchestra, con- 
ductor, or personnel. 


Donaghey seems to think that regular critics 
know too much about music and that limitations of 
time prevent them from presenting their knowledge 
in a form acceptable to the general reader. When 
Bernard Shaw started to write music criticism for 
T. P. O’Connor’s London Star thirty years ago, says 
Donaghey, the shrewd T. P. told G. B. S.: “Say 
what you like, but, if you care for your job, don’t 
tell us anything about Bach in B minor.” 

A comic and sinister lot, according to Donaghey, 
are the critics who believe that they are called of 
the Almighty to write music and musicians up and 
down. They pen only a few lines “that create in 
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the layman an appetite for what they think they 
write about. ‘They appear to be trying to impress 
the layman with an exalted idea of their attain- 
ments, Lhey write of a sonata as if it were a viru- 
lent disease, and of a symphony to make it seem a 
device of punishment, and not an entertainment.” 
Donaghey finales m this unadorned fashion: 


Mr. De Koven is, I believe, right when he says that the 
music critic and the music reporter “are two very dif- 
ferent persons”; and the difference is all in favor of the 
latter, whose allocation is to tell the public what goes on. 
The critic’s is, I infer, to meddle with matters that are 
none of his business and none of the public’s, as telling 
the managers how to run the opera-houses, the conductors 
how to make programs for the orchestras, the eminences 
what and how to sing and to play, and the second raters 
where to go for additional tuition. 


De Koven himselt takes a fling at his colleagues 
in his Herald column of February 2: 


It is, | believe, a mistake to consider that it is a crimi 
nal offence, punishable by fine, imprisonment or criminal 
reprobation of the severest kind, to write an opera, be it 
grand cr comic; and yet it would seem that some of our 
learned critics are apt to look upon opera writing from 
this point of view. A little fellow feeling, they say, makes 
us wondrous kind, and | have sat on the anxious bench 
of the criticised, lo! these years a-many,. with the 
result that 1 am sometimes tempted to ask myself 
whether the uses of musical criticism are not outweighed 
hy its abuses. I read the other day a criticism of Mr. 
evrier’s “Gismonda,” produced for the first time in New 
York with good measure of success last Monday night, 
by one of my local confreres which was so unsympathetic, 
so uninstructed and uninstructive, so intent on exploiting 
a critical personality at the expense of the composer and 
his work and practically everybody concerned in it, that 
| began to wonder why any composer, obliged to submit 
to such lack of consideration, appreciation’ and artistic 
understanding, should ever be inspired to write anything 
at any time. It surely is unfair and unjust that any com 
poser who has spent his life in acquiring a knowledge of 
a difficult art, and who, in putting an operatic work before 
the public, must be credited with at least the desire to 
cxpress the very best that is in him, should be subjected 
to sarcastic and unthinking comment from a critic who 
could not read an orchestral score to save his life; who 
could not write the simplest melody to save him from 
perdition; but who yet ventures, after a single hearing, 
to damn, vilify and deride an operatic work which it may 
have taken years of honest and sincere effort on the part 
of the composer to produce. I hold, critically speaking, 
that every honest artistic effort is worthy of its meed of 
critical acknowledgment and appreciation, whether it 
reaches the desired artistic goal or not. And this is, as | 
hold, the essential basis and end of constructive criticism, 
and no criticism to be valuable should be anything else. 


Variationettes 


An overtone is one of those tones which are left 
over and not played by amateur pianists. 

nrne 

“What is suspension ?” asked the pupil. 

“When your term of lessons is finished and your 
father forgets to send the ” then the weary and 
absent minded teacher realized what he was saying. 

Re eR 


“What key do you prefer?” asked the teacher on 
another occasion. 

“The house key,” replied the young chap whose 
father was bringing him up in the old-fashioned 
way. 

RRR 

It is natural for Italians to Italicize their vocal 
utterance. 

Rene 

After the Chicago Opera departs it will seem like 
“lunga pausa” here. 

zRme 

There is no such thing as a bad musician. 
either is, or is not, a musician. 

mRme 


ne 


The market for violinist-conductors was fever- 
ishly active last Saturday and Sunday a week ago 
It appears that Franz Kneisel was the visiting 
conductor of the Chicago Orchestra for its January 
31 and February 1 concerts while Jacques Thibaud 
was to be the soloist of these occasions. On February 
2, Thibaud was slated to lead the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra at a special concert there which had Eugen 
Ysaye down as soloist for three concertos. The 
sudden illness of Thibaud made it impossible for 
him to reach Cincinnati and instead, Kneisel rushed 
there from Chicago and substituted for his col 
league. A few years ago many of the pianists were 
directing orchestras as a little diversion on the side ; 
now the practise seenis to have passed to the fic 
dlers 

nee 


It is a funny thing how often a composition long 
neglected, suddenly is taken up simultaneously in 
various quarters, and has a renewed and intensive 
run for a short while only to sink back into oblivion 
as suddenly as it had emerged. There is Dvorak’s 
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“Carnival” overture, for instance. The other day 
we heard it played by Vecsey’s excellent little or- 
chestra at the Ritz-Carlton. Within the next two 
days we received current programs from the Min- 
neapolis and Chicago orchestras, both scheduling 
the “Carnival” for performance. Apropos, we con 
sider it an overlong and overrated work of the 
picturesque Bohemian master. 

“eee 

Bernard Shaw said that he wrote a certain pro- 
duction in verse because he was too busy to do it in 
prose. On the other hand there is Zola, of whose 
libretto for “Messidor,” Gauthier-Villars declared. 
“It is in prose because Zola did not have the time 
to versify his drama.” 

nF 

When a pounding pianist goes concert-traveling, 
he achieves a tour de force. 

nr, 

Did you know that he is Captain Riccardo Strac- 
ciari, of the Chicago police force? 

nr, 

Recently we saw four eminent singing maestros 
sitting together at table fraternally. They were 
Dudley Buck, Oscar Saenger, Victor Harris, Her- 
bert Witherspoon. 

& & 

It always has seemed to us a dangerous proceed- 
ing to question a composer’s sincerity. The mere 
fact that we do not like his music, or that it is dif- 
ferent from anything else, or that is is unsuccessful, 
does not necessarily indicate its creator’s insincerity. 
Much orthodox music, written in all the sanctity of 
righteous form and manner, is far from being 


sincere, 
nere 
Rachmaninoff announces an all Russian recital 
for Boston, February 22. A Scriabine sonata 
fantasie, op. 19, short pieces by Medtner and 


Scriabine, and six Rachmaninoff preludes and the 
same composer’s op. 22 variations on a theme by 
Chopin, constitute the unusual bill. 
4 

Mozart's “Figaro” and Wagner's “Tristan” were 
given given last month in Manchester, England, 
by the Beecham Opera. Evidently the [English 
never will learn how very wicked those operas 
really are. 


mene 
Arditi, though an admirable conductor of Italian 
opera, was by no means a well-bred man. Once, 
when at Birmingham, England, his friends advised 
him to run over to Stratford-on-Avon, famous as 
the birthplace of Shakespeare. ‘And who is that ?” 
isked he. “Don’t you know of the man who wrote 
‘Macbeth’ and ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and ‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor’ and ‘Othello’ ?” “Ah,” ex- 
claimed he at last, “you mean, ze librettist.”-—Lon- 
don Music, 
Rene 
The ridiculous lengths to which the conferring 
of titles may go in Europe, is afforded in the case 
of an individual who died in London recenjly and 
was well known as a writer of popular songs. He 
was referred to in his obituary notices as Sir Alfred 
Scott-Gatty, K. C. V. O., Garter Principal King-of- 
(rms. 


eRe 
Indefatigable F, C. is on hand with this poser: 
“Why are singing apparatuses called Talking 
Machines ?” 
nme 


The Manchester Guardian deplores that Pad- 
erewski should have been taken to Danzig in a 
British warship. The London Daily Telegraph re- 
grets that the Poles occupied Prussian-Polish land 
in advance of a settlement by the Peace Conference, 
and the same paper deprecates the policy of trying 
to force the hand of that assemblage by creating a 
pressing situation through violence. 

eRe 


Not long ago this column wondered Whether 
musical artists would follow the example of the best 
paid movie stars and become their own managers. 
rieda Hempel, Incorporated, with her own 
directorial staff and business office, is the answer. 

. 


From “Impartial” comes the attached : 


1 am with vou heart and soul in what you say about 
music critics of the cut and dried kind. I have some spe- 
cial dislikes, however, and I wonder whether you agree 
with me. My dislikes are critics who sermonize, orate, 
review historically, review statistically, review sneeringly, 
review patronizingly, review reminiscently, scold, gush or 
slobber, and quote their own former reviews. 

ed 


There must have been idealists also in 1870-71, 
for Bizet wrote then to a friend: “And our poor 
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philosophy, our dreams of universal peace, the 
brotherhood of nations, human fellowship!” 
ed 

A friend of this column reminds us that when we 
spoke last week of what some great musicians had 
done for others of their craft, we should have men- 
tioned Hans von Biilow.. Amendment ac- 
cepted, 


also 


Ree 

Treason, treason! Henry T. Finck writes in the 
:vening Post of February 4: 

What a cleansing of the Augean stables there will be 
when the music of the Prussian autocracy hating revolu- 
tionist again takes place in our repertoires: One bar of 
Wagner is worth all that Mascagni ever penned! 

nF 

The busy violins were somewhat under the 
weather in ‘‘Velleas and Melisande” last Wednes- 
day. There was plenty of symbolism in_ their 
playing, but what we desired was more Zimbalism. 

\ a 

Whoever invented stopped trumpets is responsi- 
ble for much of the ultra modern music. What 
would our contemporary composers do without 
their muffled brass ? 

nme 

And speaking of the composers of today, why do 
the english and American music makers write so 
many pastorales and always put them in 6-8 time? 
We suspect that a great deal of actual pastoralling 
is being done in other rhythms. [very time Pan 
inspires a work he 1s set down in 6-8. Somehow 
we imagine that the old boy’s dance movement was 
more 5-4 or 7-3 than anything else. 

a 

We have not read the libretto of “Isabeau” word 
for word, but we seem to remember that in the plot, 
the populace had promised to remain indoors and 
draw the blinds while the maltreated lady rode 
through the streets. In the third act of “Isabeau,”’ 
the poetical Foico pelts the nude beauty with flow- 
ers. Immediately the townspeople rush out and 
seize him. We are worried to find out how they 
knew what Foleo was doing? 

2m, Re 

“No playwright ever has written a bad first act,” 
said Charles Frohman. By the same token, no 
composer ever has written a bad scherzo. 

\ nd 

Player pianos are getting to be more human and 

piano players are becoming more mechanical. 
a 


Place aux dames, so far as piano playing is con- 
cerned for the past week or so here. We had young 
Magdeleine Brard, a truly gifted debutante ; Ethel 
Leginska, brilliant, impetuous, intense; Olga Sam- 
aroff, clean-cut, cerebral, authoritative; Winifred 
Christie, earnest, accomplished, appealing ; and Gui- 
omar Novaes, luminous, wistful, tender. These 
young women were born, respectively, in France, 
England, United States, Canada, and Brazil, show- 
ing that the great male pianists have not succeeded 
in making the world unsafe for feminine pianistic 
talent. 

nme 

One of the Gpera singers was terrifically excited 
when she picked up the Evening Sun the other 
night and read the headline: “Brightest Star Season 
Here.” The article began: “Eight out of twenty 
first magnitude bodies now are seen here. Among 
the sparkling brilliants of mid-winter skies are 
Betelgeuse, Sirius, Procyon.” The singer rushed off 
to see the press agent who had to explain carefully 
that the piece of writing referred to celestial bodies 
and that the names were not those of singing stars. 

id a 

This making of records by pianists, singers, 
violinists, and composers, surely will play havoc 
with the critical profession later on. Future gen- 
erations will not need any one to tell them about 
the “traditions,” every household then being sup- 
plied with several cans of them in the record 
cabinets. 

nme 

Albert Spalding, while the war was. in its last 
days, wrote to a friend in this country as follows: 

I saw in the London Times the other day that they were 
giving “Walkyrie.” Imagine it! A Wagner opera. True, 
it was in English, but still it remains Wagner. Now, I 
am no Germanophobe when it comes to musig as I think 
that the great German musicians such as Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, etc., are the contradiction 
of modern Germany today. But somehow Wagner, with 
his Wotans and Frickas and blatant brasses, is too po- 
tently a modern German and a precursor of Hun conceit 
and tea frightfulness. I am not in a humor to hear tall 
Amazons shriek out a Teutonic “Ho-yo-to-ho” while Hun 
guns are pouring their hellish destruction into the heart 
of France and Italy. Somehow I wouldn’t mind “Tristan” 
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or “Meistersinger” so much, but blood and thunder “Sieg- 
frieds” and Briinhildes gt py 2 


Musical arithmetic: If a tenor gets a certain 
sum per night, how much more does he think he 
ought to have? 

eRe 

If music is the handmaid to art, some of it ought 
to get a month’s notice. 

zee 

We wonder what has become of Enrico Bossi, 
that very gifted composer who started out so bril- 
liantly a few years ago and promised to range 
himself alongside Martucci, -Sgambati, Wolf- 
Ferrari, and the few other Italians who have been 
able to write successful music for the concert room ? 

2 - 

The all-Wagner concert has not yet arrived but 
the 5/7 Wagner program is here. Next Saturday 
there will be a special Philharmonic seance with 
two numbers by Tschaikowsky and a quintet of 
orchestral excerpts from the Wagner operas. 

eee 


By the way, no one would have enjoyed his 
present operatic ostracism more than Wagner him- 
self, were he living today. He thrived on the agony 
of that sort of thing. “How they will flock to hear 
me as soon as the ban is lifted,” he would be saying 
to himself. 

nner 

Shelbyville, IIL, is in the limelight again. It has 
produced a hen which lays “double-barreled eggs,” 
a large outer egg with another, perfectly formed, 
inside. The previous achievement of Shelbyville 
was to give to the world Charles L. Wagner, who 
has a double-barreled success in McCormack and 
Galli-Curci, 

nme 

Which is the greatest musical paper in the world 
and why are you reading it at this minute? 

ene 


A Prohibition suggestion for next season at the 
Metropolitan: Give Cherubini’s “The Water Car- 
rier.” LEONARD LIERLING. 


a 


IS WRITING OPERA A LUXURY? 


A deep insight into current operatic conditions in 
America, in so far as they affect American com- 
posers, was aflorded by the Herald remark of 
Reginald De Koven not long ago, when he says, 
“Composers of opera in Italy, unlike this country, 
are paid at least something for their work, which is 
a reason why operas still continue to be written in 
Italy. In this country, with only two producing 
opera houses, the ambitious composer who allows 
himself opera writing as a luxury without any pos- 
sibility of gaining an adequate return for his musi- 
cal labor if he relies on his profession alone as a 
means of support, stands in imminent danger of 
starvation. The above being undoubtedly true, 
there must surely be something rotten in the oper- 
atic State of Denmark, in this country at least.” 
As Mr. De Koven is a composer who has had a 
grand opera produced at the Metropolitan he knows 
whereof he speaks, and his words are not encour- 
aging to other American music writers who dream 
that fame and fortune would be theirs were they to 
“make” the Metropolitan with a lyrical stage work 
We wish we had a panacea to offer, a remedy to 
suggest, but we have not. Build more opera houses, 
give more opera? To whom must such a request be 
addressed? The Government, States, municipaii- 
ties, wealthy persons, music lovers, or the plain 
people? We know not, 


MORE RUSSIAN OPERA, PERHAPS 


Almost the first musical voice to come out of 
Berlin is that of Hermann Jadlowker, tenor, once 
of the Metropolitan Opera, who says that he de- 
clined to run the once Imperial Royal Opera after 
he stopped to think that the stage hands, under the 
soviet rule, had just as much right to feel stuck up 
as a tenor. Further Hermann—who, by the way 
is a Russian citizen—deposes that he is coming to 
America next season as a member of the Chicago 
Opera Association. This is a wise move on Her- 
mann’s part, for food and salaries are undoubtedly 
surer with Campanini than in Berlin. It is a sure 
bet that Jadlowker is not coming over to sing in 
German opera with the Chicago company, for Cam- 
panini is not going to give German opera. The an- 
swer is that there will be a considerable number of 
Russian operas in the Chicago repertory next season 
and that Campanini will bring over not only Jad- 
lowker, but a goodly number of other Russian 
artists. 
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CAN’T AMERICA DO THIS? 


Not long ago the Musicat Courter told of the 
formation in England, of a British music society, 
with a distinguished membership, and recommended 
the founding of a similar organization in this coun- 
try. Some of the objects of the B. M. S. are the 
establishment of common rooms with offices in all 
musical centers, provincial and metropolitan; the 
formation of music lending libraries; the prepara- 
tion of a catalogue of British music of permanent 
interest ; the organization of an information bureau ; 
the formation of local committees for the discov- 
ery and organization of local talent; the assisting 
of composers to multiply copies of their scores for 
circulation among concert and opera directors; and 
the formation of local centers in provincial towns 
for giving concerts of chamber music, etc., and lec- 
tures on musical subjects, which meetings all mem- 
bers of the society may attend. 

Its propagandist aims include the organization of 
influence for the improvement of church music in 
all denominations; the expression of local public 
opinion in the support of artists, teachers, organists, 
and conductors who are furthering the aims of the 
society ; the encouragement of opera directors to 
experiment with British opera as distinct from opera 
in English; the initiation of agitation for municipal 
public bands, orchestras, and theaters available for 
operatic performances; the keeping before munici- 
palities which have established bands or orchestras 
of the importance of reserving for British music a 
share of the serious as distinct from the trivial part 
of their programs, and the briefing of friendly mu- 
nicipal councilors and officials with lists of suitable 
and available British music ; the organization of the 
musical vote, both municipal and parliamentary ; the 
establishment of relations between the higher artis- 
tic centers of British music and the picture palaces, 
the labor organizations, the Church Army, the Sal- 
vation Army, etc. ; the insistence on the desirability 
of a change in the balance between British and for- 
eign music in the repertories of military bands, and 
finally, the appointment of special representatives of 
the society in Paris, Rome, Madrid, Brussels, Am- 
sterdam, Stockholm, New York, Cape Town, and 
other cities. 

Educationally, the society will promote the hold- 
ing of public and private meetings for the discussion 
of musical matters; the training of audiences for 
the forthcoming performances by lectures; the 
bringing of pressure to bear on school managers, 
local education committees, and on the Board of Fd- 
ucation, to introduce and improve the teaching. of 
music in public, elementary, secondary, and contin- 
uation schools; the placing of British music in a 
position commensurate with that occupied by Eng- 
lish literature as a culture subject in educational in- 
stitutions ; the voicing of a claim for the addition of 
a music section to all public libraries ; the provision 
of practical advice and a moral support to librarians 
who realize the social value of such an addition ; and 
the publication of pamphlets, newspaper correspond- 
ences, lectures, manifestoes, records of transactions, 
and other documents needed to inform and educate 
public opinion on British music of all periods, or 


music in general. 
. insist 


AN IMPORTANT WORK NEGLECTED 

Does anyone know why the first symphony of 
John Alden Carpenter has never been heard in New 
York, though it was produced at Norfolk, Conn., 
in June, 1917. It is without question one of the 
most important works of modern American litera- 
ture, and that New York, with three regular series 
of concerts by different orchestras—and a fourth 
this season, with the visit of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra—has not heard it, is unbelievable.  Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Damrosch might play the same com- 
poser’s “Perambulator Suite” again. It is well 
worth a second hearing, and many more after that 
—much superior to the questionable French music 
with which Mr. Damrosch has been encumbering 
his programs this season, presumably out of com- 
pliment to the various friends that he met in Paris 


last summer. 
ctncneatll anche! 


HE SHOULD WORRY? 

A correspondent is worried because he thinks 
that the rising popularity of the melody ballad may 
interfere with the propagation of what he calls 
“legitimate” songs. There is no need to fear on 
that score. The wide vogue of Tosti’s “Good Bye” 


did not stop Brahms’ “Waldeseinsamkeit” from 
reaching all the persons who like that kind of a 
piece ; the “Rosary” failed to stop the acceptance of 
Debussy’s “Il Pleure dans mon cceur” ; the universal 
hit made by “I Hear You Calling Me” has not in- 
terfered with Tschaikowsky’s “Nur Wer die Sehn- 
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sucht kennt”; and the current general desire for 
“When You Look in the Heart of a Rose” will not 
put Strauss’ “Serenade” or Schubert’s “Erlking” 
out of the running. A melody ballad has its place 
in the scheme of things musical, but it must be a 
good melody ballad. 


connie eens 
IN THE GARDEN OF VENUS 


Venus, the beautiful daughter of Jupiter, was 
born amid the warm waves of the sea where it 
dashes into foam by the shores of Cypress. The 
water nymphs and dolphins first beheld the charms 
that have lived for twenty centuries in the verse of 
poets and the white marble of sculptors. The most 
famous statue in the world today represents Venus. 
No one knows who made the noble and lovely 
marble woman found in the island of Melos a hun- 
dred years ago, but the world at once knew Venus 
when she appeared before her modern admirers. 
still crowned and covered with a glory that corrod- 
ing time has not yet taken from her. 

The Venus who lived in the golden age of poetic 
mythology had a palace worthy of the Queen of 
Love and daughter of mighty Jupiter. In one of 
the palace gardens two living springs gushed from 
the earth and watered the flowers that bloomed 
throughout the year. There was no winter in the 
garden of Venus. Her little Eros, who had a pretty 
pair of white wings on his shoulders, ran about 
among the lilies and forget-me-nots unclothed, 
learning to use his silver bow. The Latin poets 
called him Cupid and said that his archery was per- 
fect. He never missed the heart he shot at. Some- 
times his arrow was of lead and it gave a wound 
that caused anger, hatred and disgust. But his 
favorite arrow was made of silver. It wounded 
only to make the heart feel the pangs and delights 
of love. 

Cupid and his mother Venus disappeared during 
the reign of the philosphers in Athens three hun- 
dred years before the present era and no one has 
ever found them. The silver arrows of Eros fly 
about unseen, however, even to this day. There 
would be no music in the world if they had lost their 
potency. 

The springs in the garden of: Venus still are 
flowing somewhere for the influence of their magic 
is everywhere to be seen. One stream is filled with 
a clear and sparkling water so sweet and cheering 
that the lips which drink of it speak only gentle 
words and give delight to all who hear them. The 
other stream is dark and turbid. Its bitter waters 
sear the lips and make them utter harsh and sting- 
ing words that hurt and anger, every one who hears 
them. 

That is why many a beautiful face fails to attract. 
The lips which have touched the bitter waters in the 
garden of Venus can utter only words of jealousy, 
contempt and injury. And that, too, is the reason 
why a plain and most unpromising girl sometimes 
bewitches thousands with her song. Her lips have 
drunk of the joyous waters of the sweet spring and 
in the tones of her voice linger the music and the 
charm of the poet’s ancient world. The voice of 
Venus and the laugh of little Cupid must have been 
hidden in the waters of the sunny brook among the 
flowers. 


cmisaanitunicianine 
IN MEMORY OF ROOSEVELT 


In celebration of the day set apart for memorial 
and honors to the late Theodore Roosevelt, the 
Symphony Society played several appropriate num 
bers at its Carnegie Hall concert last Sunday. 
The same orchestra announces also musical cele: 
bration of the victory of the Allied forces and the 
United States, to be held under the direction of 


‘Walter Damrosch by the combined Oratorio and 


_ 


Symphony Societies, Friday evening March 7, 
Thursday afternoon, March 13, and Saturday even- 
ing, March 15. The program is to illustrate the 
Conflict, Victory and Peace, with characteristic 
numbers from Handel’s “Israel in Egypt” (includ- 
ing the duet “The Lord Is a Man of War,” and 
“Miriam’s Song of Triumph”), the Dead March 
from “Saul,” in memory of our fallen soldiers ; and 
“Lo, the Conquering Hero Comes,” from “Judas 
Maccabeus.” A “Peace Hymn of the Republic,” 
words by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, and music by Wal- 
ter Damrosch, will be sung by the chorus and audi- 
ence. The concerts of March 13 and 15 are to 
illustrate “the brotherhood of man and the world 
yearning for universal peace,” and will consist of 
two works by Beethoven, the Benedictus from his 
“Missa Solemnis” and the ninth symphony, with 
the choral finale. “Ode to Joy.” Distinguished 
public officials and high officers of the army and 
navy have been invited to be present at the festival! 


I SEE THAT— 


Galli-Curci’s appearance at the Biltmore has been changed 
from February 21 to February 28. 

The San Carlo Opera Company is continuing to prosper 
artistically and financially. a 

Reginald De teal suggests that the big orchestras com- 
mission American composers to write new works, thus 
giving native talent an incentive. 

May Peterson is called the “golden girl of the Metro- 
politan.” 

Alois Trnka was David Hochstein’s first teacher. 

Alfred Hallam, director of the Boston Festival, is con- 
tinuing to receive announcements from persons who 
sang at the famous peace jubilee of fifty years ago 
that they will be members of the grand chorus at the 
coming event. 

Gustave Huberdeau is a versatile singer. 

Summer Salter frequently plays entire programs by Ameri- 
can composers. 

Emma Calvé, after a fourteen years’ absence, again thrills 
London with her superb vocalism. 

Cyrena Van Gordon sang “The Dawn and You,” by Gus- 
tave Ferrari, at the Biltmore Friday Morning Musi- 
cale on February 7. 

Louis H. Bourdon, the Montreal manager, is spending a 
week in New York City. 

Teresita Carrefio, daughter of the late Teresa Carrefio, 

has opened a studio in New York City. 

Chicago Musical College announces several free 
scholarships for the summer session of six weeks, be- 
ginning June 30, in the classes of Percy Grainger, Her- 
bert Witherspoon and Oscar Saenger. 

A fund is being raised in Toledo, Ohio, to erect a Soldiers’ 
Memorial Hall, which is to contain an auditorium for 
orchestral concerts and music festivals. 

The recent concert of the National Chorus of Toronto 
proved to be one of the greatest successes in the his- 
tory of the society. 

On another page of this issue Constantine Von Sternberg 
has given some excellent hints on how to master the 
difficulties of the Chopin prelude No. 24. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink packed the Seattle Auditorium 
twice in three days. 

Fernando Carpi will give his first New York recital in 
Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, February 17. 

John Powell’s “Rhapsodie Negre” was heartily approved 
of when recently played by the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

W. Henry Zay believes that the success or failure of 
American opera depends on the adoption of “singing 
on the timbre,” as the voice then accommodates itself 
to all sentiments, nobility, reverence, tenderness, anger, 
joy, etc. 

The Chicago Opera Association will give seven perform- 
ances in the Detroit Arena Auditorium, beginning 
March 14. 

George Folsom Granberry “rode three bicycles to pieces” 
while in the Argonne Forest. 

The Symphony Society of New York played several ap- 
propriate numbers at its Carnegie Hall recital last 
Sunday in celebration of the day set apart for memo- 
rial honors to the late Theodore Roosevelt. 

Irene Williams scored a distinct success with her singing 
of one of Mana-Zucca’s songs at her New York re- 
cital. 

Marie Sundelius is to appear with the Handel and Haydn 
Society. 

Casals is not lost, but in Mexico. 

Reinald Werrenrath has a record list of appearances. 

Charles Wagner’s home folks attend a McCormack con- 
cert. 

Fritz Kreisler and 
Mexico City. 

Dr. Fery Lulek recently presented six of his excellent ar- 
tist-pupils in recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music 

Owing to lack of seating capacity, nearly 1,000 people were 
turned away from a recent “Pop” concert given by the 
Cincinnati Orchestra. bes 

Harold Bauer appeared before a New York atidience at 
the same moment as one of his Duo-Art records was 
reproduced with the San Francisco Orchestra 

Harold Land sang in “The Messiah” in Yonkers on Feb- 
ruary 5, and on February 12 he appeared in Jersey 
City at the Lincoln Association. 

Christine Langenhan gave a song recital at Camp Merritt, 
N. J., for the soldiers who had returned from over- 
seas. 

Frederick Gunster is now filling some of his belated en- 
gagements, owing to his activity for several months 
past in Y. M. C. A. war work. 

Isolde Menges appeared in a taxing program at the Schu- 
bert Club, St. Paul, Minn., on January 20. 

H, E. Van Surdam. after thrilling experiences in the United 
States Army, is again singing at the Hotel del Coro- 
nado, Coronado Beach, Cal. 

Dr. Boris Duner has founded a. scholarship for Jewish 
children at the Canadian Academy of Music in Mon- 
treal. 

Gaylord Yost has been re-engaged for the National Amer- 
ican Music Festival, to be held at Lockport, N. Y., the 
first week of September. 

Every member of the Cincinnati Orchestra rose to his feet 
as a compliment to Arthur Shattuck on the occasion 
when the pianist appeared as soloist with that organ- 
ization. 

Mary Potter, a Regneas pupil, scored in Denver when sh« 
sang Cadman’s “The Song of the Robin Woman,” 
from “Shanewis.” 

Riccardo Stracciari sang “The Long, Long Trail” over the 
telephone. 

Herbert Dittler has received his honorable discharge from 
the army, and has returned to New York to resume 
his former activities. 

The Zoellner Quartet is to be congratulated upon giving 
over 500 concerts within the past six years, 

Victoria’ Boshko is to play at the Metropolitan Opera 
House Sunday night concert on February 23. 

The Galli-Curci Hippodrome concert, last Sunday, netted 
$14,000 for the Stony Wold Sanatorium. G. 


The 


Leopold Godowsky are to play in 
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CREATORE OPERA COMPANY 
ENTHUSES CLEVELANDERS 


New York Symphony Receives Cordial Welcome— 
Regina Vicarino Substitutes for Ornstein— 
Notes 


Cleveland, 

On Friday evening, January 17, the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, made its second 
appearance in Cleveland this season. Helen Stanley, so- 
prano, was the soloist. As usual Mr. Damrosch received 
a cordial welcome, and the large audience spent a most 
delightful evening. Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony was 
the principal orchestral number. Of the four movements, 
the andante cantabile was the one which especially ap- 
pealed, and such a hearty applause followed that the play- 
ers were also bidden to acknowledge it. Following the 
intermission came a charming Beethoven trio for oboe, 
clarinet and English horn, a polonaise for strings, also by 
Beethoven, and lastly a rarely Reard symphonic poem, 
“Phaeton,” by Saint-Saéns, 

Mme. Stanley sang delightfully. 
qumbers the aria of “Lia,” from 
Prodigue,” and the aria of Leonore, 
Tasse.” However, she was persuaded by 
urgent recalls to add still another aria, “Vissi d’Arte,” 
from Puccini's “La Tosca,” and this perhaps, was even 
better liked than her programmed numbers. Mme. Stan- 
ley’s clear, bell like soprano, as well as her personal charm, 
very much of a favorite with Cleveland song 


Ohio, January 28, 19109. 


She chose Ad her 
Debussy’s Enfant 
from Codard’e “La 
many and 


made her 
lovers. 
New York Symphony's Children’s Concert 

The Suturday afternoon concert for young people by 
the New York Symphony Orchestra brought a good at- 
tendance, especially of young people, for whom Mr. Dam- 
rosch plans his delightful programs. Of apecial interest 
three Belgian folksongs by Arthur de Greef. An- 
number which produced great applause and an 
was a waltz from the “Serenade for Strings,” by 
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Tschaikowsky. All people, young and old, will look for- 
ward with eager anticipation to the return of Mr. Dam- 
and his orchestra next season. 

Creatore’s Opera Company Scores 

To keep up with the musical events this past week, 
people have certainly been kept on the “go.” Aside from 
a week of grand opera, many recitals have taken place. 

Creatore’s Grand Opera Company scored a big success. 
A notable band leader, Creatore proved himself an or- 
chestra leader and opera director of no less merit. The 
vim, vigor, and enthusiasm of the leader was at all times 
reflected by the orchestra, chorus and principals. The 
costumes and scenic effects were good and did much to 
produce desired effects. Verdi's “Rigoletto” was chosen 
to open the weeks’ engagement. Regina Vicarino, color- 
atura soprano, sang the role of Gilda. She also took the 
leading soprano roles in “La Traviata,” “Lucia Di Lam- 
mermoor” and “Martha.” Mme. Vicarino’s voice is a 
beautiful, flexible soprano, and in all the roles she was 
applauded with the utmost enthusiasm. She was forced 
to repeat her aria “Caro Nome” in “Rigoletto,” and also 
"The Last Rose of Summer” in “Martha.” Henrietta 
Wakefield, a favorite American mezzo-soprano, did full 
immune to the roles “ re a (“Rigoletto”), Siebel 

“Faust”) and Naney (“Martha” She was a spright- 
= ~ maell and was heartily mew a Her voice is full, 
warm and of notable clarity. 

Another principal who was splendidly received was Sal- 
vatore Sciarretti, tenor. The intensity with which he 
sang and acted was a pleasure in itself, he seemed to so 
thoroughly enjoy his part. Two baritones who have ex- 
ceptionally good voices are Greek Evans, the Valentine 
in “Faust,” and Mario Falanto, the Germont in “La Travi- 
ata.” Both were warmly received. The closin perform- 
ances were much better attended than those during the 
first of the week, owing to the sudden and almost unher- 
alded appearance of the opera company here, but it is 
reasonable to predict large crowds at all performances 
on the return of the company, if true merit has drawing 
qualities. 

Regina Vicarino Substitutes for Ornstein 


Owing to the sudden and serious illness of Leo Orn- 
stein, pianist, he was unable to appear Tuesday evening, 
January 21, at Gray’s Armory. The management, the 
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Caldwell Piano Company, was indeed fortunate in pro- 
curing the services of Regina Vicarino, soprano of the 
Creatore Grand Opera Company. Mme. Vicarino, as 
usual, sang with much charm. Her numbers included 
“Voci di Bice (Strauss), “Ah, fors’ e lui,” from 
Verdi's “La Traviata,” and a group of French and Eng- 
lish songs. The occasion was also used to demonstrate 
the Ampico. Reproductions of the playing of George 
Copeland, Olga Samaroff, Leo Ornstein and Leopold 
Godowsky were given, and so perfect were they that it 
was scarcely belicvable that the artists themselves were 
absent. It was altogether a most enjoyable evening, al- 
though it was a disappointment not to have heard the 
pianist scheduled to appear. 
Josef Rosenblatt in Concert 

Josef Rosenblatt, the celebrated Hebrew cantor, created 
a great sensation, when he appeared in concert at Gray’s 
Armory, on Thursday evening, January 23. Everything 
about him was unusual—his dress, manner, and most 
startling of all, his voice. A fine, rich baritone, a strong, 
vibrant tenor, and a falsetto soprano, which could rival 
many a coloratura soprano on the stage today, in runs, 
trills, lightness and delicacy, gave the singer a most un- 
usual range. His program contained an aria from Bizet’s 
“Pearl Fishers,” the Massenet “Elegy,” and songs by 
Gretchaninoff and Rossini, besides several Hebrew mel- 
odies, The enthusiasm was immense, and time and again 
he was recalled to acknowledge applause. His accompan- 
ist, Stuart Ross, who played two groups of solos, was also 
cordially received. 

Betsy Wyers Gives Recital 


One of Cleveland’s best known and most admired pian- 
ists, Betsy Wyers, gave a delightful recital at the Play 
House, Monday evening, January 20. Miss Wyers’ pro- 
gram was composed entirely of Chopin and Liszt num- 
bers, and one would have to go far to hear a finer or 
truer interpretation of the two composers. Miss Wyers 
excels in compositions which require brilliant technic and 
breadth of thought. Her Chopin groups contained two 
etudes, ten preludes, fantasy in F minor, one nocturne, 
two mazurkas and chant polonais (Chopin-Liszt). Her 


Liszt numbers, including etude in D flat, “Au bord d’une 
and Hungarian rhapsody 


source,” “Consolation,” No. 11, 
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Tavita, 


were particularly interesting and received enthusiastic ap- 
plause. To bring the audience into closer relation with 
the pianist, the lights in the Play House were dimmed and 
with the soft hanging draperies, the background was 
most attractive for the piano and the performer. B. F. 


Carl D. Kinsey’s Winter Vacation 


Carl D. Kinsey, the astute general manager and vice- 
president of the Chicago Musical College, is seen here at 
his best, as he says himself. Mr. and Mrs. Kinsey have 
been for the last three weeks enjoying themselves in the 
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CARL D. KINSEY. 
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The picture was taken at Sea Breeze, Fla., with 


South. 
the temperature at seventy degrees, and the water at sixty- 


five degrees. Mr. Kinsey played golf and went horseback 
riding daily. They visited St. Augustine, Jacksonville, 
and iz Orleans, returning to Chicago February 1. 
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DR. DUNER FOUNDS SCHOLARSHIP 
FOR MONTREAL JEWISH CHILDREN 


Louis Bourdon Presents Elman—Dubois String Quartet 
to Give Six Concerts—Notes 
Montreal, Canada, January 28, 19109. 

Elman’s playing on Sunday afternoon to a large audi- 
ence, such as always attends the Bourdon concerts, was, 
to a degree, more controlled, serious and had more serenity 
of mind than has marked his other recitals. His pro- 
gfam was not hackneyed and in the poem by Chausson, 
“Largo” by Gluck, he seemed to give special seriousness. 
The polonaise in A major, Wieniawski, was of course 
a la Elman and was a flashing picture, brilliant and an 
astonishing tour de force. The tango (an encore) made 
one think of warm sunsets, illuminated dancing figures 
with guitar music, and his second encore—gavotte, Gossec- 
Elman—was effervescent, delicious and gracious. The 
pianist, Josef Bonime, was especially interesting in the 
Chausson poem and accompanied Mr. Elman in an artistic 
inanner 


February 13, 





Capacity House Greets Anna Case 

Evelyn Boyce presented Anna Case to a capacity filled 
hall, Windsor Hotel, Friday, January 24. Hers was a 
most delightful program and she well deserved the thun- 
der of applause awarded her. 

A Scholarship for Jewish Children 

Dr. Boris Duner, who is one of the busiest piano teach- 
ers in Montreal, has founded a scholarship for Jewish 
children at the Canadian Academy of Music, 740 Sher- 
brooke street, west. This fund at the present time only 
admits Jewish children, but as the fund grows and the 
public becomes more interested children of all nationali- 
ties will be admitted. 

Marietta Gauthier Busy 

A pupil of Dr. Duner, who has won considerable dis- 
tinction through her past recitals, is Marietta Gauthier, 
who again appeared last month and received many en- 
comiums from the press. She has been engaged by the 
Ladies’ Musical Morning Club for a recital and has also 
been booked in Quebec City. Dr. Duner is to be con- 
gratulated for the huge success of his little protegée. Miss 
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Gauthier has played for many of the leading pianists of 
the day, including Paderewski and others, all pronouncing 
her a very gifted child. 


Chamberland to Play Six Times with Same Quartet 


Albert Chamberland, first violin of the Dubois String 
Quartet, will be heard with that organization at six con- 
certs—the first and third Tuesdays of every month at 
Windsor Hall—and much interest is evinced in hearing 
Mr. Chamberland, as he has not been heard in Montreal 
this season owing to the “flu.” 


Blair to Present Three Big Choral Works 


F. H. Blair, the well known pianist and conductor, is 
preparing “Elijah,” “The Messiah” and Verdi's. requiem, 
to be given by his choir of the Church of St. Andrew 
and St. Paul, in February, March and April. Mr. Blair 
always packs his church at these concerts, as they evince 
much interest and expectation. 


Notes 


Mme, D. Masson has taken her opera, 
tour to Springtield, Mass. 

Emile Taronto has returned from a ten days’ tour in 
the Canadian Northwest with Paul Dufault, the well 
known Franco-American tenor. 

Evelyn Boyce presents Efrem Zimbalist and 
Garrison at Windsor Hall, February 11. 

J. A. Gawin presents the Flonzaleys, on February 16; 
much interest and expectation awaits this popular quartet 
in this city and the advance sale of tickets is unprece- 
dented. mS A! 
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Meta Schumann Sings “The Gift of Pan” 


Meta Schumann, the American soprano, is singing the 
new song entitled “The Gift of Pan,” by Warren Storey 
Smith. She used it recently for the first time at a recital 
in Lawrence, Mass.; this song is fast attaining great popu- 
larity with the artists. In addition to Miss Schumann’s 
use of it, it is being sung by Ethelynde Smith, Eleanor 
Patterson, Paul Althouse, Marie Morrissey and Clara 
Edmunds Hemingway. 


February 20, Rubinstein Recital 
Arthur Rubinstein, the Polish pianist, who just arrived 
from South America, will make his debut in recital at Car- 
negie Hall, Thursday afternoon, February 20. 















February 13, 1919 
DETROIT SYMPHONY GIVES 
“A WONDERFUL CONCERT” 


Cortot, as Soloist, Greeted Enthusiastically—Orchestra 
Gives Complimentary Recital 
Detroit, Mich., January 28, 1919. 

“A wonderful concert,” was the universal expression 
heard at the close of the first of the seventh pair of con- 
certs given in the Arcadia by the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, Thursday evening, January 16. It was a French 
program, and Mr. Gabrilowitsch chose for the symphony 
the César Franck in D minor, which was given a superb 
rendition. The other orchestral number was the scherzo 
by Dukas, “L’Apprenti Sorcier,” played in a manner that 
displayed the humorous possibilities in the composition. 

Alfred Cortot, pianist, was the soloist, and playe@ the 
César Franck symphonic variations and the Saint-Saéns 
concerto No. 4, in C minor, in such a masterly fashion 
that there was a riot of enthusiasm. One of the most 
thrilling moments of the evening was when, after repeated 
recalls for Mr. Cortot, the orchestra played the “Mar- 
seillaise’ while the audience sang it. It was an episode 
worth experiencing and one long to be remembered. 

The orchestra and the artist seemed thoroughly en rap- 
port throughout the evening, and one can write cnly in 
superlatives of both. There was not a dull moment dur- 
ing the program. The success of Thursday was repeated 
on Saturday afternoon. 


A Complimentary Program 


Monday evening, January 27, the guarantors and sub- 
scribers of the Detroit Orchestra were given a compli- 
mentary program by the orchestra in the Temple Beth-El, 
the courtesy being extended by the directors, executive 
and advisory committees of the Symphony Association. 
The auditorium was filled to its utmost capacity by a bril- 
liant audience who listened to the following program: 
“Roman Carnival,” Berlioz; suite, “L’Arlesienne,” Bizet; 
“Les Preludes,” Liszt; concerto for piano and orchestra, 
Weber; “Marche Slav,” Tschaikowsky. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
was the soloist and played with his customary artistry. Not 
the least interesting event of the evening was the speech by 
Abner Larned, in which he made the announcement that ar- 
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rangments had been made with Mr. Gabrilowitsch to remain 
in Detroit two more years at least. When he turned to 
the orchestra and remarked that the money invested in the 
orchestra had brought a greater return to the city than 
any other similar amount, and that a fine orchestra would 
make Detroit as famous musically as she is commercially, 
he was most enthusiastically applauded, and, indeed, when 
business men can attain that viewpoint, the situation is a 
most hopeful one. 

Sunday afternoon, January 26, the regular popular concert 
was given over to a performance of “The Messiah,” rendered 
by the orchestra under the leadership of Julius Sturm; the 
Detroit Festival Chorus, William Howland, director; Mrs. 
Charles Welker, soprano; Helen Kennedy, contralto; 
Thomas Muir, tenor, and Milton Snyder, bass. There was 
an audience of about thirty-cight hundred present. 

New York Symphony Makes Second Appearance 

Tuesday evening, January 14, the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, made its second 
appearance this season, it being the third in the Orchestral 
Association series. The Arcadia was comfortably filled. 
Mr. Damrosch and his men were in fine fettle and the 
program proved most satisfying. Willem Willeke, cellist, 
was the soloist. He is no stranger to Detroit and is al- 
ways heard with pleasure. The program follows: Sym- 
phony No. 5, Tschaikowsky; concert piece for cello 
and orchestra, Klughardt; prelude to “Lohengrin,” Wag- 
ner: larghetto, Handel; rondo, Boccherini; three Belgian 
(Flemish) folksongs, Arthur De Greef. 

Mme. Homer and Daughter in Recital 

The concert given by Mme. Homer and her daughter, 
Louise Homer, at the Arcadia in the Central Concert Com- 
pany’s series, Tuesday evening, January 21, proved to be 
a delightful and unusual event. Mme. Homer has always 
been a prime favorite here and is sure of a hearty welcome 
whenever she appears. Miss Homer was unknown and 
untried. In spite of a severe cold she succeeded in charm- 
ing her listeners and proving true to her artistic heritage. 
Mme. Homer was in fine voice and her work is too well 
known to need further comment. Evadna Lapham was the 
accompanist and filled her part very aaa ii 
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Pfeiffer’s Fourth Season at Wildwood, N. J. 

Walter Pfeiffer, of Philadelphia, has been engaged to 
lead the orchestra at the Wildwood, N. J., Casino during 
the coming season. He is a graduate of the Leipzig Royal 
Conservatory, and since 1910 has been the first violinist of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. Mr. Pfeiffer is also conductor 
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of the Franz Schubert Bund Symphony Orchestra. It is 
understood that the selection of the musicians for the or- 
chestra will be left entirely in the hands of the conductor 
because of his demonstrated ability and knowledge to 
judge of the capabilities of each instrumentalist he inter- 
views. This is the fourth season for Mr. Pfeiffer at Wild- 
wood, and when the music committee met to decide on 
the form of attraction for the Casino auditorium for this 
summer season there was a unanimous vote for the return 
of Mr, Pfeiffer and his orchestra. 


Jacques L. Gottlieb Active Welfare Worker 


Shortly after the armistice was signed Jacques L. Gott- 
lieb, formerly director of the East Side House Settlement 
Music School and founder of the Neighborhood Symphony 
Orchestra, representative of the Jewish Welfare Board at 
Camp Upton, in charge of recreation and entertainments 
there since last August has been very active in his duties 
at the port of debarkation at Hoboken, N. J. 

Mr. Gottlieb arranged a number of concerts and enter- 
tainments at the St. Mary’s Hospital, at the Knights of 
Columbus Hall, and a gala concert at the Y. M. C. A. 
super hut, all in Hoboken, and at the debarkation bar- 
racks at 24 West Forty-third street, New York. The 
performers at the gala concert in the “Y” super hut were: 
Beatrice Weller, pianist; Jacques L. Gottlieb, violinist; 
Hazel Moore, coloratura soprano; Lazar S. Samoiloff, bari- 
tone; Henry Gaines Hawn, reader; Rosita Guerra, soprano; 
Edythe Van Slyke Gibson, dramatic soprano, and Ida 
Berger-Gottlieb, lyric soprano. 

Mr, Gottlieb and his associate representative, Harry 
Levor, will be pleased to hear from artists who are willing 
to make the little sacrifice of time and give of their har- 
mony to the soldiers, sailors and marines, whose sacrifices 
have been such as can never be sufficiently rewarded. 

There is opportunity for noon-hour forty-minute enter- 
tainments, afternoon concerts in the hospital wards and 
evening concerts. It must be remembered that not only 
are the returning troops to‘be entertained (those who 
arrive at Hoboken are sent direct to Camp Merritt or 
Camp Mills, or Camp Upton, for a short period, the 
wounded sick going to the nearby debarkation hospitals 
in New York City, Brooklyn, Staten Island, and Ellis 
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You sing to many thousands of people each 
year on your long concert tours. 
will appreciate your singing that beautiful American 
melody ballad "When You Look in the Heart of a Rose." 

May I not ask you to give them the opportunity of hearing 


I am sure your audiences 
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Yours for good melody ballads, 





We are seeking a better melody ballad than "When 
You Look in the Heart of a Rose," and have been doing so 
for some weeks, but as yet have not been able to find one. 
This space is reserved to advertise it. 


Island), but the crews of the transports are to be given 
opportunity for entertainment and dancing, and the men 
of the quartermasters and headquarters company, thou- 
sands of whom are doing their bit in expediting the return 
and provisioning of the troops from overseas, are also 
to be entertained. Entertainers are requested to com- 
municate with the Jewish Welfare Board, 324 River street, 
Hoboken, N. J., or Mr. Gottlieb will be glad to talk per- 
sonally with any artist who is interested in the large 
entertainment program planned for all the men in uniform 
by the Jewish Welfare Board in co-operation with all 
existing welfare agencies. 


Another Summit, N. J., Concert for Visanska 


An unusually attractive program was presented by Daniel 
Visanska, the well known pedagogic and concert violinist 
of New York, at the Kent Place School for Girls at Sum- 
mit, N. J., on January 30. The concert opened with 
Kreisler arrangements of the Porpora minuet and the 
Martini andantino. Students at the school thoroughly en- 
joyed Mr. Visanska’s splendid renditions of Arthur Hart- 
mann’s arrangement of MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose,” a 
minuet by the late David Hochstein, whose death on the 
battle field was recently confirmed, and compositions by 
Samuel Gardner, Edwin Grasse, Albert Stoessel and 
Boccorini. 


Prokofieff in Recital, February 17 


Serge Prokofieff, the young Russian pianist, who created 
such a sensation at his first New York recital and his 
subsequent appearances in the triple role of composer, 
conductor and soloist with the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra, will give another recital at Aeolian Hall, Monday 
afternoon, February 17. His program promises to be an 
unusually interesting one. 





Simmions Pupil Well Received  . 


Bernardo Olshanski, Russian baritone and artist-pupil of 
Louis Simmions, master of voice technic and interpreta- 
tion; sang with much success at the Czechoslovak concert 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Friday evening, January 


31. Mr. Olshanski sang biblical songs by Dvordk. 





Miura’s Dates on Chicago Opera Tour 


_Tamaki_Miura will sing “Madame Butterfly” with the 
Chicago Opera Association in the following places on its 
coming tour: Pittsburgh, Pa., March 11; Toledo, Ohio 
March 13, and Detroit, Mich., March 18. 
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ST, PAUL AUDIENCE FORGETS THE 
BAD POINTS IN LISZT SYMPHONY 


Oberhoffer’s Conducting Makes Orchestra Program an 
Inspiring One—Arthur Hackett, Soloist, Leaves 
Fine Impression—Individuality a Feature 
of Menges’ Playing 

St. Paul, Minn., February 2, 1919. 

Liszt’s “Faust” symphony was the chief offering at the 
sixth symphony concert program given by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra at the Auditorium, January 13. St. 
Paul has never heard a presentation of this before, and a 
larger audience than is customary at these concerts gath- 
ered to hear it given under Mr. Oberhoffer’s baton. While 
it is of incomparable length and would be tiresome under 
ordinary circumstances, Mr. Oberhoffer had succeeded in 
helping his men to make the symphony an interesting work. 
Liszt has titled it “Faust,” and the three movements are 
character pictures of respectively “Faust,” “Gretchen” and 
“Mephistopheles.” The composer denies his intention to 
write program music. Nevertheless, there is much in cach 
successive movement which might easily have had a story 
for its inspiration. In the first, “Faust,” there are too 
many climaxes to insure one’s interest throughout the en- 
tire characterization, and yet there is much beauty and 
strength contained in it. The “Gretchen” picture is an 
andante of appealing loveliness and represents Liszt at his 
best. Themes ir the finale depict “Mephisto” to so great a 
degree that one forms his own pictures and program as 
the movement progresses, and at the close, where the 
chorus is brought in, the work is tremendous, and the 
twenty men’s voices, under the tutorage of J. Austin Will- 
1ams, of Minneapolis, did some splendid singing 

The soloist for the evening, Arthur Hackett, the tenor, 
appeared in a group of three songs—“Adelaide,” Beetho- 
ven; “Ossian’s Song” from “Werther,” Massenet, and 
Aubade,” Lalo. It would be a pleasure to hear Mr. Hackett 
in operatic selections, for he is not of the type of extensive 
“lieder singer.’ His lovely voice, of purity and refine- 










































































ment, was pleasing, however, and he was well received 
In the finale of the symphony, he did some glorious work 
ia connection with the choral and helped to make the 
“Faust” creation one of the most successful presentations 
of the orchestra’s present season. 

Mr. Oberhoffer is always happy in a production of Bee 
thoven, and the “Leonore” No. 3 overture was given with 
customary splendor. 

Isolde Menges’ Marked Talents 


Isolde Menges, a violinist of marked talents, was brought 
to St. Paul on January 29 by the Schubert Club. There is 
always much interest in recitals under Schubert Club 
auspices, for the club manages to bring artists of particu- 
lar appeal. Miss Menges appeared in a taxing program, 
opening with the Vitali chaconne and a group of two Bach- 
Kreisler selections and the same number of Brahms’ Hun- 
garian dances, arranged by Joachim. These all demand 
technic of a big order, and this is Miss Menges’ chief pos- 
session, together with a great amount of fire and tempera- 
ment. Her work is a little rough, but this is somewhat 
overlooked by her listeners on account of the individual 
manner in which she plays and the earnestness and in- 
spiration which characterize her performance throughout. 
The Lalo “Symphony Espagnole” was given, and this 
proved the violinist’s technical power. Her tone is tre- 
mendously big. and astonishes one because of its volume. 
Her final group, which included numbers by Chopin-Wil- 
helmj, Hubay, Boyd and Wieniawski, was varied and pre- 
sented difficulties that Miss Menges mastered with seem- 
ing ease, 

Eileen Beattie presided at the piano during the entire 
evening, and did some very satisfying work. It is an un- 
grateful responsibility to play the orchestral part of the 
Lalo “Symphony Espagnole” on the piano, but Miss Beattie 
produced some surprising effects, and while this is no num- 
ber to be played without the orchestra, the pianist did her 


full share toward making it very successful as it is 
AH. F. 


New Dates for Morrisey-Spiering Tour 

Marie Morrisey, who has been ill with influenza, is 
rapidly recovering, but has postponed her concert tour for 
a fortnight. Theodore Spiering, violinist, with whom she 
is to appear in joint recitals, has also had a touch of the 
prevailing epidemic. The Morrisey-Spiering recitals will 
he given in La Crosse, Wis., on February 25, and in Aber- 
leen, S. D., on February 27 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MANY FROM CHORUS OF 1869 JUBILEE 
TO SING AT COMING BOSTON FESTIVAL 


Entire Festival Force Giving Services to Aid Returned Soldiers—Distinguished 
Composers, Conductors and Artists to Participate— Winifred Christie 
Recital—The Berkshire Quartet Pleases—Marvin Maazel, 

Pianist, Makes First Boston Appearance 


Boston, Mass., February 10, 1919 
Most of the details have now been arranged for the 
international musical festival which, as announced some 
weeks ago in the Musicat Courter, is to be held at 
Mechanic's Building on February 21 and 22 


Several conductors will direct the grand chorus of 1000 
people in works of their own composition. George W. 
Chadwick will conduct the singing of his own number, 
Here Comes the Flag,” and Frederic Converse will be 
in the conductor's chair when the chorus sings his com- 
position, “Under the Stars and Stripes.” Georges Longy 


will appear with the Longy Ensemble, and he will also 
direct the chorus in one or more numbers, Wallace Good- 
rich has agreed to conduct the arias to be sung by a num- 
her of well-known soloists. Percy Grainger will play sev- 
eral of his own compositions, and Henry Hadley will con- 
duct the orchestra and chorus in several numbers. 

Among the other artists who are scheduled to appear 
at the festival are Helen Stanley, Yvonne de Treville, 
Marcia van Dresser and Aurore la Croix, a well known 
pianist 

\lfred Hallam, director of the festival, is continuing to 
receive announcements from persons who sang at the 
famous peace jubilee of fifty years ago, that they will be 
members of the grand chorus, which is to be one of the 


chief features of the festival. Already there are from 
thirty to forty members of the chorus who sang at the 
peace jubilee under Mr. Gilmore in 1860, and it is expected 
that at least fifty of them will appear at Mechanics’ Build- 
ing at the opening performance on February 21. 


here will be three performances, one on Friday evening, 
February 21; one on the afternoon of Washington's Birth- 
day, and the third on the evening of the holiday. Be- 
ause of the fact that a great many features will be given 
by various national groups of Boston, it will be necessary 
to vary each performance somewhat, although the grand 
chorus, a number of visiting artists and composers and 
many of the international features will be seen at each 
performance 

The entire proceeds from the festival will be devoted 
to the fund now being raised to assist returning soldiers 
and sailors to find civil employment, and all of the artists, 
members of the chorus and every other performer will 
wive their services without cost. The festival is being 
wiven by the Boston Chamber of Commerce, cooperating 
with the War Camp Community Service. The arrange- 














OF UNCOMMON INTEREST 


SPANISH 
SACRED AND SECULAR SONGS 
In Novel Settings by 
KURT SCHINDLER. 
THREE KINGS (Cancgd de 





1 THE 
Nadal) 
A Catalonian Christmas Song (XVth 
Century). 

After the choral version of the Rev. 
Liuis Romeu. 
For High Voice. 

», THE VIRGIN’S PLAINT (Cant de la 
Verge) 
From an old Spanish Mystery Play. 
After the notation of Felip Pedrell. 

For Soprano. 

3. THE BIRDS PRAISE THE ADVENT 
OF THE SAVIOUR (El Cant des 
Aucells) 

A Catalonian (XVth 
Century). 

After the choral version of Don Lluis 
Millet For High Voice. 

4. SERENADE DE MURCIA........... 60 
After original folk-themes. 

For Tenor. For Baritone. 

5. THE SILVERSMITH (E! Pafio)..... 60 
Folk-dance of Murcia and Andalusia. 
For High Voice. 

Order of your local dealer 


Christmas Carol 





TEACHERS! SINGERS! PLAYERS! 
Be sure to visit the Free Bureau of Musical Service 
conducted by Henaierta Straus at our New York 
office from 9 a, m. to 1 p. m. 


Oliver Ditson Com 
179 Tremont Street, Besten : 8-10-12 E. 34th Street, New York 
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ments for the occasion are in the hands of the “Minute 
Men” of the chamber, of which B. F. White is chairman. 


Winifred Christie Pleases in Recital 

Winifred Christie, “Britain’s greatest pianist,” who has 
had successful Boston appearances both in recital and as 
soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, returned to 
Jordan Hall on Friday, February 7. Miss Christie’s piece 
de resistance was MacDowell’s “Sonata Tragica,” played in 
memory of those lost in the war. This, with the balance 
of a well chosen program, provided her with adequate 
opportunity to show her facile technic, her keen intelli- 
gence with music and piano, and her admirable sense of 
tonal color. A fair piano arrangement by Leonard Bor- 
wick of Debussy’s exquisite and highly imaginative orches- 
tral work, “L’Apres Midi d’un Faun,” was performed as 
effectively as it is possible to interpret a transcription of 
this delightfully colorful music, which must inevitably 
suffer when deprived of the many-voiced orchestra as a 
medium of production. Charming, ancient French pieces 
by Couperin and Rameau (the latter’s “Le Tambourin” 
was particularly well received); familiar numbers from 
Debussy, two compositions from the pen of Charles T. 
Griffes and a concert study by MacDowell comprised the 
remainder of the program. A fair audience gave Miss 
Christie a warm reception and she added to her program. 


Berkshire Quartet Gives Concert 

The favorable impression which the Berkshire Quartet 
made on both hearers and critics at its first concert in 
Boston last winter was considerably strengthened on the 
occasion of its second venture in this city Tuesday even- 
ing, February 4, in Jordan Hall. The three numbers were 
an admirably written quartet in A minor, composed by 
Henry Eicheim, of Boston, in 1895; Wolf's delightfully 
fanciful “Italian Serenade” and Beethoven's songful quar- 
tet in F major with the variations on a Russian motive for 
finale. 

Messrs. Kortschak, Evans, Gordon and Stoeber have 
already, in their brief association, achieved a splendid tonal 
balance and a beautiful purity of intonation, with a result- 
ant ensemble which is truly admirable. A good sized 
audience of discriminating music lovers vigorously ap- 
plauded the excellent work. It is indeed fortunate for 
the partisans of chamber music that the void left by the 
withdrawal of the Kneisel Quartet has been so pleasurably 
and capably filled. 

Marvin Maazel Gives First Boston Recital 

Marvin Maazel, a young pianist, already heard in New 
York and other cities, played for the first time in Boston 
at a concert of his own Saturday afternoon, February 8, 
in Jordan Hall. His program included Busoni’s version 
for piano of Bach’s chaconne for violin; the first book 
of Brahms’ variations on a theme of Paganini; Chopin’s 
sonata of the Funeral March; Liszt’s “Valse de Mephisto” ; 
Godowsky’s arrangement of Strauss’ waltz, “Wine, Woman 
and Song,” and miscellaneous lighter numbers. 

Mr. Maazel brought a very promising musicianship to 
the performance of this very exacting program. His play- 
ing indicated a wide range of abilities—splendid sense of 
rhythm, mature technical skill and interpretative ability. 

Bianca MacCranie Stars in Musical Play 

Bianca MacCranie, an admirable soprano from Louis- 
iana, who is at present coaching with Ethel Frank, made 
an auspicious first public appearance when she was heard 
as the leading woman in a new light opera on January 
30 and 31 at the Peabody Playhouse. Mrs. MacCranie’s 
voice is unusually rich and full, and it is adequately 
equipped to facilitate expression of the singer’s mood and 
meaning. She employs her gifts with convincing musical 
intelligence and considerable charm. Her control of breath 
is secure, her phrasing excellent and her diction pleasingly 
clear. a; 


The American Singers Present “Robin Hood” 

The present generation of theater goers seemed to be 
just as much pleased with Reginald de Koven’s perenially 
fresh “Robin Hood” as the preceding one, for there was 
not one of the old favorites that escaped without an en- 
core when the Society of American Singers produced it at 
the Park Theater, New York, on Monday evening, Feb- 
ruary 3. “O Promise Me” got no less than three of them 
and not one of the old tunes was allowed to go with only 
its original singing. “Brown October Ale,” the “Tinker’s 
Chorus,” even the concerted numbers were redemanded to 
such an extent that the performance was not finished un- 
til nearly midnight, though “Robin Hood” is generally 
counted an eleven o'clock show. Even the ancient and 
musty jokes of Harry B. Smith’s libretto appeared new 
to the new hearers and, aptly presented as they were by 
William Danforth, who made a Sheriff of Nottingham 
worthy of Barnabee traditions, drew laugh after laugh. 

Singing honors went to Orville Harrold in the title role. 
Interpolating various codas to the serenade, the beauty of 
his voice and the excellence of his singing made one hope 
once more that next season will see him with some or- 
ganization where his abilities will find more scope. Anne 
Bussert was the Maid Marian and Cora Tracey the Alan 
a Dale. One appreciated the finished professional work of 
these ladies but wished also that Manager Hinshaw had 
cast younger and fresher voices for the roles. Thefe was 
no illusion. Gladys Caldwell in the small part of Alan’s 
loved one, was the only refreshingly youthful element 
among the female contingent, though no one could have 
wished a better or more fitting Dame Durden than Kate 
Condon provided. John Phillips found no difficulty in 
playing the asinine Guy of Gisborne to the life. James 
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HARRIET McCONNELL, 
Who is featuring Mana-Zucca’s “Star of 
Gold” on her concert tour throughout the 
West. 
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Stevens displayed a pleasing baritone voice as Little John, 
though as Little John must be a giant in size—this is the 
humorous implication of his name—and as Mr. Stevens is 
neither very tall nor even slightly heavy, the joke was 
entirely lost. Herbert Waterous’s splendid voice was 
heard to great advantage in the song about the tailor— 
repeated like all the other favorites. John McGhie con- 
ducted with the same skill which he has displayed through- 
out the company’s operetta season. 


Rotarians Indorse National Conservatory Bill 

At the regular monthly meeting of the New York 
Rotary Club, held Tuesday evening, February 4, a reso- 
lution urging the United States Government to estab- 
lish a National Conservatory of Music at Washington 
was unanimously adopted. Milton Aborn, a member 
of the Rotary Club, presented the resolution and spoke 
at some length in support of it. When the hearing on 
the bill was held last June before the Committee on 
Education at Washington, Mr. Aborn was invited to 
be present, and, with a number of other gentlemen, 
spoke in favor of the bill. The Rotarians were enthusi- 
astic and the indications are that every Rotary Club in 
the United States will give it their endorsement and 
support. The following is a copy of the resolutions 
adopted: 

Whereas, Music is an essential part of civilized life and is a 
great ethical force in refining and elevating character; 

Whereas, Music is considered in all civilized countries a national 
asset and necessary to national and individual happiness; 

Whereas, Music is a factor in diminishing crime and in bringing 
spiritual inspiration, as well as in causing more contentedness in 
the homes of our laboring people; 

Whereas, The National Government to whom we look for our 
national guidance is essentially also charged with looking after 
the welfare of the masses and with providing for musical education 
for their children; 

hereas, Governments of foreign civilized countries spend annu- 
ally large sums of money to encourage musical education among 
its citizens by providing national institutions where instruction 
is free to those who show talent in music; 

Whereas, It is estimated that before the war in Europe about 
ten thousand of our young men and women flocked to European 
countries to study music and art, secking favors from foreign 
many instances because their own govern- 


governments in ver 
them encouragement to study in their native 


ment did not exten 
land; an 

Whereas, A bill was introduced in Congress to establish a con- 
servatory of music and art to be supported by the government, 
which bill is now with the Committee on Education in the House 
of Representatives for consideration; and 
_ Whereas, In the opinion of this club such a national institution 
is absolutely essential in order to develop and encourage musical 
education; - 

Therefore, be it resolved, That Congress be hereby respectfull 
requested to pass the bill to establish a National Conservatory of 
Music in Washington, D. C., and gradually also to establish branches 
in other parts of the country; 

Be it further resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent 
to every member in Congress from each respective State with 
request to help this measure to become a law; and it is 

urther resolved, That this club shall co-operate with those who 
endeavor to bring about a successful result to get a national con- 
servatory established in this country to be supported by the gov- 
ernment, to help make America independent ot other nations in 
music and art and the center for music and art for this hemisphere. 
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YSAYE TRIUMPHS AGAIN AS VIOLINIST 


Great Master of the Instrument Plays Three Concertos 
in Single Cincinnati Concert 


Eugen Ysaye gave a recital in concert with the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra at Music Hall on the evening 
of Sunday, February 2, and the large audience which 
gathered to hear him will have occasion to remember the 
event as one of the greatest in the annals of music in Cin- 
cinnati. J. Herman Thuman, music critic of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, in his review of the concert, said: 


Not only did the greatest of all violinists play, but he played as 
he never played in the height of his career. And he played a stu- 
pendous program. payee [we he gave and then added the 
“Ballade and Pol ps as an encore when he saw 
that the audience was ect a sed to leave until he had done so. 

And through it all he was spo supreme master of the instrument. 
Not merely a player, but a wonderful musician withal; not merely 
a violinist, but an interpreter of dignity, of reverence for his art 
and of a nobility and grandeur of style for which the younger 
generation of fiddlers may well beg and pray. In that lies the 
secret of his claim as the quetedied master of our time, Others 
there are who play with a dazzling and flawless technic, who have 
a wonderful bow arm, who command a pure and Iuscious tone. 
But none there is today who combines all these attributes and 
crowns them all with such bigness of soul, depth of sentiment and 
purity of musicianship as Ysaye. 

He was in superb form last night. The years and his arduous 
duties as conductor seem to rest lightly on those massive shoulders. 
After the first few moments of the Viotti concerto, when a slight 
nervousness was noticeable, due to the emotion which the cor- 
diality of his reception must have evoked, ye played as only he 
can play, The charming Viotti concerte . 22) was given with 
a loveliness that was most delightful. The character of the work 
was preserved, the delicacy of its atmosphere recreated, its mani- 
fold beauties lovingly unfolded, 

There followed the G mincr concerto of Bruch (though the pro- 
gram announced the Lalo as second), and in its performance Ysaye 
reached the height of his cffort. Nething more singularly beau- 
tiful, more nobly appealing, more truly touching than his playing 
of the adagio can be imagined. For fully twenty years have I 
heard Ysaye play, but never finer than in this particular portion 
of last night’s concert. Avoiding every suggestion of sentimentality 
which the somewhat cloying theme in E flat may suggest, he made 
this adagio a veritable gem of the purest ray serene. And_ then 
followed the sweeping performance ef the finale, displaying all the 
dash, all the vigor, all the marvelous facility of bow and fingers 
in their grand sweep of the strings to the very pinnacle of inspired 
virtuosity. 

A spontaneous ovation, such as one se!com hears in a Cincinnati 
concert hall, followed this performance, and Ysaye was called upon 
to bow his “acknowledgments time and again. The orchestra mem- 
vers sent him a huge basket of flowers as their tribute. 

The closing number was the Lalo “Syr phonie Espagnole,”’ again 
a masterly performance, with all the variety of rhythm and beauty 
of tonal shading which makes the concerto appealing. And at the 
close there followed the Vieuxtemps “Ballade and Polonaise 
played as only Ysaye can play it—and there is nobody today who 
can play it like that. 

The Cincinnati Symphony 
accompaniments to the numbers. Franz Kneisel, 
master of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and leader of the 
famous Kneisel Quartet, conducted for his friend, assuming the 
place of Jacques Thibaud, who is ill in Chicago, a victim of influ- 
enza, Kneisel performed his task with affection, He was con- 
ducting in Chicago last Friday and Saturday when he heard of 
Thibaud’s illness and readily volunteered to assume his place. 


After the concert in Music Hall Sunday night a pleasant 
instance of artistic recognition took place. Franz Kneisel, 
the well known violinist and conductor, led the orchestra, 
in place of Jacques Thibaud, who was prevented on ac- 
count of illness. 

“Is it not wonderful?” said Ysaye, as he placed his arm 
about Kneisel’s shoulders, “that my old friend Kneisel 
should come here to help me in this concert, and to save 
an embarrassing situation? That is friendship, and I love 
him for it.” 

Kneisel sought to make light of the service he had done 
and answered: “But think what it meant to conduct the 
orchestra for such a performance as you gave tonight. 
Never have I heard you play better.” 

Franz Kneisel, for many years concertmaster of the Bos- 
ton Orchestra, was Ysaye’s successor as concertmaster of 
the famous Bilse Orchestra in Berlin in the early eighties. 





played the sympathetic 
formerly concert- 


Orchestra 


Werrenrath Has Record Appearances 


Reinald Werrenrath is proving the ancient-modern 
axiom, “money talks,” is a sane one. At least his many 
re-engagements are doing so. The baritone began his sea- 
son with eighteen dates in less than six weeks and sang 
the first note of the 1919 musical season, opening it on 
New Year’s Day, with his second Aeolian Hall recital. 
The new year brought a joint recital on January 6 in 
Schenectady; Bagby Musicale, New York, January 13; 
January 14, Carnegie Hall, New York, with the Humani- 
tarian Cult; January 15, in Brockton, Mass.; in Topeka, 
Kan., on January 20, and Lawrence, Kan., on ’ January 21; 
January 23, in Kansas City. He appeared in Joplin, Mo., 
on January 27; in Oklahoma City, Okla., on January 30; 
January 31, in Tulsa, Okla.; a public recital in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on February 2; on February 3, in Nashville, Tenn. ; 
the sixth in Paterson, N. J., the seventh in Brunswick, 
N. J., and the eighth in Lawrenceville, N. J. February 10 
took him to Brooklyn, N. Y., and on the eleventh he went 
to Hartford, Conn., from there going down to Newport 
News, Va., on the fourteenth. 


Hein and Fraemcke Institutions Give Concerts 


January 31, College Hall was filled to the doors to hear 
a students’ concert, piano, violin, vocal solos, ensemble 
music, an operatic quartet, and a recitation with music 
making up the interesting program given by the New York 
American Conservatory of Music. Carl Oberbrunner 
played the piano in a trio, also accompaniment to the poems 
recited so successfully by Essey Ingersoll, and finally ap- 
peared as soloist in pieces by Schumann and Von Weber. 
Florence Gwynne showed splendid technic, rhythmic swing 
and capacity for finished playing in the Strauss-Schuett 
“Wine, Women and Song” waltz. She is a superior pianist 
and should have a future. Adele Muys played a Rhode 
concerto with good tone, and the others showed themselves 
in excellent light. They were Luella Lindsay, Mathilde 
Zimbler, Mrs. C. Franz, Alice Wirth, Gabrielle Palir Ade- 
line Engel, Ignatius Palazy, and, in the last number, the 
quartet from “Rigoletto,” Olivia Ribstein, Louise Heene, 
Fred Pfeiffer (blind tenor, singing well) and Mr. Palazy. 

The same hall drew a record crowd February 7, when 
the junior class of piano and violin pupils and one singer 
from the seniors of the New York College of Music gave 
a program of nineteen numbers. Much talent was shown 


bv the young folks, who were from six to sixteen years 
cf age. 


The parents must have been pleased with the 
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showing made by their youngsters, who were Alma Nigey, 
Howard Kay, Phoebe Newman, Peter Yoneseu, Jack Sil- 
berberg, Marie Elizabeth Newman, Anna Wagner, Ruth 
Littauer, Robert enhardt, May Aronsohn, Janet Van 
Saun, John Noge, Minnic Ullman, Clara Meyer (contralto, 
senor class), Marion Nachenson, Renee Reiss, Samuel 
Abramson, Minnie Kurtz, Pauline Giller, Alice Degen- 
hardt and Bertha Slabey. 


Alois Trnka Was Hochstein’s First Teacher 


[The Musical Courier is glad to publish the following 
letter from Alois Trnka. The omission of Mr. Trnka’s 
name was in nowise intentional. Our personal acquaint- 
ance with Hochstein did not begin until his European 
days. For the early part of his biography we were com- 
pelled to draw upon an outside source, in which there 
was no reference to Mr. Trnka.—Editor’s Note.] 

137 West 110th Street, New ‘York. 

Dear Mr. Epitor:—Whoever wrote David Hochstein’s 
biography which appeared in the Musicat Courter, dated 
January 23, committed a grave injustice to the American 
teacher in general, whether it was unintentional or other- 
wise. Therefore I take liberties in writing you outstand- 
ing facts regarding Hochstein’s training, which I trust 











NORMAN ARNOLD 
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A few songs from his programs. 


WOON: 54 ORE a inten dee eos F. W. Vanderpool 
ST POU once ccsceecss Arthur A. Penn 
Re Oe MOM kecc cscs vesecs F. W. Vanderpool 
I I, WO oes sins core de s-cthersenth Clay Smith 
Darkey Spirituals..........00.: David W. Guion 
The Magic of Your Eyes....... Arthur A. Penn 
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will justify this note in finding a space in your valued 
columns, 

Hochstein was my pupil for the period of five years, 
from the time when I first discovered his rare talent until 
he had covered the entire scope of violin literature. Before 
he left for Europe he had already played as well as any 
graduate European training could boast of. Professor 
Sevcik conscientiously claimed a small share of responsi- 
bility in Hochstein’s education, as did later Professor Auer, 
who modestly (at a public concert of Hochstein’s in Petro- 
grad) went so far as to disclaim his share, saying that 
David was already a finished master of his violin before 
he came to him. Hochstein’s work with me needed no 
scramble for publicity and above all his sublime loyalty 
to his old teacher everywhere, whether on this or the 
other side of the Atlantic, was a spirit as undying as the 
nobility of character his many friends will always re- 
member. (Signed) Atots TRNKA, 

P. S.—Please to note that my letter does got cast the 
slightest reflection on the Musica, Courter for not men- 
tioning my name in the Hochstein article, for your maga- 
zine has been too generous in the past and always per- 
sistent in interest of my musical activities. Thanks to 
Mr. Wertheim for this glad fact and you all. In deep 
appreciation, Sincerely, as ever, 

February 10, 1919. A.ots TRNKA. 


White, Out of Army, Sesumes Activities 
Roderick White, violinist, who has just been released 
from the aviation corps of the United States Army, will 
give a recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, Thursday after- 
noon, March 6. On March 10 he will appear in recital at 
the Spence School, New York. 


NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Thursday, February 13 : 
orgneny Society of New York. + RES Carnegie 
Philharmonic Society of New York— louise Homer, so- 

loist. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Friday, February 14 

Philharmonic Society of New York. 

negie Hall. 
7 Grunberg. 


Afternoon. Car- 


Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian 


Helen Jeffrey. Violin recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 


Saturday, February 15 
Philharmonic Society of New York. Afternoon 
negie Hall. 
Symphony Society of New York 


Car- 


-Emilio De Gogorza, 


soloist. Afternoon. Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
Rubinstein Club—Florence Hinkle, Nina Wulfe, solo- 
ists. Afternoon. Waldorf-Astoria 


Polva_ Frijsh, 


Friends of Music—Flonzaley Quartet, 
Afternoon, 


Louis Bailly, H. Gebhard, soloists. 
Aeolian Hall. 


Irish Musical and Dramatic Club Concert. Evening. 
Aeolian Hall. 
Sunday, February 16 
Philharmonic Society of New York—John Powell, so- 
loist. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
Symphony Society of New York—[milio De Gogorza, 
soloist. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
The MacDowell Club. Evening. 108 West Fifty-fifth 
street. 
Mischa Elman. Violin recital. Evening. Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. 
Sunday Night Concert—Gall, Lazzari, Dolci, Rimini, 
soloists. Evening. Hippodrome. 
Monday, February 17 
Fernando Carpi. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Serge Prokofieff. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 
Tuesday, February 18 
Russian Symphony Society of New York. [Evening 
_ Carnegie Hall 
Frieda Hempel. Song recital. Afternoon. Carnegie 
Hall, 
—_— Tilly. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall 
ai? Chamber Music Society. Evening. Aeolian 
a 
New York Mozart Society—Mozart Society Choral, 
Nielson, Martinelli, soloists. Evening. Hotel 
Astor. 


Wednesday, February 19 
Russian Symphony Society of New York—John Powell, 


soloist. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall 
Guiomar Novaes. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. : 


Thursday, February 20 


Haarlem Philharmonic Orchestra. Morning. Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

Arthur Rubinstein. Piano recital. Afternoon. Carne- 
gie Ha 

Emily Gresser. Violin recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 

Ernesto Berumen. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Hall 


American Conservatory, Chicago, 
Engages Bispham for Summer Session 


John J. Hattstaedt, president of the American Conserva- 
tory, made a master stroke in choosing David Bispham as 
guest instructor for the summer school of his great insti- 
tution. To quote from a recent review of Bispham’s career 
by a distinguished writer, “There is no one more compe- 
tent to tell what it means to make the name of a great 
artist and then to hold that position for a long career with 
undiminished vigor, with youth ever in heart and mind, 
than David Bispham.” Throughout his long and distin- 
guished activity as operatic artist in Europe and this coun- 
try, as principal soloist in innumerable music festivals, and 
as instructor, Mr. Bispham consistently stood for the best 
and highest in art. 

At the conservatory, besides giving private instru¢tion, 
Mr. Bispham will conduct repertory classes specially de 
signed for professional singers and advanced students en- 
dowed with good voices. Mr. Bispham will also accept a 
limited number of students in recitation to music. 

The summer session will begin Monday, June 23, and 
end Saturday, July 26. Detailed information will be 
promptly furnished by the secretary of the American Con 
servatory. 


Rothwell Forms New Orchestration Class 


There was never a time when the American musical 
public was so keenly alive to the paramount importance 
of training intelligent, well-equipped young musicians to 


carry the message of the orchestra to the outlying se¢ 


tions of the country. In line with this national need 
Walter Henry Rothwell organized a class in orchestration 
early in December, and this aroused so great a degree of 
enthusiasm among the participating students, that he now 


announces a second class to begin work in February. The 
character of the work is such that it has been found nec 
essary to limit the class to eight, as it is only in this way 
that the best results can be achieved 

The course consists of twenty descriptive lectures, deal 


ing with the character, possibilities, limitations and treat 
ment of the orchestral instruments, and is of such an 
eminently practical nature as to attract not only composers 
eager to learn how to translate their musical ideas into 
the language of the orchestra, but also conductors and 


soloists fitting themselves for places in the orchestra. Mr 
Rothwell characterizes this work as an attempt to break 
away from “gray theories” and give the student a prac 
tical working knowledge of the modern orchestral ap 
paratus 
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MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE 


(Sixth Instalment) 
By CHARLES D. ISAACSON 








(Continued from last week.) 


Fate throws into the arena queer brothers in arms. The 
yrossest commercialized dealer in accordeons and ukuleles 
is a comrade to Caruso in the big battle for musical edu- 
Caruso might resent this association, the ukulele 
dealer might be unable to understand the honor. But here 
is the idea, Every force which contributes to musical 
thought or action is worth while and part of the big scheme 
of musical propaganda, 

Close Relationship of Manufacturer and Dealer and 
Association with Teachers and Artists 


cation 


To the manufacturers and dealers | am always urging 
a closer union among themselves, and a gradual associa- 
tion with the teachers and artists. From the point of view 
of the instrument makers and all those who represent the 
business of music, alliance with the educators and artists 
of music will help to sell more goods. From the point of 
view of the art world, such an association will make a 
larger audience for teachers and artists. (Remember my 
original theme for the conquering of the Larger Field, 
the great ninety-eight per cent of musical heathens ? Go 
out among the people and demonstrate to them; don’t wait 
for them to come to you.) : 

How are the business and the art of music to join hands? 
Must it be only when the big associations appoint commit- 
tees to discuss ways and means of developing a program, 
or can it be done in individual cases by individual teachers 
and dealers? ie 

I know that the art world of music has a distinct apathy 
for the business world, and with ample reason, | must 
confess. All dollars! All merchandise! Moreover, the 
business world returns the compliment. With less reason 
and still many grounds for complaint. So all founded 
narrow minded; so high and mighty, so slow to co-operate. 


Forget Grievances, Work in Harmony 


It is time to forget all grievances, and for the general 
good and the individual good of all who are music's sol- 
diers—to work in harmony. If musicians can’t find har- 
mony, then what is music for? 

In the vear of 1017 1 was identified with a venture 
known as the National Music Show. The general man- 
ager, Charles H, Green, a showman of years of achieve- 
ment, had asked me to help him in developing public inter- 
est in the venture. He told me that the manufacturers 
were all lined up, and that he wanted the public to come to 
the Coliseum (Chicago). He wanted crowds to satisfy his 
exhibitors. a 

[ had never done any so called press work (1 have stead- 
fastly refused all offers of the sort, preferring to keep 
myself independent aud unprejudiced). It seemed to me 
that I could not be the free, independent thinker I desire 
to remain if I become encumbered with personal interests. 
lo act as the representative of this or that artist would be 
chaining myself, 1 would feel under obligation, and today 
I say or think as I feel. I know there are many famous 
publicists who would laugh at me, because they are doing 
the other way, and making a nice income out of press work. 
| say this because I want to put myself definitely on record 
as being in no way connected with any musician or artist 
or composer. If I urge any it is because I believe in the 
musicianship of those I praise. 

But this National Music Show afforded a general oppor- 
tunity to carry out a pet experiment of mine; I undertook 
the “propaganda” work, but that soon grew into something 
far different. I took the place just as I took the 
place of helping the Society of American Singers, which is 
4 movement and not an enterprise. Just as I tried to help 
the Commonwealth Opera, just as I intend to help some 
new musical movements as rapidly as they develop. 


A Chance to Bring Musicians and Instrument Makers 
Together 


I took the National Music Show opportunity because I 
felt that here was a chance to bring together musicians, 
teachers and instrument makers. So, at the very first 
moment, I sent forth invitations to co-operate, to manu- 
facturers of pianos, player pianos, talking machines, music 
rolis, records, teachers, singers, conductors, newspaper 
editors, etc. The advisory committee included piano men, 
talking machine men, and such well known musicians as 
Pasquale Amato, Harry Barnhart, Albert Spalding, Mod- 
est Altschuler, F, X. Arens, Henry T. Fleck, Walter Dam- 
rosch; the publisher, B. W. Huebsch; the music publisher 
of popular songs, Joseph W. Stern; the music patron, W. 
K. Brice; the head of the teachers’ association, J. Lawrence 
Erb; the member of Breitkopf & Hartel, Paul Heinecke, 
etc. Especially interested were Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, Louis Stillman, Irene Jonani, Henry Purmort Eames, 
John Wesley Norton, Jenny Dufran, etc. 

It seemed that inasmuch as there was going to be a 
show, that the whole world of music ought to take advan- 
tage of the occasion and make it mean a real progressive 
development. It was intended to get the teachers to meet 
the manufacturers, bring the opera folk to know the cheap 
song writers, for the value to both. Well, as many know, 
the affair was a certain success, thousands attended it, but 
the audacity of the experiment of calling the week of the 
show “Chicago's Week of Music” and the outrageous im- 
pudence of trying to have art and business hold hands was 
laughed at in many quarters—by the press of trade and art, 
by thousands of musicians and dozens of manufacturers. 


Many Brought Together 


I was not discouraged, however, for out of the grand 
upheaval we brought together many; singers, students, 
community choruses, phonograph individuals, player piano 
manufacturers, a symphony orchestra, and ten thousand 
laymen. Important statements were made. F. X. Arens 


said: “This National Music Show in Chicago promises an 
important step in the right direction, The manufacturers 


and the professionals, the teachers and the public, are 
coming together in an altruistic, unselfish movement to 
make a Week of Music in Chicago. If nothing further 
were accomplished than the fact that an advisory board 
has been named on behalf of the National Music Show, 
which contains the names of manufacturers, merchants, 
teachers, conductors and artists, 1 would say that the Na- 
tional Music Show had done a big constructive thing for 
the welfare of music. I have told Mr. Isaacson that I am 
ready to devote myself unselfishly to this work, in any way 
that the show or the civic authorities of Chicago might 
request of me,” 


J. Lawrence Erb Fascinated with Work 


J. Lawrence Erb, president of the Association of Music 
Teachers of America, said: 

There is*no work more fascinating and more engrossing than the 
making and teaching of music. For that reason, there is no pro- 
fession whose members are more devoted or self sacrificing or more 
enthusiastic than the musician’s; but, because their work is so 
all absorbing, they sometimes neglect to take advantage of the golden 
ps then | when it presents itself, and there are three principal 
reasons why the music teacher is glad to see this show succeed. 

First, because it gives him) an opportunity to keep up with the 
times. We treasure the heritage of the past; its wonderful instru- 
ments, priceless and incapable of being duplicated; its wonderful 
names whose lustre dims the brightest cf today; and its wonderful 
scores—the envy and despair of every present day composer. And 
yet, if we live only in the past, there is no excuse for our existence, 
t is only as the music teacher, like every one else, experiences 
the life of the times and adapts himself to the need of the times, 
that his can survive as a serious occupation: therefore, it is a duty 
and privilege for every music teacher to avail himself of every 
opportunity to see what the present day has to offer. The National 
Music Show gives him this opportunity in most available form. 

Second, to keep up with his material, There is no profession 
which is more entirely dependent upon its tools than the musical 
profession. The development of music and the development of 
musical instruments have always gone hand in hand. Without the 
modern concert grand piano, modern piano music would be impos- 
sible; without the modern organ the wonderful wealth of the present 
day organ music and the high grade of performance would never 
have beén dreamed of. We take these things as a matter of 
course, ‘but a musician — to know the tcols he is handling. 
Sooner or later he ‘will need to know. How can he better find out 
than in an exposition where all that is best in present day con- 
struction is to be found. 

Third, to keep up with other people. The musician has always in 
past years been looked upon asa queer sort of mortal. belonging in 
a class all by himself Be withdut interest or capabilities other than 
his own. In America he is beginning to find that he is made of 
the same kind of stuff as the rest of the human race, but the 
serious handicap of tradition and custom make it hard for him to 
keep abreast of the professional and educational world in general. 
This handicap’can “be removed only by mingling freely both with 
other music‘ans and with people in other walks of life. Therefore, 
the alert music teacher welcomes every opportunity where many 
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people and many interests are gathered together It gives him a 
chance to broaden his horizon and to get out of himself, to live up 
with other thinkers and doers—to find his true place in the world. 


“Can’t Use Kid Gloves,” Says Charles Wakefield 
Cadman 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, in his characteristic man- 
ner, wrote: 

If I were one of the thinkers at the National Music Show head- 
quarters, I’d go out and raise one big war cry. I'd rip it into the 
knockers. I would not mince words with the slowpokes. Gcod 
gracious me, where there’s a big work like this to be undertaken, 
a man can't use kid gloves, 

The men behind the National Music Show may not realize it, but 
they are attempting something which, if it succeeds, will prove for 
the music peustey the biggest step forward in its history. I say 
- men behind this show may not know, but I believe that they 
0. 

I am writing music, I know nothing about the selling of instru- 
ments, but I can always get behind a good proposition that has any- 
thing to do with music. I know one sure thing, there are going 
to be more people playing “From the Land of the Sky Blue Water” 
if there are more instruments in Chicago homes, and I know I 
am going to have more chance to have my music heard and played 
if more enterprises like the National Music Show are brought to 


life. Please don’t misunderstand; I don’t speak selfishly in this 
connection, When I say that I will have these things Samen to 
me, I speak for the whole fraternity of rs, ians, artists, 





teachers. 
Prominent Musicians Interested 


Now, don’t misunderstand me, I am not trying to get 
another music show. I had my troubles, it’s a wonder I 
came out of it aliv@peven though I had the courage to 
try a secend time, oenicing a committee of musicians, to 
help, including Mrs. J. F. D. Lanier, Frank X. Arens, 
George Barrere, Harold Bauer, Adolf Betti, Mrs. Linzee 
Blagden, Dr. Frank Damrosch, Henry Harkness Flagler, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Victor Harris, Louis Koemmenich, M. 
Maynard, Carlos Salzedo, Kurt Schindler, Cesar Saerch- 
inger, Mrs. Leopold Stokowski, Mrs. Samuel Untermeyer, 
ete. 


Talk with Your Dealers 


I believe in the individual joining of efforts, and I am 
going to tell you just how you can go about arousing interest 
in your home community. A chat along the lines I suggest 
with your dealers will do wonders for you. They will 
create brand new ways of getting pupils for you! 

To be continued next week.) 


The Tamaki Miura Opera Company 


Tamaki Miura has joined the ranks of those operatic 
artists—very few in number—for whom a company has 
been named. As soon as she has finished her successful 
season with the Chicago Opera she will go to the Pacific 
Coast, to head there the newly formed Tamaki Miura 
Opera Company, which will play the cities of the Pacific 
slope under the management of Berry and Behymer, of 
Los Angeles. The repertory of the company will be 
limited to “Madame Butterfly,” the opera which has made 
Mme. Miura popular, and “The Geisha.” Theodore Kittay 
will be principal tenor in her support. 
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A Fact or Two About Jean McCormick 


The use of red ink and superlatives in exploiting un- 
known artists has grown so common that one hesitates, in 
presenting an artist of such unusual talent as Jean Mc- 
Cormick possesses, to declare adequately her artistic 
worth, lest the statement be denied full credence. But, 
without reserve, it must be said that in this young woman 
one finds a contralto who, by reason of her excellent voice, 
her scholarly musicianship and her strong personality, 
wil! soon’be recognized as one of the most prominent ora- 
torio and concert singers of today. 

As a mark of credit to her own State, let Jean McCor- 
mi¢k be known as an Indiana artist. Indiana is proud 
of her. It was here that she received her academic edu- 
cation and was honored with the Bachelor of Arts degree, 
and it was in Indianapolis, under Alexander Ernestinoff, 
the well known teacher and conductor, and later under 
Rudolf Hayne, formerly of the Leipsic Conservatory fac- 
ulty and for some time a member of the Berlin Opera, 
that she received her musical education. 

Mrs. McCormick’s early education embraced a thorough 
study of literature and the languages, the best possible 
foundation for her music, and this in a large measure is 
responsible for her satisfying interpretations and for her 
splendid success in lieder and the delightful French songs 
and arias in her repertory. Moreover, the early study of 
the piano has been of inestimable advantage. 

As for Mrs. McCormick’s voice, it is a contralto of so 
luscious a quality—so rich, so big and so true—that each 
tone seems more beautiful than the last, and it is used in 
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a manner which shows rare artistic judgment. She has 
sung before discriminating audiences, having appeared at 
the annual meetings of the Indiana Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Indiana Federation of Women’s Clubs and simi- 
lar organizations, where the delightful quality of her voice 
brought forth enthusiastic comment. The singer made a 
most favorable impression at her first New York recital at 
Aeolian Hall early this season. 





Pittsburgh Club Honors American Composer 


Since his pronounced Metropolitan success of last spring, 
Pittsburgh, which has always accorded loyal support to her 
gifted local composers, has given renewed prominence to 
the works of Charles Wakefield Cadman, who attained 
first recognition while a resident of that city. At recent 
sessions of the Tuesday Musical Club—the same organi- 
zation which sponsored the first performance of his In- 
dian Music Talk—Othelia Averman Vogel played his 
sonata in A major, and Mrs. A, W. Sherrill, reader and 
contralto, assisted by Mrs. Vogel, presented his “Shane- 
wis” in operalogue form. His lesser compositions are also 
much used, particularly the cycle “Birds of Flame.” 


Soloists at Biltmore’s Last Musicale 


‘The last Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale will be given 
on February 28, in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore. 
Mme, Galli-Curci will appear on this occasion, and will 
be assisted by Marie Kryl, pianist; Winston Wilkinson, 
violinist, and Manuel Berenguer, flutist. 
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Gates Repeats Program for Late Travelers 


Lucy Gates, who opened the Victory Artist Course of 
concerts at Tacoma, Wash., in joint recital with the Trio 
de Lutece on January 8, received, prior to the concert, an 
introductory panegyric from well known musicians of a 
neighboring state. The incident occurred at the conclusion 
of the concert presenting Miss Gates in Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
As the curtain fell and the audience was dispersing, seven 
tired and dusty music lovers entered the hall, their dis- 
appointment knowing no bounds on discovering that they 
were too late. But they decided to at least meet the singer, 
and wended their way to the stage. There they told their 
story most dejectedly, of having come a distance of twenty 
miles. suffering a breakdown midway, and hiring a second 
auto in order to complete the journey. 

“Dear me!” ejaculated Miss Gates when they had left 
the stage. “This will never do! To be sure,” she con- 
tinued laughingly to her associates, “I’m starved, for it’s 
ten hours since I’ve had a bite to eat. Yet— Here, boys, 
roll up the curtain !” 

The footlights were turned on, and the seven musicians 
recalled, who hastened happily to seat themselves in the 
center of the otherwise empty auditorium. Miss Gates, 
wrapped in her evening coat, took a seat on the platform, 
for she was too weary to stand, and the principal numbers 
of the program were repeated. Needless to say every tone 
was as carefully placed, and every phrase as soulfully sung, 
as though there had been 7,000 people seated before her, 
instead of seven. 

It is needless to say the seven music lovers returned 
home well satisfied and certainly delighted. 











Old and Modern Music 


PRESENTED BY 


SASHA VOTICHENKO 


Maxine Elliot Theatre, Sunday Evening, February 23rd at 8:45 o’clock 
With Mme. Eva Gauthier, Soprano, Count Ilya Tolstoy and the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, Conductor 








THE TYMPANON - A UNIQUE INSTRUMENT OF THE XVII CENTURY 
.... PROTOTYPE OF THE PIANO 
AN ORCHESTRA IN ITSELF 
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Marlborough House, Jan, 5th, 1916, 

Monsieur Sasha Votichenko had the honour 
of playing the Tympanon before Her Majesty 
Queen Alexandra, H. R, H. Princess Victoria, 
H. I. H. the Grand Duchess George of Russia, 
this afternoon. The Royal party personally 
expressed to M. Votichenko their great appre- 








THE ROYAL TYMPANON 


HE music that charmed King Louis XIV 

when his court at Versailles was the 

artistic center of the world has been 
brought to America by Sasha Votichenko, the 
distinguished Russian composer and sole ex- 
ponent of the Tympanon. 

This rare and unique instrument is of price- 
less value. It was first played by Votichenko’s 
famous ancestor, Pantaleon Hebenstreit, who, 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
was regarded as one of the greatest musicians 
of his time. Louis XIV held the art of this 
court musician in such high esteem that when 
Hebenstreit married a Maid of Honor at the 
Royal Household he had a Royal Tympanon 
made in all the gaudy style of that early period, 
which he presented as a wedding gift to Heben- 
streit and his bride. This Tympanon has been 
handed down from generation to generation 
until it came into the possession of Sasha Voti- 
chenko. And on this instrument, restored and 
perfected, Votichenko’s virtuosity is famed 
throughout Europe. In a great concert tour, 
just before coming to this country, he played 
at many of the most famous courts abroad. 








ciation of his playing. 








A FEW EUROPEAN PRESS OPINIONS 
Paris:—“The Figaro” 

Henry Bataille says: “These old melodies and themes 
seem to be asleep in the depths of the Tympanon, only 
to awaken at the artist’s touch, beating and throbbing 
upon the instrument's strings, but beating and throbbing 
with a poignant and tragic note such as they never had 
before, because they are like regrets in these troubled 
and stirring days, regrets for the passing of beauty, 
simplicity and sincerity in all the arts.” 


Moscow:—The “Golos Moskwin” 

When Count Leo Tolstoy, the great old philosopher, 
heard the Tympanon, the unusual and unique instru- 
ment of which Votichenko is the only master, he com- 
pared it to the far-away echo of the voices of the old 
bards, begging the musician never to play thereon any- 
thing but old folk-songs or melodies of his own composi- 
tion. The master also helped Votichenko to perfect his 
repertoire of Russian peasant songs. 


London:—In the “Morning Post,” a well-known critic 
writes: 

Sasha Votichenko, the interesting Russian musician, 
appeared with meteor-like brilliance in the middle of a 
London season, before the horizon was luridly clouded 
by the war. His first recital was given at the most 
important house in London, No. 10 Downing Street, 
under the special patronage of the Prime Minister and 
Mrs. Asquith. The distinguished audience consisted of 
peers, cabinet ministers and members of the diplomatic 
service, and ail were enraptured by the astounding 
beauty of the Tympanon, whose tones so vividly express 
every phase of human emotions. 


London:—and in the “Daily Mirror” 

All fashionable London gathered at Mrs. John Astor’s 
home at 18 Grosvenor Square yesterday afternoon to 
hear Sasha Votichenko’s concert of old Russian and 
French music. His unique instrument, of which we 
have already given a long account, proved a most rare 
attraction. The audience under the auspices of Mrs. 
Asquith, who was patroness of the concert, allowed 
itself to be wafted imaginatively back to the days of 
Louis XIV, by the musical witchery of the young artist. 
For he played with exquisite and delicious expression 
enchanting old themes upon the Tympanon. Under the 
bewitching touch of the musician its responsive strings 
gave a new vitality and charm to those lovely old airs. 


Tickets at Box Office—Personal Representative Mabel Livingston, 125 West 40th Street, New York. Phone Columbus 8190 














“Sasha Votichenko’s Studio is a Museum, a picture 
gallery, a history. Its span covers parts of five cen- 
turies."—-New York Sun. 
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In speaking of the first of Votichenko’s Studio 
Concerts Intimes in the Hotel des Artistes, Sig- 
mund Spaeth says: 


“It was an introductory experiment in a new 
type of entertainment which might easily be- 
come popular, a concert of the personal and 
spontaneous kind, in which the hearers are 
almost as important as the performers, and the 
conventional gulf between the stage and the 
auditorium is bridged by a community of in- 
terest and effort.” 


In this: Studio are to be seen many of the 
gifts, antiques and relics which Votichenko re- 
ceived as evidence of appreciation from his 
many distinguished friends and royal admirers 
in all parts of the world. Of this artist’s play- 
ing, W. H. Breare says: 


“IT have never heard anything more beautiful, more 
mystical or comprehensive of all the perfections of vocal 
and instrumental technique. This man stands by him- 
self on the lonely, giddy heights of perfect achievement. 
There is not a singer or player of ordinary instruments 
or other analyst of tone qualities who may not learn 
that from him which will reveal much, particularly in 
the study of vibrations, capable of solving problems that 
have long puzzled musical minds. Musical students 
(and we are all students so long as life shall last) 
whose minds, brains and whole beings are absorbed in 
their art, know that the study of the human mind and 
its complex emotions are essential to real artistic suc- 
cess. It is the human element that stands forth most 
prominently in this artist’s work. His methods, there- 
fore, are well worthy of careful, analytical study.” 

After Votichenko’s first appearance before 
the American public at Carnegie Hall, H. E. 
Krehbiel wrote in the N. Y. Tribune: 
which Sasha Votichenko made 
for last night’s audience—exquisite in tone and nuance 
—fascinating in variety of color effects. His marvelous 
skill and perfect taste lent an added charm to the in- 
strument and the folk-song melodies.” 


“It was rare music 
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Dickinson Gives Organ Lecture-Recitals 


rhe first of. four historical organ lecture-recitals by 
Dr. Clarence Dickinson, in the chapel of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, proved an afternoon of minor music, 
the subject being “Music of the Jewish Temple.” De- 
spite the rainy weather the chapel was filled to the last 
seat, with many standees. Ancient and modern Hebrew 
music made up the pregrem, in which Dr. Dickinson had 
the assistance of Cantor Bernhard Steinberg, of Temple 
Beth-E!l and his choir of distinguished soloists, including 
the solo quartet Harvard, Mertens, Beddoe and Sarto 
as well as H. Besser, who played the shofar (ram’s 
norn) and J, Bronson, cellist. This made a program of 
vast interest, and it was heard with utmost attention. Dr. 
Dickinson talked much of the music, in which he is ex- 
pert, and it is safe to say the majority of his listeners 
for the first time realized the importance and dignity of 
the Jewish religion. Their music bears impress of the 
great period when Jewdom was in its glory. A chant and 
recitative, “Waichulu,” and later “Sh’ma Kolenu,” were 
sung by Cantor Dr. Steinberg with vital voice, full of 
expression and nobility; it was dramatic in the extreme 
Miss Harvard and Mr. Sarto won admiration for their 
beautiful singing. The ram’s horn provoked amusement, 
such was the peculiar quality of tone produced; queer 
sounds. An ancient Hebrew melody by Novakowski, and 
“Sonata a Tre,” both for organ, were interesting, Dr. 
Dickinson closing with the “Coronation March,” by Meyer- 
beer 

February 18, “Belgium in Musical History” will bring 
regan pieces; Adelaide Fischer, soprano; Herbert Dittler, 
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TWO PRESS COMMENTS ON 


FREDERICK JACOBI'S 
“CALIFORNIA SUITE” 


Played January 13, 1919 in 
Minneapolis by the 


MINNEAPOLIS 
_ SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Emil Oberhoffer, 


Conductor 





The Minneapolis Morning Tribune, January 13, 
1919. 


The whole work shows real imaginative power 
and the orchestration throughout is extremely in- 
teresting. The suite is well worth a place in the 
orchestra's repertoire, and it is to be hoped that 
it will be heard soon again. 


The Minneapolis Journal, January 13, 1919. 


The novelty was “A California Suite” by 
Frederick Jacobi, a California composer. Its 
tonal poems, with echoes of California’s Mexican 
past as the impressionistic atmosphere given to 
the nature paintings, proved real music. 
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violinist, and a choir from St. Cecilia 
Club, Victor Harris, conductor. Music 
ranging from the year 1400 to current 
times will be on the program. 


Winnipeg Hears sooth 
Concert of Zoellner Quartet 


To have arrived at a thorough un- 
derstanding of one’s profession—one 
of spirit as well as the technical, what- 
ever its calling—is indeed an achieve- 
ment. But to have the public appre- 
ciate this, showing its recognition with 
unstinted commendation, is then a dif- 
ferent matter—an occurrence not gen- 
eral. Indeed, it is here where the 
artist must be of unusual type and per- 
fection to merit the continued appro- 
bation of the elect. 

This approval has been accorded the 
Zoellner Quartet to such an extent 
from New York to San Francisco and 
New Orleans to Montreal that in six 
years it has given five hundred con- 
certs in America. 

The five hundredth performance was 
in Winnipeg, Canada, on January 24, 
while the quartet was on its Canadian 
tour, This is a record of which the 
Zoellners can feel justly proud, and 
undoubtedly it does. Well can one 


say, “Veni, Vidi, Vici.” 


Ferrari Songs in Demand 


There is a constantly increasing de- 
mand among professional singers for 
the songs of Gustave Ferrari. The 
composer is recently ff receipt of a 
letter from Frances Alda, in which she 
says: “I have put ‘1 Know’ on my pro- 
grams for the Coast and I am sure it 
will be a big success.” The words of 
this particular song are by Ruth Boyd 
and it is published by the Boston 
Music Company. 

Yvonne de Treville is so delighted 
with Mr. Ferrari's songs that she is 
devoting the entire program to them at her next “at 
home.” 


~ 


Morrisey’s Troubles with the Mail Man 


“Can't find this Marie Morrisey,” said a postman up in 
Canada not long ago, as he checked in at the Post Office 
with the empty mail bag and tossed a letter down on the 
desk, “Nobody by that name at that address; no return 
stamp on the envelope. Any of you fellows got a Marie 
Morrisey on your route?” Nobody had. The question 
was repeated when another postman returned. 

“Marie Morrisey?” he echoed, meditatively—‘“don't think 
I have, but there’s something familiar about that name. 

Oh, I know—she’s the pretty American girl that 
gave the concert at the theater; sang ‘Sorter Miss You’ 
everybody liked her!” 

The writer was not there but he is willing to wager 
that the foregoing is rather accurate reporting. Anyway, 
after the letter had gone through the usual process of 
looking up the party addressed—in this case, without suc- 
cess—it came through to the well remembered Marie Mor- 
risey, contralto, overlooking the Hudson. It was a big, 
fat, bulky letter, and when Miss Morrisey opened it, out 
tumbled a bundle of cancelled checks of varying amounts 
sufficiently large to interest anybody. Rejoicing that her 
name-twin had money to spend so liberally, the singer re- 
turned the checks to the bank on which they were drawn. 
From that time on, the world had seemed to be full of 
Marie Morriseys, and when in doubt as to their address, 
postmen just naturally forward them to “the pretty Amer- 
ican girl.” 

The next day came a letter from a well known hotel in 
Ohio where Miss Morrisey had stopped. Her own re- 
ceipted bill was carefully filed away—but here was another 
bill covering a much longer stay, for “herself and chil- 
dren.” A little later she received a communication out- 
lining her duties as head of the conductorette strike in a 
distant city. A concert singer has a strenuous life, but a 
whole quartet would have been appalled at the program 
of the conductorette. 

Then came a letter from the Government, and with tears 
in her eyes, Marie Morrisey read the letter to another un- 
known namesake—a heartbroken mother whose son had 
paid the great price. 

Letters that have lost their way still continue to appear 
at the singer’s breakfast table with the morning paper. 
They are addressed to Maries and Mays and Marys, whose 
last name is Morrisey, regardless of whether it is spelled 
with one r or one s or two. They come from north and 
south and east and west; and it looks as though they were 
likely to come from any of the cities and towns and 
camps in which Miss Morrisey sang on her 50,000-mile 
trip last year. 

Speaking of camps—the missent letters include a deci- 
dedly interesting one from a camp at which Miss Mor- 
risey sang last fall. It is unfair to quote the letter, but, 
in brief, it is a proposal of marriage. It is a most earnest 
and ardent one—and judging from the credentials offered 
by the writer, it is a proposal well worth considering. 

Miss Morrisey doesn’t know exactly what to do with the 
letter. She has no way of knowing where “My Darling 
Marie” is; and if she did know, it would require delicate 
diplomacy. to send it on without creating suspicion in the 
heart of the loved one. To return it to the writer would 
be equally embarrassing. It is a hard problem to solve, 
but as a friend of Miss Morrisey’s says: “Are you sure, 
Marie, that this letter was missent?” 


Orchestra to Give All-Tschaikowsky Program 


At the next pair of subscription concerts at Carnegie 
Hall on Tuesday evening, February 18, and Wednesday 
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ZOELLNER QUARTET. 


afternoon, February 19, the Russian Symphony Society, 
Modest Altschuler, conductor, will play an all-Tschaikow- 
sky program. The soloist will be one of America’s own 
composer-pianists, John Powell, who will play the piano 
concerto in B flat minor, and the purely orchestral num- 
bers will be the fifth symphony and the “Nutcracker” 
suite. 


Mary Houghton Brown Gives Two Recitals 

Mary Houghton Brown, an accomplished teacher of 
both voice and piano, who has held such important po- 
sitions as director of music of Bishopthorpe Manor, 
South Bethlehem, Pa.; the California Conservatory of 
Music and the Douillet Conservatory of Music of San 
Francisco, gave two successful joint piano recitals in 
the East recently with Emma Warde Ryder. These 
occurred at Bishopthorpe Manor, South Bethlehem, 
Pa., on January 25, and at the Beechwood School Con- 
servatory of Music, Jenkintown, Pa., on January 27. 
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Granberry’s Work “Over There” 


» George Folsom Granberry reached “over there” the last 
. day. of. the year 1917, the ship on.which he had taken pas- 
' having. been driven .by submarines from the route 
we Liverpool and forced to land at Glasgow. He says that 
im.escaping the submarines he. felt that he had scored a 
second point, the first being when he had been given a uni- 
form for overseas service by the Y. M. C. A., after having 
twice been refused for regular military service. There 
was a comparatively small American army in France at 
that time and Mr. Granberry was assigned to service with 
the French army in the Verdun sector. He established the 
Foyer du Soldat at La Grange aux Bois in the department 
of the Marne where he worked until June. That part of 
France had been occupied by the Germans in 1914, and had 
since remained constantly under their guns. Many of the 
aged French peasants told him that the Germans had told 
them in 1914, “From this time on you are German,” and 
also, “Before this you have said, ‘Wilhelm, Emperor of 
Germany,’ but after this, you will be forced to say, ‘Wil- 
helm, Emperor of the World!’” 

During-eHoly Week of 1918, Mr. Granberry had the sad 
duty of burying Marion Crandell, an American woman 
who. was in charge of a Y. M. C. A. canteen nearby and 
who was killed by an enemy shell while on duty. During 
that same week his foyer, as the Y. M. C. A. huts in the 
French army are called, was many times pierced by shrap- 
nel; the two French soldiers who were assisting him were 
hoth wounded; and a comrade with whom he was stand- 
ing in the door of the foyer was killed by a shell that fel! 
only.a few yards away. In June he established the two 





GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY. 
This photograph was taken after a seventy-six kilometer ride 
in search of supplies for his huts in France. Several times 
during the trip to headquarters he was forced to dismount 
on account of shells which the enemy dropped over the road, 
The bicycle incidentally was the third which Mr. Granberry 
“rode to pieces” while in the hills of the Argonne Forest. 


foyers at La Croix Gentin and Le Rond Champ, in the 
zone of the trenches in the Argonne Forest. The foyer 
at Le Rond Champ was placed in a ravine and was so pro- 
tected that while it was frequently pierced by shell frag- 
ments, it could not be directly struck by the enemy’s can- 
non and was, therefore, the only building undestroyed so 
near the lines in that region. In each of the foyers which 
Mr. Granberry operated until after the armistice was 
signed he conducted a canteen, bazaar, library, stage for 
amateur and professional theatricals, and the regular writ- 
ing and reading room with indoor and outdoor games, be- 
sides keeping seven “trench” or portable libraries in cir- 
culation among the batteries of the sector. ; 

Among Mr. Granberry’s most treasured souvenirs is a 
large menu illustrated with original drawings and pre- 
sented to him at a dinner which was given in his honor by 
the French officers of La Croix Gentin, expressing their 
appreciation of his work among the soldiers. Mr. Gran- 
berry speaks with enthusiasm of the glorious work of our 
men in his sector and of the admiration which the French 
officers and soldiers had for them. After having been for 
everal months between the trenches and our heavy ar- 
tillery he had the thrilling experience of being in the great 
offensive which our men began in the Argonne on Septem- 
ber 26, and of seeing the heavy guns moved up, and finally 
of seeing them moved on over the “permanent” trenches, 
concrete dugouts and defenses, which the Germans had 
spent four years in perfecting and fortifying. After his 
return to New York, Mr. Granberry received the follow- 
ing letter from D, A. D, Davism, who is in charge of the 
’, M. C. A. work done by Americans in the French army: 

On behalf of the Direction Centrale of the Foyers du Soldat, I 
wish to express to you our sincere appreciation for the devoted serv- 
ices that you have rendered to the organization, first at Les Islettes, 
then at La Grange aux Bois and later at La Croix Gentin. We have 
heard nothing but words of praise from all of your co-workers, 
French and American, and the letters of appreciation which you 
have received from the soldiers are evidence enough that you 
have accomplished the real object of the foyer in being a friend 
to the soldiers and in creating an atmosphere of helpfulness and 
homeliness in the foyers where you have served. 

We deeply regret that you have to leave us, but we shall ever 
remember with thankfulness what you have done. 








Fay Foster Wins Another Ovation 
Fay Foster’s notable reception on her appearance with 
the Singers’ Club, in Aeolian Hall, New York, last week, 
was duplicated when she again accompanied her victory 
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song, “The Americans Come!” with the same club at their 
concert in Brooklyn. Long continued applause greeted 
Miss Foster’s entrance on the stage, only ceasing when she 
took her seat at the piano. “The Americans Come!” was 
the final number on the program, but at its close not one 
person arose to leave. That every one wanted this song 
again was a foregone. conclusion, and the club graciously 
acceded to the stormy and unanimous demand. Crowds 
surrounded Miss Foster at the close of the concert, all 
wishing to congratulate her on having written “the song 
of the war,” as it was generally expressed. 





“He Maketh Wars to Cease” Grows in Favor 


John: Prindle Scott’s new song, “He Maketh Wars to 
Cease,” is steadily increasing in favor all over the country. 
Among singers who use it are Emma Gilbert, contralto at 
Calvary Methodist Church, New York; Frank Croxton, 
baritone at the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York; 
Charles P. Gulick, baritone of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Orange, N. J., and Ralph Page, baritone of the 
Linwood Presbyterian Church, Kansas City, Mo. 





Ingram Likes “The Heart of Farazda” 


Frances Ingram, the Chicago Opera contralto, is 
using the somg cycle “The Heart of Farazda,” by Mc- 
Milian, published by White-Smith Music Publishing 
Company. She says that they are “beautiful songs and 
are making good.” 
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Winifred Byrd “Electrifies,” Not “Elates” 


There was a mistake made in last week's issue of the 
Musicar Courier in the advertisement of Winifred Byrd. 
The telegraph company sent through a wire saying that 
Winifred Byrd elated her audience at Winston-Salem, 
S. C., whereas it should have read electrified her audience. 
This mistake was discovered when the telegraph company 
sent a corrected copy of the telegram to her personal 
representative, Marie Gouled. 


West Wants Eddy Brown Next Year 


On the occasion of Eddy Brown’s recent Denver appear- 
ance, his managers here received the following telegram 
from Mr. Oberfelder, the director of the Municipal Course 
in that city: 

Eddy Brown concert magnificent success. Largest audience ever 
assembled in Denver for violin concert or any other concert. Con 
cert absolutely grand and Brown won the hearts of everybody 
Really glorious. Book him for me next season, 

If one stops to read the signs of the times, it looks as 
if another trans-continental trip were in process of forma- 
tion for this virtuoso next season, 





Valeri to Give Reception for Hempel 
Delia M. Valeri, the vocal teacher of New York, is ar 
ranging a reception in honor of Frieda Hempel, soprano, 
for the evening of Washington's Birthday, Saturday, Feb 
ruary 22. Miss Hempel is studying with Mme, Valeri. 











WINIFRED BYRD Electrifies ! 








Cities of Winston-Salem and Charlotte, N.C. acclaim her | 
PIANISTIC 


WONDER 





Winston-Salem Journal, Feb. 2, 1919. 


BRILLIANT RECITAL AT THE COLLEGE 
MEMORIAL HALL HERE LAST NIGHT 


WINIFRED BYRD, PIANIST, IS SUPERB 





First Appearance in City, But She Won Her Audience. 


Winifred Byrd, the pianist, played here for first 
time, but she won her audience immediately held 
it rapt throughout the evening. 

Her flawless work ig enhanced by an abundance of 
temperament. Under her skilled touch the piano re- 
sponded in such a manner that the very large audience 
was swept forward by her enthusiasm and musicianship, 
and the attendants marveled at the ease with which she 
played the most difficult selections. 


the 
and 


The Charlotte Observer, Feb. 4, 1919. 


PETITE WINIFRED BYRD HOLDS 
QUEEN’S AUDIENCE ENRAPT 


Gift of Genius Lies in Her Touch and Technique Brilliant 
and Soulful 








In the beautiful concert at Queen's College last night, 
Winifred Byrd more than sustained her reputation as 
“America’s Wonder Pianist." She takes rank with al! 
the noted women pianists of the day. She is small, slight 
and fragile in physique, and yet plays with the power 
and strength of a man. Her technique is marvelously 
perfect. Whether in the massive chords and octaves of 
the Liszt Legende, “St. Francis Walking on the Water,” 

or the exquisite charm of Lisxt’s 





Miss Byrd won a permanent place in 
the hearts of Winston-Salem people 
especially Winston-Salem musicians, 
for they could appreciate hetter, per- 
haps, the brilliant work of the young 
pianist. It is no exaggeration to say 
that Miss Byrd is easily the best pianist 
that ever visited this city. Her work 
last night will give the piano a new 
dignity as a musical instrument, since 
she has shown the vast possibilities it 
contains, 


The Charlotte News, Feb. 4, 


WINIFRED BYRD 
CHARMS AUDIENCE 


Winifred Byrd, now acknowledged by 
Charlotte as by New York as ‘‘Amer- 


1919. 








“Nightingale,” she was master of her 
art, giving to each, rendition so. heau- 
tiful, so wonderful that her audience 
sat entranced. 

The gift of genius lies in her touch, 
and the perfection of art in her tech- 
nique and interpretation Her style is 
the style of the master she is interpret- 
brilliant with all the 


ing, alternately 
colorature that the most colorful bra- 
vura demands, or dignified with the 


stately stepping of Brahms. Beethoven, 
Saint-Saé@ns. She is a brilliant and soul- 








ica’s Wonder Pianist,"” appeared at 
Queen's College last evening in a recital 
that instantly demonstrated her astounding command of 
the keyboard, 

Miss Byrd is small and quite fragile in appearance, 
which makes her strength of touch all the more notice- 
able. Her repertoire was well chosen and she was most 
gracious in her response to encores. 

All who heard her with such delight last night will 
look forward to any reappearance with which she may 
choose to honor Charlotte. 


ful master of either school of compo- 
sition. Her touch is faultlessly clean 
and her playing the reflection of a soul 
filed with music. While charming in 
each and every number, it was in the 
wonder piece, “Turkish March’ from 
“Ruins of Athens’’—Beethoven-Rubin- 
stein—and in the Liszt Legende, “St 
Francis Walking on the Waters,"’ that 
she fairly captivated her audience 
Nothing could have been more beautiful than the march 
nothing more marvelous in rendition than the legende, 
the latter commanding not only the highest musical 
ability and comprehension, but physical strength that 
seemed almost beyond the power of the little woman 
to give, and yet through page after page she went glo- 


riously on, mastering the massive passages with ease and 
skill. She was rapturously encored after each number 
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WINIFRED BYRD WILL BE HEARD IN 
NIAGARA FALLS, Feb. 14 


Next New York Recital, March 26 


CHICAGO, Feb. 26 
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CINCINNATI PUBLIC HEARS 
INTERESTING D’INDY MUSIC 


Mischa Levitzki the Soloist at Eighth Concert—South- 
ern Cities Acclaim Orchestra’s Art— 
Conservatory Notes 
Cincinnati, Ohio, February 1, 

Che eighth concert of the season was given by the Cin- 

innati Symphony Orchestra in Emery Auditorium on Fri- 
day afternoon, January 31, under the direction of Eugen 
Ysaye, with Mischa Levitzki, pianist, as the soloist. The 
concert offered something for discussion. In the first place, 
it was too long, lasting practically two and a half hours, 
and that is a little too much music at one sitting for any 
audience, be it ever so splendid a concert. In the second 
place, when such an important novelty as the second sym- 
phony of D'Indy is presented, the concentration it demands 
makes the length of the program all the more apparent. 

Che symphony is a work of tremendous proportions. 
Ysaye played it in a thorough manner, setting forth clearly 
its claims to beauty and respect. The orchestra also did its 
part heroically. 

Another novelty on the program was the “Gwendoline” 
overture of Chabrier, which served as the opening number. 
It proved to be very attractive, and was splendidly ren- 
dered by the orchestra. The orchestral version of the E 
major polonaise of Liszt was the final selection and brought 
the concert to a finish in brilliant style. 

The soloist, Mischa Levitzki, played the C minor con- 


MURI SILBA 


“A Poet of the Piano” 
Attains Great Success in Recital at Aeolian Hall 


New York press and public enthusiastic 
in their praise of this artist’s interpreta- 
tion, technique and ability. 


1919 











Muri Silba, in Recent Recital at Aeolian 
Hall 

Miss Silba’s technique is brilliant, espe 
cially in rapid passage work. Her scales 
are clean, crisp, sparkling. She is intense 
rather than powerful, Outbursts of enthu- 
siasm were spontaneous and the demand for 

encores at the end irresistible. 
New York American, Wednesday, December 

18, 1918. 

Muri Silba, Beautiful Young American, De- 
lights Fine Audience at Recital in 
Aeolian Hall 

Last evening at Aeolian Hall, Muri Silba, 
the wonderful little pianiste, who created 
pleasant surprise and admiration at her first 
New York appearance, renewed her right to 
be considered as one of the really great 
American, artists of the piano. Her unusual 
beauty and her seeming fragility of body 
again were forgotten in the astonishing 
power she disclosed in the Schumann So- 
nata and the Chopin numbers which fea- 
tured her fine program. Extreme grace of 
manner, a most dextrous technique and a 
smoothly finished style, noticeable in her 
first recital, have matured and given fixed 
distinction to her playing. 

Morning Telegraph, December 18, 1918. 

Miss Silba is a musician of considerable 
technical facility, who plays with taste and 
not a little power, with a warm tone and a 
good feeling for rhythm. She was greeted 
by a large audience. 

New York Tribune, W ednesday, December 18, 1918. 

Muri Silba, an attractive young pianist 
who gave a recital here last year, and whose 
playing is known as well to Chicago as to 
New York, was heard last night in Aeolian 
Hall. Her work was clean cut, almost al- 
ways at ease with whatever technical diffi- 
culties, and, for so small a person, full of 
largeness, often of depth. 

Evening Sun, Wednesday, December 18, 1918. 

Miss Muri Silba, whose audience at 
Aeolian Hall made her repeat Leschetizky’s 
“La Source,” proved herself a pianist of en- 
gaging qualities, as indeed she has before. 
There was rhythmic grace in Glazounow’s 
gavotte, Rachmaninoff's serenade, and 
Liszt’s version of Chopin’s melody. Miss 
Silba prefaced these with more serious tasks 
of Bach-Tausig and Chopin, but her bril- 
liant little pieces were enjoyed beyond the 
average of many piano recitals this season. 

—New York Times. 
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certo of Beethoven. The splendid impression he left here 
last season was strengthened by his performance yester- 
day. His reception was most enthusiastic and he re- 
sponded with two encores. The concert was repeated Sat- 
urday night. 

Cincinnati Conservatory Doings 

Helen May Curtis has put on numerous successes at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, but none more interest- 
ing than the two one act plays—‘Amelia,” by Nigle Play- 
fair, and “The Girls Over Here,” by Marie Doran—pre- 
sented by the Conservatory Dramatic Club last Friday 
evening. The club comprises some unusually promising 
material this season and the stage action was clever, al- 
ways in good taste, and adept. A matter of special satis- 
faction was the clear diction and general refinement which 
marked the performance of each individual. The plays 
were selected and the lines convincingly delivered. The 
casts were as follows: Clifford Heckert, Marguerite West, 
Anna Harris, Kemper Moore, Lillian Woodward, Lyrtle 
Collins, Anna Morris, Rose Lieberman and Mrs. Kenneth 
Berger. Entr’ acte music was given by Gladys Coulter, vio- 
lin, and Gladys Comforter, pianist. 

Theodor Bohlmann, Jean Ten Have and Karl Kirksmith 
(there being few authorities better versed in the traditions 
of ensemble) are announced for an evening of chamber 
music at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Thursday, 
February 6. The program will open with the Beethoven 
trio, op. 70, No. 1. The Saint-Saéns cello sonata, op. 32, 
C minor, will prove a magnet to many, as it is a work 
which has been rarely heard here, as will also the Godard 
trio, op. 72, F major. 

Southern Cities Acclaim Orchestra’s Art 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra made a tour re- 
cently through the Sunny South, giving concerts at a num- 
ber of the larger cities and meeting with a most hearty 
reception at each stand. At Nashville, Tenn., a concert 
was given January 21, under the auspices of Ward- 
Belmont College, and an audience of approximately 4,000 
(800 were students of the Ward-Belmont College) heard 
Ysaye and his orchestra in a program that was splendidly 
balanced and admirably played. Not only were all the 
music students and critics of Nashville present, but music 
lovers from small towns in every section of Tennessee 
gathered to have the opportunity of hearing the highly 
praised organization from Cincinnati. Seldom has an 
orchestra performance met with such success in Nashville, 
and the ovation given the musicians was tremendous. 

Commenting on the concert the Nashville Banner said: 

Cincinnati boasts an orchestra that challenges the best in the 
country, and with Ysaye leading it always wil] find a welcome in 
Nashville. No conductor has appeared here in recent vears who 
so completely captivated Nashville. Ysaye’s distinguished bearing 
and his powerful interpretation could not fail to win an audience 
when backed by such a trained and responsive orchestra, 

The soloist at the Nashville concert was Josie Kryl, a 
violinist of much promise, and she met with a most cordial 
reception, being recalled several times by an enthusiastic 
audience. 

At Chattanooga 


On Wednesday evening, January 22, the Cincinnati 
Orchestra played before an immense audience at the Bijou 
Theatre. It was Ysaye’s first appearance before a Chat- 
tanooga audience. Preliminary to the concert proper he 
requested that all present join in the singing of “The Star 
Spangled Banner” played by the orchestra. The Bijou 
Theater was filled to its utmost capacity in recognition 
of the importance of the musical event. 

Not only to Chattanooga music lovers was the concert 
a notable event, but again hundreds journeyed from 
smaller towns and country places to hear the orchestra 
under the great Belgian leader. The students of the Cen- 
tenary College, of Cleveland, Tenn., attended in a body. 
The stage was brilliantly decorated with allied colors and 
the Stars and Stripes. Karl Kirksmith, the new cellist 
who joined the organization this season, appeared as solo- 
ist, presenting as his selection the “Variations” of Boéll- 
man. He added an encore. The orchestral feature of the 
program was Cesar Franck’s D minor symphony. The in- 
spired presentation of the symphony made a profound 
imoression. The other numbers given were the “Manfred” 
overture of Schumann, “Havenese” of Saint-Saéns, the 
Delibes “Sylvia” suite and Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsody 


No. 2. 

The Chattanooga Times says: “Ysaye is a pronounced 
leader of strong magnetism and inspiration. His reading 
of this most difficult of all symphonies demonstrated to 
the audience the splendid mature musicianship of the man 
and his versatility.” 

Two Concerts in Atlanta 


From Chattanooga the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
traveled to Atlanta, Ga., where a_ splendid program 
charmed a great audience in the Atlanta Auditorium on 
the evening of Friday, January 24. The “Unfinished Sym- 
phony” of Schubert was the opening number, and the 
“Funeral March of a Marionette” of Gounod, the andante 
cantabile of Tschaikowsky, the scherzo from Mendels- 
sohn’s “Midsummer Night's Dream” and the overture from 
“William Tell” composed the program. For the people 
who heard the Cincinnati Orchestra in Atlanta last season 
the striking fact about the recent concert was the vast 
superiority of this present organization over the one of 
last year. “Under the compelling baton of Ysaye it has 
become another instrument,” said one of the foremost 
critics of the Georgian metropolis. The orchestra was 
especially happy in its rendition of the scherzo, and the 
comment was made that the “organization of a year ago 
could never have equalled that.” 

The work of John Powell at the piano, in Liszt’s Hun- 
garian fantasy, was another notable feature of the con- 
cert, and he was recalled several times. 

The evening concert was preceded by an afternoon per- 
formance to 3,000 children. The -afternoon audience was, 
in its way, as interesting as the one for the big concert. 
They were all ages and sizes, from three years up, and 
they were wonderfully attentive and behaved admirably. 
It was the first symphony concert ever given in Atlanta 
for children only, the juvenile department of the Music 
Study Club forming the nucleus of the big audience. The 
orchestra, standing, played the National Anthem as the 
opening number and the children joining in the singing. 

The Atlanta Georgian said of the concerts: “The Cin- 
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Auditorium yesterday, under the auspices of the Music 
Study Club. Both were largely attended and both pro- 
grams were beautifully presented. 

“John Powell, the Virginia pianist and composer, made 
a tremendous hit playing with the orchestra’s accompani- 
ment the ‘Hungarian Fantasie’ of Liszt. Mr. Powell is an 
unconventional artist. His muscular fingers danced 
through the wild mazes of the gypsy music with unerring 


certainty.” 
Dr. Lulek’s Pupils Score 


Dr. Fery Lulek recently presented six of his artist-pupils 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music in a recital which 
was distinguished for its universal excellence, both from 
the vocal and the interpretative standpoint. Dr. Lulek 
has demonstrated his powers as a master of tone produc- 
tion during seven years of strenuous teaching at the Con- 
servatory, and from his class there have gone out numer- 
ous talents now meeting with unqualified success in various 
professional lines, including grand opera, light opera, 
church and concert work and teaching. Those taking part 
in his latest concert were among the pupils who have 
studied under Dr. Lulek longer than two years, and their 
singing brought unanimous applause from a distinguished 
audience which filled every available seat in the hall. The 
singers showed a sensitive feeling for tonal beauty, were 
well versed in resourceful vocal technic, and observed 
careful diction in delivering their songs. Two luminaries 
stood out among the group of six exceptional young sing- 
ers: Helene Turner, lyric soprano, who proved herself a 
finished concert singer, and Omar Wilson, bass-baritone, 
who won his audience by his richly sympathetic voice and 
admirable style of singing. The other successful partici- 
pants were Idella Banker, Margaret Spaulding, Mabel 
Black and Emma Burkhardt. The accompanists of the 
evening were Gertrude Isenberg and Lois Neilly. 

Notes 


Organ music as a volunteer study was added to the 
curriculum of Cincinnati public schools when the Board 
of Education approved, recently, a recommendation of 
Superintendent Condon for a series of an concerts. 
These concerts are to be given through co- on with 
the American Guild of Organists, as a part of musical 
education of school children. Director of Music W. H. 
Aiken was authorized to expend, not to exceed $300, for 
a series of interpretative organ recitals to be given in the 
auditoriums of Christ Church and the Church of the 
Advent. 

A distinguished audience, comprised of musicians, litter- 
ateurs and patrons of the arts, attended Thomas Kelly’s 
lecture on “Some Observations on Our Language,” given 
in Conservatory Hall the evening of January 23. The lec- 
ture was in the nature of a plea for correct diction. Mr. 
Kelly insists that English is a good language to sing in— 
that the fault lies in the general laxity of diction and 
disregard of phonetics. Mr. Kelly called attention to the 
fact that some of the greatest oratorios were composed 
to English texts, among them Handel’s “The Messiah,” 
Haydn’s “Creation” and “The Seasons,” Mendelssohn's 
“St. Paul” and “Elijah.” Mr. Kelly is a magnetic speaker, 
a wit, a scholar, and his lectures have become an entity 
in the city’s artistic life. Illustrations were given by a 
group of Mr. Kelly’s pupils, comprising Mrs. Mary Pfau, 
Margaret Powell and Jane Beats. 

Fdgar Stillman-Kelley is again in town and has resumed 
his composition and analysis classes at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. Mr. Kelley was called to Boston 
and New York on matters concerning a new large work 
now in progress of completion and productions of “Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” which are contemplated. Incidentally 
he had the pleasure of hearing his new concert aria, “A 
California Idyl,” sung by Mabel Garrison at the last week’s 
twain of Boston symphony concerts. 

Pupils of Goldie R. Taylor gave a very interesting re- 
cital Tuesday evening in the auditorium of the Norwood 
Library. The following appeared: Anna and Ida Lucas, 
Mathew Kellar, Catherine Hess, Mary Karrick, Mildred 
Stevenson, Mary Reuter, Julius Hall, Eva Kaplan, Helen 
Butler, Helen Koch, Naida Winter, Ethel Ruoff, Loretta 
Mecklenborg, Martha Metz and Hyman Tennenbaum. The 
assisting artist was Abe Tennenbaum. | oe AES 


Reuben Davies Plays for Kansas Society 


The Kansas Society of New York held its annual ban- 
quet in the Green Room of the Hotel McAlpin, New York, 
on Wednesday evening, January 29, on which occasion 
Reuben Davies, the young American concert pianist, ap- 
peared as the only soloist, playing Liszt’s “Polonaise” in 
E major, which he rendered with his accustomed fire and 
brilliancy. He responded to an insistent encore, “Love 
Dream,” in A flat, by Liszt. Being a native of Kansas, who 
has made a place for himself in the musical life of the 
metropolis, Mr. Davies was received with much enthusiasm 
by the large number of other former Kansans present. 
There were several excellent speakers on the program who 
have attained prominent places in New York. 

Mr. Davies will appear at an early date as soloist for the 
Globe Music Club, and in March he will give his own recital 
in Aeolian Hall, New York. 


Fay Foster’s Patriotic Activities 


Fay Foster has abated none of her patriotic activities 
since the signing of the armistice, but has given of her 
time and talent every week for the amusement of the 
boys in the various camps surrounding New York. On 
Thursday, January 30, she appeared at Camp Mills and 
Camp Upton. On February 5 she was booked for Gover- 
nor’s Island; February 10 she went to Camp Lee for the 
entire week. February 21, 22 and 23 she will be at Camp 
Upton again. 

Miss Foster always takes with her some of her talented 
pupils. For these occasions she has the assistance of Lou 
Stowe, Pauline Jennings, Marion Geer and Louise Julian. 


A Musical and Dramatic Analysis of Opera 


At the East Side Branch of the Y. M. C. A., under. 
auspices of the New York Globe, a musical and anette 
analysis of four ultra-modern operas was given by Clement‘ 
Burbank Shaw on January 16, 23 and 30, the operas being 
“Thais,” “The Jewels of the Madonna,” and “Monna 
Vanna.” On February 6 there was a similar lecture on 
“Pelleas and Melisande.” 
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Cincinnati Orchestra Rises to Shattuck 


When Arthur Shattuck appeared on the stage in New 
Orleans on the evening of January 27, to play a_Rach- 
maninoff concerto with the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra, every man in the organization, led by Eugen Ysaye, 
their distinguished director, rose to his feet as a compli- 
ment to the American artist, and remained standing until 
the artist was seated at the piano. Mr. Shattuck responded 
to the tribute by giving a performance of the Russian com- 
poser’s work which brought him an overwhelming ova- 
tion from the large and brilliant audience. The critic of 
the New Orlearis referred to the concert as follows: 

The second part of the program contained, however, the high 
point of interest in the evening's entertainment—Arthur Shattuck’s 
playing of a Rachmaninoff concerto. This was a thoroughly de- 
lightful episode in the program. Mr. Shattuck’s interpretation of 
the Rachmaninoff number, so full of character and virility, received 
from the audience an overwhelming ovation. He was recalled again 
and again to acknowledge the most enthusiastic applause, This 
intelligent artist has developed a remarkable power to interest his 
hearers by the fine diction of his pianistic skill and the clarity of 
his tone. 

This was Mr. Shattuck’s third appearance in this city 
in as many seasons, 


Marie Partridge Price’s Voice Delights 


Marie Partridge Price, one of the best known and most 
admired of San Francisco’s singers, was recently heard 
as soloist at an organ recital at Grace Cathedral, in the 
crypt, the only portion as yet completed of the great edi- 
fice which will some day crown the hill which rises tn the 
center of the peninsula on which the city stands. 

The organist, Alfred J. Chaplin- Bayley, played a simple 
program including “Adoration,” Gaul; “Simple Aveu,” 
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Thome; “Echo Bells,” Brewer; and “Largo,” Dvorak. He 
was better in his accompaniments, and gave fair support 
to the singer, who sang a number of interesting selec- 
tions in an interesting way. The “ Agnus Dei,” of Bizet, 
furnished opportunity for the exposition of her splendid 
legato, sustained breath and excellent phrasing, as well as 
the light and shade of crescendo and diminuendo de- 
manded by the varied expression in the lovely melody. 
A still better opportunity for the display of the warmth 
and passion of her voice was offered the singer in 
Dvorak’s “The Lord Is My Shepherd,” a song replete 
with emotionalism and well suited to this artist’s mature 
and finished art 

Marie Partridge Price is deservedly popular here: 
What musicians and critics think of her voice and her 
art is shown by a wealth of press notices. Oscar Weil, 
the noted composer, says: “The voice of Marie Partridge 
Price is, in my judgment, an absolutely perfect soprano, 
of an unusually beautiful quality ” Redfern 
Mason writes in the San Francisco Examiner: “. . . 
her reading supported my pet belief that here in San 
Francisco there is a notable leaven of operatic talent 
among our singers. She sings with the heart as well as 
with the head.” ? 

It is that, in fact, which gives her art such an appeal 
to the general public as well as to the musician, The 
luscious warmth and passionate sweetness of her voice is 
unsurpassed, yet she never loses herself in uncontrolled 
bursts of passion, and her work is at all times truly artistic 
and admirable, 


Ware Prepares Russian Baritone for Career 


Harriet Ware is preparing a young Russian baritone, 
named Samson Zackinoff, for a career, going into the 
matter with characteristic thoroughness. He is studying 
voice production with her daily, learning songs, studying 
piano, and so will become not alone a singer, but a mu- 
sician in wider sense. His voice has beauty of expres- 
sion already, and promises extraordinary things, for, like 
all Russians, he has “temperament to burn.” 
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FACTS 


“There are few singers in the concert field today who use their voices 
with his skill.” —Granville Vernon, Tribune. 
“His singing was marked by good breath support, excellence of phras- 
ing and clarity of diction, as well as by good taste.”—W. J. H enderson, New 


York Sun. 


“Showed unusual control of breath, an admirable legato, a flexibility 
that met all the requirements of the florid passages, an understanding of the 
dignity and the grace of the classic style.”—Pitts Sanborn, Globe. 
“Sang with unfailing charm and satisfying quality of tone, while his 
voice method was almost unimpeachable and he sang with rare delicacy of 
phrasing and vocal beauty.”—Reginald de Koven, Herald. 
“Tt was such singing as one doesn’t hear half a dozen times during the 
entire season.” —William Murray, Brooklyn Eagle. 








Newspaper Opinions 


New York Tribune, Feb. 4, 1919. 

_ Lambert Murphy, who of recent years has rapidly 
forged to the front in the concert world, gave a 
song recital yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall. 
Mr. Murphy’s abilities are such that it is a pity he 
should have chesen the program that he did. 

The tenor’s best work was in the “Il mio tesoro 
intanto”” from Mozart's “Don Giovanni.” Here his 
sense o! classic style, the smoothness of his legato, 
his just feeling for nuance and tone color, the free- 
dom of his tone emission, were most admirable, In- 
deed, there are few singers in the concert field today 
who «se their voices with the skill of Mr, Murphy. 
The Irench group he also sang wel', though his 
pronunciation here might have been improved. Beside 
his art, Mr. Murphy’s voice is a pleasing one, light 
but sufficiently warm in the expression of sentiment. 
He is always heard with pleasure. The audience yes 
terday was of excellent size 


New York Sun, Feb. 4, 19109. 

Lambert Murphy, tenor, gave a song recital yes- 
terday afternoon in Aeolian Halil. His program con 
tained a variety of songs by English, French and 
American composers, as well as one operatic gem, 
Don Ottavio’s aria, “Il mio tesoro,” from “Don 
Giovanni.” No better test of Mr, Murphy’s art was 
offered than this air, which is now so seldom heard. 

The tenor delivered its florid measures with ex 
quisite smoothness and equality. In this number and 
in others “his singing was marked by good breath 
support, elegance of phrasing and clarity of diction, 
as well as by good taste.” He was heard by a large 
and demonstrative audience. 


New York Globe, Feb. 4, 1919. 

The recitals yesterday were three. The first, Lam- 
bert Murphy, tenor, contributed at Aeolian Hall in 
the afternoon. The voice of Mr. Murphy has been 
favorably known to New York audiences ever since 
he revealed its natural beauty at the Metropolitan in 
that vanished opera “‘Lobetanz” some seven years 
ago. Meantime Mr. Murphy has’ not been lazy; he 
has made constant progress in the art of singing. 
Giving up opera, he has won an enviable place in the 
world of oratorio and concert. Still, yesterday he 
looked to an opera to open his programme, choosing 
from “Don Giovanni” the famous air of Don Ottavio, 
“TIL mio tesoro,”” 

In this exacting picce he “showed unusual control 
of breath, an admirable legato, a flexibility that met 
all the requirements of the florid passages, an under- 
standing of the dignity and the grace of the classic 
style.” In most respects an excellent example of 
Mozart singing, and that is praise indeed! Mr. Mur 
phy’s programme then continued with three groups of 
songs, two in English, and between them one in 
French. It is worthy of note that his enunciation 
in Italian, English and French was effortless, and 
clear, 

The choice of songs to English texts was, as a 
whole, not up to the standard of a serious recital. 
On the other hand, the French group gave pleasure 
because of its intrinsic worth. Throughout Mr. Mur- 
phy sang with technical skill, with good taste, with 
assurance, The quality of his voice, save for here 
and there a trace of throatiness, was delightful. He 
had to repeat some songs, and add others not on 
the list. Charles Albert Baker gave him capable sup- 
port in the accompaniments. The audience was large 
and enthusiastic. 


New York Evening Sun, Feb. 4, 1919. 

Of, the younger tenors of America, few have the 
promise of the future and already established fol- 
lowing which belong to Lambert Murphy. A Mozart 
aria from “Don Giovanni” showed him to best advan- 
tage, even when testing him most. His group of 
French songs won him a discriminating “appreciation, 
while the fast growing famous “Christ in Flanders” 
reaped a tempest for* him at the end of the after 
noon’s applanse. 


New York Evening Mail, Feb. 4, 1919 

A dreamy eyed printer :urned Mr, Lambert Murphy 
into a baritone on the leaflet of words for his song re 
cital yesterday, but the ingratiating quality of his tenor 
voice was not affected by it. He gave the “Il mio 
tesoro intanto” by Mozart first, followed by a group 
of English songs by F. Morris Class, Perey Pitt, 
H. T. Burleigh, Harold Morris and Oscar Meyer. 
Mr. Morris accompanied his own “A Persian Love 
Sorg”; he selected a picturesque lyric and wrote 
modern descriptive music with a spicy tang of sur 
prise in it, “Romance,” by F. Morris Class, was 
sung with a fine simplicity which suited its adven 
turous melody, and Mr. Murphy had to repeat 
“Under a Blazing Star,” by Burleigh. There was 
more variety in his French group, which he sang 
with vigorous animation, displaying a remarkably good 
diction and fluent phrasing. Mr. Murpby is a very 
interesting artist, sincere and straightforward, and 
not without the influences of a temperament which 
his name implies. 


New York Herald, Feb. 4, 1919. 

Lambert Murphy is an important figure on the 
concert platform, and one of the best lyric tenors 
off the operatic stage. Yesterday afternoon at Aeolian 
Hall he “sang with unfailing charm and satisfying 
quality of tone, while his vecal method was almost 
unimpeachable.”” Commencing with Mozart’ 4 aria, “1 
mio tesoro,” from “Don Giovanni,” which he “sang 
with rare delicacy of phrasing and vocal beauty,” 
he gave a serics of songs by modern composers 
which, with the exception of Burleigh's “Under a 
Blazing Star,” were somewhat lacking in interest. 

But his French group was admirably selected and 
beaut: fully sung, notably an aria from Lalo's “Le 
Roi d’Ys,” which reminded one that that charming 
work has yet to have a hearing at our chief opera 
house. Dupont’s “Mandoline.”” which followed, is a 
lovely little chanson, and this, like its predecessor, 
was redemanded. The final group was modern Amer 
ican, and entirely creditable, each song being de 
servedly encored. Henry Hadley's “A Spring Night” 
is one more proof, were it needed, of his ability and 
originality; Oley Speaks has added another worthy 
song to his fast growing list of successes in “Se 
nade,” and Ward Stephens may be congratulated on 
a sincere if not very original setting of good words, 
entitled “Christ in Flanders.” 

these songs Mr. Murphy made the most of, 
and there were others, including several encores 


New York Evening World, Feb. 4, 1910 

A well delivered program of unusual songs added 
much to the success of the recital given by Lambert 
Murphy, the New York tenor, at Aeolian Hall yes 
terday afternoon, Mr. Murphy has a pleasing voice 
of a wide compass and sings with ease and an agree 
able lack of mannerisms 


Brooklyn Eagle, Feb. 4, 1919 

Lambert Murphy gave his annual recital in Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon. This young tenor gives 
evidence at his every appearance of improved vocal 
powers, and yesterday his performance ranked with 
the finest vocal displays of the season. More im 
portant, however, than the natural beauty of voice 
and the degree of control displayed, is the intelli 
gence that directs his every effort. Many of the 
songs on his program yesterday were of inferior 
musical value, yet they were delivered with such 
excellence of diction and command of the art of 
singing that they assumed values all out of propor 
tion to their intrinsic worth Mr. Murphy began 
with the air “I] mio tesoro,” from Mozart's “Don 
Giovanni,” and sang it with rare finish of style and 
execution. “It was such singing as one does not hear 
a half dozen times during the entire season.” There 
were in addition two groups of songs of English, ond 
one of French songs and arias 
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ALL-AMERICAN PROGRAM A UNIQUE FEATURE 
OF CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT 


Rosenblatt Wins Sensational Success—Myrtle Elvyn Returns After Two Years’ 
Absence—Levitzki Scores at Benefit Performance— 
Notes of Interest 


Chicago, Ill, February 5 19 


is first Chicago recital, last Sunday afternoon, at 
Orchestra Hall, Josef Rosenblatt won a sensational 
s at the hands of the huge audience, which occu 
pied practi ally every seat in the hall and loudly ac 
claimed the Jewish cantor. It was not until he reached 
his second group that Rosenblatt proved himself a phe 
is so unique that it en- 
ables him to wander from the low bass domains to the 
highest soprano regions and accomplish coloratura 
tunts that would be the envy of many a soprano, All 


At! 


succes 


nomenon Rosenblatt’s voice 


this, as well as the lovely sustained falsetto he intro 
duced on more than one occasion, was achieved with 
the utmost apparent ease and left his listeners aston 
ished Rosenblatt is indeed a sensational singer, and, 
while all these stunts may not be authoritative, he holds 
a field entirely his own and one in which he will un 
loubtedly continue to score hugely While the Bene 
letto Marcello aria “Il mio bel fuoco,” with which he 
pened his program, and the aria from Bizet’s “Pearl 
Fishers” were effectively set forth, Rosenblatt came 
into his own when he reached the Hebrew chants, his 
audience being comprised almost entirely of his own 
wopl After his own arrangement of the “Kol Nidrei’ 
ind two Hebrew melodies from his pen, Rosenblatt, 
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who knows just how these should be sung with best 
effect, was frantically applauded until he added encore 
ifter encore, and still there seemed no end to the en- 
thusiasm. He is a very interesting singer. He was ably 
assisted at the piano by Stuart Ross. 


Myrtle Elvyn Returns 


After an absence of two years from the concert field, 
Myrtle Elvyn—now Mrs. Bloch—returned to her for- 
mer home for a recital last Sunday afternoon at Kimball 
Hall. She was cordially welcomed by her many Chi- 
cago friends and admirers. Charming both the eye and 
the ear, Miss Elvyn played a well arranged program 
with her customary art, winning decided success. She 
opened with the Mendelssohn prelude, fugue and cho- 
rale, followed by two Brahms numbers, a group of 
Chopin and selections by Cyril Scott, Debussy, Poldini, 
Liszt and MacDowell. 


Richard Czerwonky’s Songs Featured 


\ feature of the program recently given by Charles 
W. Clark at his annual Chicago recital was the group 
of five songs by Richard Czerwonky. In these compo- 
itions—each of which is a little gem in itself—Mr. Czer- 
wonky discloses a rare gift for composing for the voice. 
\s is well known, Mr. Czerwonky is a violinist and his 
compositions for his instrument are widely used. These 
“O Think of Me,” “We Two,” “A White Rose,” 
“All My Tender Thoughts of You, Dear,” and “Mary 
Darlint”’—undoubtedly will find the success they so 
justly deserve and many recitalists will include them 
among their American numbers. 


Mischa Levitzki’s Artistry 


No better soloist that Mischa Levitzki could have 
been chosen for the concert given at Orchestra Hall on 
Monday evening for the benefit of the Permanent Blind 
Relief war fund by the Musicians’ Club of Women. 
Evidence of this fact was the large audience which at- 
tended and the huge success accorded the artist. And 
justly deserved was such success, for seldom do Chi- 
cago audiences hear such artistically finished piano 
playing as Levitzki set forth on this oceasion. This 
was the young Russian’s first appearance here this sea- 
son, anid it but strengthened the unusual impression he 


songs 


made last season. Levitzki’s varied program was a 
well chosen arrangement of familiar matter, which 
greatly delighted his listeners, who called for more 


than the printed numbers throughout the evening. Here 
is a poet-pianist, one who sings his way through each 
number with keen appreciation and thorough under- 
standing. His brilliant technic is guided with rare art 
and thus Levitzki is never found guilty of resorting to 
tricks. To single out one number more exquisitely 
done than another would be difficult, as in everything 
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February 13, toto 
he played his glowing artistry was manifested. Thus 
the Scarlatti A major sonata was played as nobly as 
the Schumann G minor sonata or the Gluck-Brahms 
gavotte, the variations on the march from Beethoven’s 
“Ruins of Athens” or the other miscellaneous num- 
bers, He is a great and modest artist! 

To lend variety, Emma Patten Hoyt, soprano, ren- 
dered a group of six French songs, Though charmingly 
sung, with a voice of lovely quality, tastefully used, 
Mrs. Hoyt’s group lacked variety and became some- 
what monotonous. She was heartily applauded and 
added extra numbers. Isaac Van Grove is the artist- 
accompanist par excellence, and his remarkable accom- 
paniments stand out as rare artistic gems in themselves. 
a pianist-accompanist it would be difficult to 
in 


Mrs. Herman Devries’ Pupils Win Success 


The appearance of Eliska and Edytha Hurtova, soprano 
duettists, as soloists at the Edison Symphony Orchestra’s 
concert, Thursday evening, at Orchestra Hall, was highly 
successful for these young and charming sisters. They are 
students of Mrs. Herman Devries and their work affords 
a new and excellent example of this widely known in- 
structor’s efficient methed of training. With their young, 
fresh and lovely voices, the Misses Hurtova sang with 
effect the quarrel scene from Lecoq’s “La Fille de Mme. 
Angot” in the first part of the program and later La- 





ELISKA AND EDYTHA HURTOVA, 


Sisters and soprano duettists. 


come’s “Estudiantina.” Both of these were so well liked 
that the delighted listeners asked for more, and the young 
singers were compelled to add several encores after both 
numbers. “The Missouri Waltz,” Sturkow-Ryder’s lovely 
arrangement of “Nancy Lee,” and a gypsy song were the 
added numbers, which were received with the same mark 
of hearty approval and the duettists were recalled many 
times after these. There is undoubtedly a place in the 
duet field for these young and charming girls, who in the 
capable hands of Mrs. Devries should go far. Mrs. Dev- 
ries’ artistic accompaniments, besides adding much to the 
enjoyment of the numbers, were a great support to the 
singers. 


Rudolph Reuter and Pupils Busy 


Rudolph Reuter is constantly in demand for recital and 
concert engagements and like their able mentor, his pupils 
are busy also. Last Sunday afternoon this prominent 
pianist played before the Birchwood Morning Musical, and 
next Sunday is playing a second concert at Davenport, 
Iowa. Marguerite Kelpsch, one of Mr. Reuter’s students, 
gave a concert at the Lyon & Healy Hall last Tuesday 
evening and Vera Bowen, another pupil of his, was the 
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piano soloist at the Renaissance Club meeting at the Art 
Institute on Tuesday. 


Etta Edwards in Chicago 


One of the visitors at this office during the week was 
Etta Edwards, the well known vocal instructor of St. 
Louis, Mo. Mme. Edwards spent the latter part of this 
week in the Windy City on business and pleasure bent. 


Walter Spry to Celebrate Twenty-fifth Concert 
Anniversary 


Walier ig’ A piano recital at Kimball Hall on Thurs- 
day evening, March 6, will celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his first appearance in concert. The program 
will comprise selections by eminent composers heard by 
Mr. Spry, including the following: Brahms, Rubinstein, 
Godowsky, Mrs. Beach, Saint-Saéns, Leschetizky, Schuett, 
Dohnanyi, Foote, Carpenter, MacDowell and Grainger. 


American Conservatory Notes 


Hugh Porter, a young organist, gave an excellent ac- 
count of himself at a recital given last Saturday at Kim- 
ball Hall under the auspices of the American Conservatory. 
In the andante from Haydn’s fourth symphony and the 
chromatic fantasy by Thiele he demonstrated full com- 
mand of all the resources of the organ. Novelties were 
selections by Widor and Demarest for piano and organ, 
played with good effect by Cleveland Bohnet and Mr, 
Porter. Edna Wilder sang several groups of songs in ar- 
tistic style. 

Leone Kruse, artist-pupil of Karleton Hackett, has been 
engaged as soprano vocalist at the Englewood Baptis! 
Church. 

The new semi-annual bulletin pf the American Conser- 
vatory has just been issued. eplete with news of the 
various school activities and many-items regarding the 
students and alumni, it is unusually interesting this year. 


All-American Orchestra Program Arouses Interest 


A feather in the cap of the Orchestral Association was 
the entire American program offered Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening of this week by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, with American compositions, an American solo- 
ist and American conductors. Two features of this con- 
cert were David Stanley Smith’s conducting of his own 
symphony and Frances Nash playing MacDowell’s D minor 
piano concerto. Smith’s second symphony—new here—is 
the work of a serious musician whose knowledge of or- 
chestration is thorough. He conducted with authority and 
under his baton the orchestra gave the composition an 
effective reading. A special passage for cello was ad- 
mirably done by Theodore Du Moulin, first cellist. The 
symphony was well liked and conductor-composer and 
composition were heartily acclaimed. Frances Nash’s per- 
formance of MacDowell’s lovely second concerto was 
clean cut, musicianly and thoroughly artistic. Intelligence, 
lovely taste and style characterize Miss Nash’s playing and 
these, coupled with a delightful stage manner, make for 
art that is a joy tohear. She proved a great favorite with 
the listeners and bowed acknowledgment many times to 
vociferous plaudits. Another interesting novelty was Stan- 
ley Avery’s “Taming of the Shrew” overture—a rousing 
number, which proved a delightful opening. Frank Van 
der Stucken’s tuneful March on American Airs brought 
the excellent program to a close. Eric Delamarter, back 
at his deck, conducted with vigor and skill all the numbers 
except Smith’s symphony. 

Musical News Items 


The Scaffi Opera School gave a very unique pupils’ re- 
cital, February 2, at Bjourgvins’ Hall, to a large audience. 
The program was ambitious, concluding with a scene from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” Scaffi was the Turiddu. Alice 
Pond proved a good accompanist. Those appearing with 
credit in the concert numbers were Maris Roma, Esther 
Mendelssohn, Charles Fricke and, particularly, Arthur Boe 
and Kathryn Walsh. 

Emma Clark-Mottl, president of the Interntaional Col- 
lege, announces the teaching engagement of Olive Barry, 
vocal department, and Mrs. Silas G. Pratt, instructor of 
Public School Music. Mme. Barry is an accredited ex- 
ponent of the elder Lamperti, of Milan. She made her 
debut in opera in Italy. Mrs. Pratt was directress and 
teacher in the late well known Dr. Pratt’s schools of New 
York City and Pittsburgh. She has studied music in Eu- 
rope and America, and since Dr. Pratt’s death has made 
her home in his birthplace, Chicago. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


Idelle Patterson a Festival Favorite 


Idelle Patterson, American soprano, who was en- 
gaged in place of Rosa Raisa for the recent Maine fes- 
tivals in Bangor and Portland, Me., where she proved a 
great success, will be one of the leading artists to sing 
at the Orlando, Fla., festival, February 28-March 4. 

Miss Patterson is proving a great favorite in the fes- 
tival field. Last spring, at the festival in Bloomington, 
Ill., she was soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Prokofieff Plans Second New York Recital 


At Aeolian Hall, Monday afternoon, February 17, Serge 
Prokofieff, the much discussed Russian composer-pianist, 
who has already appeared in New York in the triple role 
of composer, conductor and soloist with the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will give his second recital and will offer 
on his program his own fourth sonata and ten piano pieces, 
under the alluring title “Visions Fugitive,” in addition to 
some pieces of Scriabin and the G major sonata of Tschai- 


kowsky. 


Fitziu Has Four Appearances in One Week 

Anna Fitziu, between February 7 and 13, had four New 
York appearances within that time. On the 7th she ap- 
peared at the Biltmore Morning Musicale; on the 11th 
and 13th she was booked to appear in “Cleopatre” and 
“Loreley” at the Lexington Theatre, and on the 12th she 
was the soloist at the evening Globe concert. 





MUSICAL COURIER 
Carpi to Give New York Recital 


Fernando Carpi, lyric tenor, who has been a conspicuous 
member of the Metropolitan Opera for three seasons, ap- 
pearing in such works as “The Barber of Seville, “Bo- 
héme,” “Rigoletto,” “Daughter of the Regiment,” “Travi- 
ata,” etc., is the possessor of a pure bel canto voice of 
such sweetness and flexibility that it has been described by 
one critic as “male coloratura.” In acquiescing to innu- 
merable requests to appear in concert, Mr. Carpi contrib- 
utes a most interesting and, in a sense, an historical char- 
acter to the concert stage. The son of a tenor of world 
renown, who delighted the music lovers of a quarter of a 
century ago, Carpi embodies all of the traditions of the 
Italian lyric stage. His first New York recital will be 
given at Aeolian Hall, Monday evening, February 17, at 
which time he will endeavor to show his ability as a con- 
cert singer, which reputation he has earned in European 
capitals. His program will include a group of old Italian 
songs, a group of French songs, and several modern com- 
positions. 


New York Has a New Orchestra 


At Albany, N. Y., application was made last week for 
the incorporation of and a charter for the New 
Symphony Orchestra of New York, an organization 
just formed, made up of ninety players, who will oper- 
ate officially as the Musicians’ New Orchestra Society 
of the New York Federation of Musicians. The con- 
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ductor will be Edgar Varese, a Frenchman, and the 
manager is to be S. E. Macmillen. A guarantee fund 
for three pairs of Carnegie Hall concerts (April 11-12, 
April 25-26, and May 9-10) has been subscribed by a 
committee of women, with Mrs. Newbold Le Roy Ed- 
gar, Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, Mrs. Ralph Pulitzer 
and Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer acting as an exec- 
utive committee, and Anne Shingleur as secretary. 


Charles Wagner a Prophet in His Own Town 


Shelbyville, Ill, the old home of Charles L. Wagner, 
sent a creditable delegation to St. Louis recently to 
hear Wagner’s tenor, John McCormack. In the party 
who went were Mrs. C. H. Beetle, Fleta Miller, Eliza- 
beth Zimmer, Cathryn Brown, Mr. and Mrs. O. W. 


Walker, Irene Pundt, W. H. Wyckoff, Herman Beetle, 
Prof. R. G. Newell, Eugene Carr, Sadie Biedert, Bon- 
nie Worley, Magnolia Kesler, Mrs. J. A. Tackett, Mrs. 
W. H. Wyckoff, Doris Gallagher. 
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last night. 


was the largest 


charming. 





B SHARP MUSICAL CLUB 


UTICA, N. Y. 


My dear Mr. Jones: 

Just a line to let you know that 
Max Rosen received an ovation here 
No violinist since Kreisler 
was here in the 1916 season has ap- 
peared before a larger or more en- 
thusiastic audience, in fact I believe it 


delighted every one and played 
with an artistry and accuracy very 
wonderful and his modesty was 


Cordially yours, 
(Signed) GERTRUDE CURRAN, 


Jan. 29, 1919. 
274 Genesee St. 


B* audience. He 


Secretary. 
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Alcock, Merle—Fitchburg, Mass., May 9. 

Amato, Pasquale—Kalamazoo, Mich., February 20. 

Baker, Elsie —Fitchburg, Mass., May 9. 

Beddoe, Mabel—Jersey City, N. J., February 17 

Byrd, Winifred—Niagara Falls, February 14; Chicago, 
Ill., February 26 

Ellerman, Amy—-Newberg, N. Y., February 18 

Farrar, Amparito—McKeesport, Pa. February 14; 
Easton, Pa., February 17; Wilkesbarre, Pa., Feb- 

f Allentown, Pa., February 19; York, Pa., 
February 20; Reading, Pa., February 21 

Galli-Curci, Amelita—Wichita, Kan., April 12 

Garrison, Mabel—St. Paul, Minn., February 20; Altoona, 
Pa., March to 

Gauthier, Eva—Buffalo, N. Y., April 5. 

Gills, Gabrielle—Montreal, Canada, February 23. 

Harrold, Orville-——Toronto, Canada, February 21 

Heifetz, Jascha—Cleveland, Ohio, March 25 

Herbert, Victor—Chicago, Ill, February 21 and 22 

Hinkle, Florence—Fitchburg, Mass., May 9 

Hofmann, Josef—Montreal, Canada, March 16 

Hunt, Florence Mulford—Orange, N. J., March 8. 

Jamieson, Margaret—New London, Conn., February 18. 

Kasner String Quartet—Orange, N. J., March 8. 

Lashanska, Hulda—Chicago, I1l., February 27 and 28. 


ruary 165, 


Levitzki, Mischa—Okmulgee, Okla., February 13; 
Shawnee, Okla., February 14; Little Rock, Ark., 
February 17; Enid, Okla. February 19; Tulsa, 
Okl February 20; Washington, D. C., February 


Ithaca, N. Y., February 28; Montreal, Canada, 
March 2; Toronto, Canada, March 3. 

Lindquist, Albert—Flitchburg, Mass., May 9. 

Macbeth, Florence—Middletown, Conn., February 20. 

Mero, Yolanda—Havana, Cuba, February 14. 

Morrisey, Marie—-La Crosse, Wis., February 25; Aber- 
deen, S. Dak., February 27. 

Murphy, Lambert—Fitchburg, Mass., May 9. 

Patton, Fred—Toronto, Canada, February 21. 

Powell, John—Buffalo, February 27. 

Rappold, Marie—Denver, Col., March 13 

Riegger, Neira—Allentown, Pa., February 14. 

Roberts, Emma-—Brooklyn, N. Y., February 18; Cleve- 
land, Ohio, March 11 

Samaroff, Olga—-Pittsburgh, February 17, 18; Balti- 
more, March 3; Washington, D. C., March 4; Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., March 7. 

Schumann-Heink, Ernestine—Topeka, Kan., February 
14; Des Moines, Ia., February 17; Burlington, Iowa, 
February 19; St. Louis, Mo., February 21, 22; Her- 
rin, Ill, February 24; Ottawa, Ill, February 26; 
Columbus, Ohio, February 28; Chicago, Ill., March 
2; Lansing, Mich., March 4; Detroit, Mich., March 
6; Buffalo, N. Y., March 11. 

Silber, Sidney—Rock Island, Ill, February 27; Urbana, 
Ill, March 3; Chicago, Ill, March 5; Milwaukee, 
March 6, 7 and 8. 

Werrenrath, Reinald 

Witherspoon, Herbert 

Zoellner String Quartet 
ary 13 


Fitchburg, Mass., May 9. 
Fitchburg, Mass., May 9. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Febru- 


Oberlin Club Hears Scott Songs 


On Monday evening, January 20, John Prindle Scott, 
composer, and Kathryn Kerin, pianist, divided the program 
at the Oberlin Club meeting in the studio of the president, 
Maude Tucker Doolittle. Miss Kerin played numbers by 
Cyril Scott, Liadoff and Schubert-Tausig, displaying a fine 
technic and much artistic charm of interpretation. 

The John Prindle Scott songs were sung by Edna 
Wolverton, soprano, who gave “The Dearest Place,” “The 
Like o’ Him” and “The Wind's in the South” with charm- 
ing effect. George Reimherr, tenor, sang “The Voice in the 
Wilderness,” “A Sailor's Love Song” and “The Secret” 
with his usual assurance and finish. Pierre Remington, 
baritone, rendered “Old Bill Bluff” in true buffo style, 
scoring a decided hit. Clare Conway, pianist, played the 
Irish sketches and aroused much enthusiasm with “At the 
Donnybrook Fair,” which she played with dash. Among 
the guests were Caroline Lowe and Archibald Sessions. 

Aborn Opera Season Coming 

Milton and Sargent Aborn announce that they will 
present the Aborn Opera Company in a season of grand 
opera in the spring. The company will again demon- 
strate to the American public that opera can be given 
artistically for a moderate admission fee. For many of 
the operas new scenery will be provided. The person- 
nel of the company will be announced in a few weeks 


and the repertory, which is being arranged by Milton 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Aborn, the director, will in all 
likelihood contain such operas as 
“Aida,” “Rigoletto,” “Carmen,” 
“Trovatore,” “Faust,” “Pagliacci,” = 
“Cavalleria,” “Thais” and “La 
Gioconda.” Milton Aborn said 
some years ago: “So far as I suc- 
ceed in securing recognition for 
native singers, so far will I be 
content with my work,” and today 
many of the successful members 

of the Metropolitan and Chicago 
opera companies owe their success 

to the Aborns, who recognized 
their worth and gave them their 
first opportunity, A large chorus 

and orchestra, with well known 
conductors, will complete the or- 
ganization. New York City and 
srooklyn each will have a num- 

ber of weeks, and the tour will 
include Washington, Boston, Bal 
timore and Pittsburgh. 


A New Song by Fay Foster 

Fay Foster, not content with 
resting on the laurels she won 
with “The Americans Come!” has 
ready for the market a new song 
which, although of a totally dif- 
ferent order, bids fair to rival her 
recent great success in popularity. 

Miss Foster, when interviewed 
regarding it, said: “I wrote it es 
pecially to please our boys.” It 
is in a light vein and as she played 
it on the piano it was found to 
be catchy and fascinating, in fact 
almost to a distressing degree, as 
those who listened later confessed 
they couldn’t get rid of it and 
hummed it continually. 

The title is fascinating, too s 
“I’m Glad I Went Over to & 
France.” The story is that of a 
bookkeeper who, while engaged in 
his prosaic duties, longed to go 
out with the Army and go over to 
France. The longing conquers 
him; he enlists, goes over, is 
wounded and returns; but always 


he is “Glad he went over to > was a 
France.” = March, 
It portrays the plucky, cheer = aii == 


ful spirit of our American soldier 
in a charming manner, The 
chorus of the last verse ends: “I’m glad to be home with 
the army; I want to sing and dance; I’ve had my share 
of army chow and me for the home cooked rations now; 
ice cream and pie till I’ve had my fill, for this is the life 
you bet! and still I’m glad I went over te France.” 

Bessie Brown Ricker. who sailed for France last week, 
took proof copies with her, and Nelda Hewitt Stevens, who 
sails soon, will take it for use with the boys. They both 
say they know the boys will just love it. 

J. Fischer & Bro., publishers of “The Americans Come!” 
are also the publishers of this new song and predict for 
it the success this breezy, melodious, cheerful tribute to 
our soldier boys so amply merits. 


Ganz Praises Ferrari Compositions 


Some new piano compositions by Gustave Ferrari have 
just been issued by G. Schirmer. They are entitled “Four 
Pictures,” and Rudolph Ganz, looking them over, was 
moved to sending the voluntary endorsement to the com- 
poser: 

“Gustave Ferrari's ‘Four Pictures,’ for piano, should 
become very popular. They combine a great many quali- 
ties; they are written in a very artistic way and are not 
difficult to play. They are really expressions of their 
titles, and the ‘Shady Pool’ and the ‘Temple in the Moon- 
light’ are both musical gems.” 

Mr. Ferrari’s songs are constantly increasing in favor 
with professional singers. Among the latest to take them 
up are Sophie Braslau and Olive Kline. Miss Braslau 
will sing Ferrari’s “A Sunset Song” at a coming Metro- 
politan Sunday evening concert. 


Tollefsen Orchestral Club Gives Concert 

Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, held a large audience when 
the Tollefsen Orchestral Club, Michel Penha, director, gave 
its concert Saturday evening, January 25. The make-up 
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BARONESS KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, = 
Founder and president of the National Opera Club of America, 
grand opera evening, January 80, in the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
huge success, 


The fifth annual = 






The opera “Doctor of Alcantara” will be repeated in 








of the orchestra is entirely of young folks and a very 
interesting program was given, with violin, cello and piano 
solos, as well as ensemble works. A double string quartet 
played in appropriately subdued style a MacDowell 
“Reverie” and “Cradle Song,” followed by young Master 
Antonio di Trinis, who played an Italian suite by Severn 
remarkably, with fine poise. Annette Langrock, a girl of 
sixteen years, played Beethoven and Chopin pieces with 
clear technic and good expression, and four cellos united 
in a selection by Bieber, of unique effect. Marian Sturges 
played Sibelius’s “Valse triste” with emotional expression, 
as well as with fire and freedom. A suite for strings, 
“The Seasons,” by J. C. Ames, closed the program, played 
splendidly; the subdivisions of this work include “On 
Summer Seas,” “Dawn of Spring” and “Harvest Festival,” 
permitting much variety of expression and enthusiastic 
applause succeeded every movement. Mr. Penha has good 
control of the young people forming the club. The per- 
sonnel of the Tollefsen Orchestral Club is as follows: 
First violins—Mr. Bender, Miss Canepe, Miss Ecklund, 
Miss Grundy, Miss Mitchell (concertmaster), Master Di 
Trinis, Miss Wagner, Miss Zimmermann; second violins 
Miss Aalbue, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Berman, Mr. Carlson, 
Miss Connell, Mr. Emmens, Miss Gould, Master Knudson, 
Mr. Marcussen, Mr. Tonkonogy; violas—Mr. Child, Mr. 
Ukrain; cellos—Mr. Nuzzetti, Mr. Kroeber, Miss Sturges; 
Elizabeth Murphy, accompanist. 


Sutros to Play Unfamiliar Brahms Work 


Rose and Ottilie Sutro, well known ensemble pianists, 
will give a recital in Aeolian Hall, Wednesday afternoon, 
March 19. The feature of the program will be that Brahms 
sonata in its original form for two pianos, which was 
played by Brahms and Tausig from manuscript. The 
Misses Sutro also will do pieces by Weber-Rihm, Bee- 
thoven, Templeton Strong, Ashton, Arensky, and Chami- 
nade. 
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Philharmonic Offers Unique Programs 


At the regular Thursday and Friday Philharmonic per- 
formances in Carnegie Hall, February 13 and 14, Louise 
‘Homer will be the soloist and will sing selections from 
Franck, Tschaikowsky and Debussy. The orchestral fea- 
ture of this program will be Respighi’s “The Fountains of 
Rome,” a composition which was sent to Conductor Stran- 
sky by the Italian Government for performance by the 
Philharmonic, and which will be given its American debut 
at these concerts. The work has been played only once in 
italy, under the direction of Toscanini. The program 
opens with the “Tragic Overture” of Brahms oud closes 
with Kalinnikoff’s first symphony, in G minor. 

The Philharmonic’s annual Tschaikowsky-Wagner con- 
cert will take place as usual at a special matinee on Satur- 
day, February 15. Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony in F 
minor makes up the first half of the program. The second 
part will be devoted to four Wagner selections from 
“Tristan,” “Lohengrin,” “The Mastersingers” and “Parsi- 
fal,” and Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slav.” On Sunday af- 
ternoon, February 16, at Carnegie Hall, an all-American 
program will be presented by the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
John Powell, the American pianist, will be the soloist and 
will play one of his own compositions, “Rhapsody Negre.” 


A Samoiloff Pupil Scores Success 


Adelaide de Loca, a pretty nineteen year old American 
girl of Italian parentage, has an exceptional contralto 
voice; She sang in Carnegie Hall at the concert given by 
the Society of Russian Professional Artists. Couzinou, the 
French baritone of the Metropolitan Opera House, sang; 
Miss Boshko and Mrs. Cowen, pianists, participated, all 
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arousing unusual enthusiasm; but the surprise of the even- 
ing was Miss de Loca. She sang “Lascia chio pianga” 
(Handel), “The Last Hour” (Kramer) and “Trepax” 
(Mussorgsky), and had to give two encores, receiving 
much applause. Mr. Samoiloff, who arranged the concert 
for the society of his copatriots, was congratulated by 
many of the audience. Her voice shows excellent school- 
ing. This was her first appearance on such a big stage; 
but she showed no nervousness. Miss de Loca has been 
a pupil of Samoiloff for the last two and a half years. 

Mr. Samoiloff is giving recitals in various halls to give 
his pupils confidence. 


Warren Storey Smith’s Work Endorsed 


“The Gift of Pan,” a charming new number by Warren 
Storey Smith and published by White-Smith, of Boston, 
is receiving the hearty endorsement of many well known 
people i in the musical world. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach says that 

“it has fine qualities and shows promise of good things to 
come from your pen.” Such a tribute from such an estab- 
lished composer means much. 

Following are other words of approval: 

I am using your charming song, “The Gift of Pan,” in my 
Boston and New York studios with splendid success, The musical 
setting to the dainty poem is most attractive and lies well in the 
voice. (Signed) Hannan G. Sutttivan, Boston 

It is one of the most effective songs I have seen recently, and 
{ shall certainly use it in my teaching. 

(Signed) 5 Suttivan A. Sarcent, Boston. 
ng, “The Gift of Pan.” It is very 


Thank you for your new song, 
beautiful and I shall use it. 


(Signed) SYDNEY Lioyp Wricutson, Washington. 





You have chosen a very interesting poem, and have set it in an 
original and yet very wagaite way. 
(Signed) 
A word of praise for your new song, 
text is well set and the song among the best. 
it most useful in making their programs. 
(Signed) Emma S. Hosrerp, 


Laura LittLeriecp, Boston. 


“The Gift of Pan.” The 
My pupils will find 


Boston. 


Williams to Present Two Original Plays 

Janet Bullock Williams, a well known vocal teacher 
of New York, will present two new musical play’ at 
the Central Branch of the Y. M. C. A., Hanson place, 
Brooklyn,.on Saturday evening, February 15, at 8 
o'clock. Both ths words and music of the plays No 
written by Miss Williams. The first is called ‘ 
Hour” and is a German spy story, while the iaiean 
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“The Magic Horse,” is an old goose girl tale. The 
plays will be sung by pupils of Miss Williams, the prin- 
cipal parts being taken by Pauline Powell, Margaret 
Bishop, Viola Larson and Elise Ketjen. Miss Powell 
and Miss Ketjen are also students at the Aborn Opera 


School. The principal contralto part is to be sung by 
Juliette De Stuers, a professional pupil of Lazar 
Samoiloff. 





Flonzaleys at Friends of Music Concert 


The second public concert of the Society of the Friends 
of Music takes place at Aeolian Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, February 15, and will be given by the Flonzaley 
Quartet, assisted by Povla Frijsh, soprano; Louis Bailly, 
viola, and H. Gebhard, piano. The program will be de- 
voted to American compositions, the works of Charles 
Martin Loeffler and John Alden Carpenter. Of especial 
interest will be the first appearance of Mr. Loeffler’s new 
string quartet, written in memory of one of the American 
aviators who gave his life in the war. 


Artists Feature Cadman’s Songs 

The duets of Charles Wakefield Cadman have been fea 
tured lately by artists in New York. A conspicuous ex- 
ample is Florence Easton and Francis Maclennan, who 
delivered with telling effect the soprano and tenor arrange- 
ment of “Love Like the Dawn Came Stealing” before the 
Music School Settlement of Brooklyn, on Sunday after- 
noon, October 24. Recently two foreign singers of distinc- 
tion—Maria Gimbrere, soprano, and Gerard Duberte, bari- 
tone—gave place on a most unusual program in Carnegie 
Hall to the composer’s Japanese duet cycle, “Sayonara,” 
as well as to the Indian farewell scene, “The Warrior 
Departs.” 





Harrison Receives Song Dedication 


Harry T. Burleigh has just completed a song which he 
has dedicated to Charles Harrison, the tenor, entitled “A 
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Song of Rest.” The poem is by Fred Bowles. Mr. Harri- 
son will use this on all of his recital programs. 


Army and Navy Welcome at Rubinstein Ciub 


The Rubinstein Club, of which Mrs. William Rogers 
Chapman is the president, will give its fourth afternoon 
musicale of the season on Saturday, February 15, in the 
roof parlors of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. The 
artists to be heard on this occasion will be Florence Hinkle, 
the delightful soprano, and Nina Wulfe, the gifted violin- 
ist. Officers and boys in khaki and blue are welcome as 
guests if introduced by the club members. The proceeds 
dettend from the concert are for the benefit of the War 
Rlief Fund. 

The second evening concert for this season will be given 
on February 25, at 8:30, in the grand ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. The club choral, under the direction of 


William Rogers Chapman, will render twelve new part 
songs, and the assisting artists will be the talented com 
poser-pianist, Percy Grainger, and the American tenor, 


Norman Arnold. Applications for extra tickets should be 
made to Mary J. Baker, 351 West t14th street, or at the 
door on the evening of February 25. 

The Rubinstein Club Auxiliary 467 will meet as usual on 
Wednesdays, from 2 to § o'clock, and all members are ear 
nestly requested to attend and assist in the making of gar 
ments for the Belgian and French refugees 


De Tréville Scores With Ross’ “Peace” 


Yvonne De Tréville writes the White-Smith Music 
Publishing Company regarding the song “Peace,” by Ger 
trude Ross, as follows: 

“Peace” had a very big success at this concert (Globe Music 
Club), De Witt Clinton Auditorium, New York Three encores 
followed the group of which “Peace” was the climax. There were 


2,500 people in the audience 
This artist is also singing 
same composer, 


“God’s Service Flag,” by the 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


PIANO: Heniot Levy, Allen Spencer, Victor 
wood, Siivio Scionti, Louise Robyn, 
Earl Blair, Kurt Wanieck. 
VOICE: Barston Hechen, Ragna Linne, E. Warren 
K. Howe, Charles La Lalenwe e. 
VIOLIN: Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig, Ramon Girvin. 
ORGAN: William Middelschulte, Frank Van Dusen. 


Mr. Bispham, aside from his private instruction 
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Ninety Artist Instructors 
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MUSICAL THEORY, COMPOSITION: Adolf 
Weidig, Arthur O. Andersen, John Palmer, 
Leo Sowerby. 

VIOLONCELLO: Robert Ambrosius 

PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC: O. E. Robinson 

HARP: Enrico Tramonti. 
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American Conservatory of Music, 
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Muma Invents New Art Form 
was introduced to the music 


Mrs. 


An innovation loving 


public of San Francisco by Mrs. Irwin Johnston Muma, 


“ a recital of gesture songs and poems of the Ameri- 


can Desert at the Fairmont Hotel on January 30. Mrs. 
Muma, who received her musical education from Re- 
gina De Sales in Paris and sings excellently, and who 


has been ‘coached in gesture by Maxwell Armfield and 
Constance Smedley, of London, did her part in costume 
on a small stage with impressionist scenery and light- 
ing. There were poems, songs and pantomime inter- 
ludes, the musical settings being as follows: “Sunrise 
Call,” Troyer; “Dawn, Sunset and Night in the Desert,” 
Gertrude Ross; “Song of the Mesa,” Grunn; “Song of 
\pproach,” Farwell; “Korkokahi Dance,” Grunn; “Indian 
Fire Drill Song,” Troyer; “Lovers’ Wooing,” Troyer; 
“Lullaby,” Lieurance; “Invecation to the Sun God,” 
Troyer; “The Moon Drops Low,” Cadman, and “Peace,” 
Gertrude Ross, as an encore 

This is a new art form and very attractive. It might 
almost be called a bit of poetic fancy like a scene from 
an opera. Without actually having a plot it has all the 
elements of drama and depicts vividly the life of the 
American Desert, its atmosphere, its smells, its delight- 
ful freshness, the tragedy of its arid wastes—yet the 
fascination of it, the elusive charm which, it is said, al- 
ways draws back to the desert any one who has ever 
dwelt in it. The music and the poems that are recited 
are well chosen and well put together. The interest grows 
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from start to finish, and there is a feeling of expectancy 
which holds the-attention at all times. Mrs. Muma is 
to be congratulated upon the invention of a new art 
form the success of which may be confidently predicted. 


Thibaud Plays with Chicago 
Symphony, Then Goes to Bed 


On his recent appearance as soloist with the Chicago 
Orchestra, Thibaud was suffering severely with all the 
symptoms of the influenza, but by sheer will power he 
played through the second concert and then went to bed, 
telephoned the doctor and cancelled his immediate engage- 
ments. His management received word that he was on his 
way to New York, however, and was much better and 
rested for his Washington engagement, where he is 
in joint-recital with Helen Stanley on February 9. 
Thibaud still has two months of bookings which will take 
him far into April. After his season, he will take a much- 
needed rest and visit France, a trip which the end of. the 
war has made possible. 


Arimondi a Popular and Versatile Artist 


Vittorio Arimondi, the popular bass of the Chicago 
Opera Association, who has been heard in leading roles 
with the opera company at the Auditorium in Chicago, 
is singing now under the same management at the Lex- 
ington Opera House, New York. A versatile artist, Ari- 
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VITTORIO ARIMONDTI, 
Basso. 


——————— 


mondi’s repertory comprises all the first bass roles. This 
season he was heard in “Gioconda,” “The Barber of 
Seville,” “Rigoletto,” “Lucia,” “Aida” and “Crispino.” A 
giant by stature, Arimondi belongs to that race of sing- 
ers who have made opera famous all over the musical 
world. 


“Kentucky Dream” Waltz Proves Popular 


In this issue an announcement will be found of a semi- 
high-class ballad published by the firm of Joseph W. Stern 
and Company. The number referred to is entitled, “Ken- 
tucky Dream,” which first made its appearance about four 
months ago in waltz form. Many of the well known or- 
chestras throughout the country were attracted to the 
beautiful themes of the composition, with the result that 
the piece is being extensively played. The publishers re- 
ceived numerous requests for a vocal arrangement and 
have in consequence put on the market a song edition of 

“Kentucky Dream” waltz with English and French text. 
This song is an ideal one for concert use, being extremely 
artistic and has a touch of that popular appeal which 
makes it interesting to audiences composed of both artists 
and laymen. 


Frederick Gunster Takes Up Duties Again 

Frederick Gunster is just now beginning to fill some 
of his belated concert engagements, owing to his activity 
for several months past in Y. C. A. war work. Last 
Tuesday night he appeared in Lancasfer, Pa., in joint re- 
cital with Barbara Maurel, — the auspices of the New 
Year's Committce of the Y. A. According to the 
Lancaster New Era, Mr. toe ah displayed a most pleas- 
ing voice, a sweet and well controlled tenor. His singing of 
negro spirituals made a decided hit with the audience. 
They were both novel and effectively sung, with dialect 
subdued yet realistic. His entire repertory, varied and 
difficult, made a most favorable impression. He was dis- 
tinctly showered with approval and repeatedly encored. 


Louis H. Bourdon a Visitor in New York 


Louis H. Bourdon, the manager, of Montreal, Canada, 
is spending the current week in New York City. 
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HELENE ROMANOFF, 
The Russian dramatic soprano, whose reci- 


tal, February 8, crowded Aeolian Hall, 
New York, to the doors. 
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Fevrier Off for France 


Henri Fevrier, composer of “Gismonda” and “Monna 
Vanna,” sailed for France last week on La Lorraine. He 
expressed himself as well pleased with the American suc- 
cess of “Gismonda,” which had its successful world’s 
premiére in Chicago several weeks ago, and was_ received 
with favor also by New York shortly afterward. Fevrier 
was particularly complimentary to Cleofonte Campanini 
and the Chicago Opera Association for having staged and 
performed his work so excellently. 





Meisle “a Satisfying Concert Artist” 

Of a most satisfying character was the concert given 
by Kathryn Meisle, the American contralto, on February 
2, before the Musical Art Club of Philadelphia. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that Miss Meisle has a beautiful 
voice, excellently placed, fine stage presence, a personality 
that is compelling, and that her diction is good. 
French, Italian and English songs were delightful to hear, 
and she held her audience from the opening to the close 
of the program, 











FRANCESCA 
PERALTA 


Prima Donna Soprano 








Triumphs as Soloist with the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra— 
Acclaimed by Audience and Crit- 
ics as an Accomplished Concert 
Artist—Compelled to Respond 
to Many Encores. 





Mme. Peralta, who established herself with St. Louis audi- 
ences two years ago when she sang the réle of “Nedda” in 
“Pagliacci,” showed herself in yesterday’s concert fully as 
accomplished a platform artist as opera prima-donna Her 
voice is clear and beautiful in quality, with a decided indi- 
viduality of timbre. 

Two extremely dramatic arias were her part in the regular 
program, They were “Pace, Pace, Mio Dio,” from Verdi's 
obsolete opera “La Forza,” and the Suicide aria from Pon- 
chielli’s “La Gioconda.” Both were sung with tremendous 
dramatic effect, but with infinite ease and every evidence of 
perfectly planned vocalization. The diva res ay to many 
recalls, and the audience availing itself of its one-encore 
privilege. insisted on an additional number, which she gave 
in the form of a captivating Spanish song, “Perjura,” by 
Miguel Lerdo de Tejada. This showed an entirely new 
phase of the singer’s versatility, and her hearers would have 
liked more and still more in the same vein.—St. Louis 


Republic. 


Mme. Peralta is widely remembered in St. Louis as having 
been one of the artists in the series of operatic productions 
at the Forest Park Municipal Theatre in the summer of 
Yesterday afternoon she sang with her accustomed 





1917. 
power. She responded with an encore after the last.— 
—St. Louis Star. 





Miss Peralta has sung much in grand opera. For her 
appearance with the Symphony Orchestra, Miss Peralta 
selected two terrific arias. In the first, from Verdi's “La 
Forza del Destino.” she craved death, and in the second, 
from “La Gioconda,” she voiced her intention to end it 
all. Miss Peralta did it most effectively, and came out of 
the ordeal triumphantly, proving herself to be one of the 
big dramatic sopranos of the hour. Fortunately, in the one 
encore permitted, the lady oe, mene’ in cheerful mood. But, 
whether she chooses to be sad Ao her big and faithful 
following in St. Louis is always glad to do homage to the 
handsome Peralta.—St. Louis Tomes. 
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CLAIRE LILLIAN PETELER, 


Whose artistic singing rapidly won for her a place in’ the 


hearts of the members of the New York Mozart Society, 
where she has appeared as soloist at a number of their con- 
certs. She has been engaged for another event of this kind 
on the evening of April 22. On February 23 Miss Peteler 
is booked for an appearance as soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, and she is also to be heard at one of 
the New York Globe concerts, the date of which will be an 
nounced later. The spring months will find the young so 
prano touring for the Edison Re-Creation Phonograph 
Company. 





Hageman Surrounded by Stars 
Richard Hageman undoubtedly is one of the busiest 
men in the musical world this season. Besides devot- 
ing a great deal of his time to the Sunday night con- 
certs at the Metropolitan Opera House and to his 
studio work, he has been acting in the capacity of ac- 
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companist at the Bagby musicales as well as at many 
private concerts and many New York recitals. 

Among the artists whom he has accompanied this 
season are Geraldine Farrar, Claudia Muzio, Jose Mar 
dones, Paul Althouse, Louise Homer, Margaret Mat- 
zenauer, Marie Rappold, Toscha Seidel, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, Merle Alcock, Thelma Given, Lucy Gates, 
Frieda Hempel, Gabrielle Gills, Amparito Farrar, Greta 
Masson, Mayo Wadler, Jean McCormick, Helene Ro- 
manoff, Maria Winetzkaja, leon Rothier, Maggie 
Teyte and Robert Couzinou. 


Maude T. Doolittle’s Students Give Recital 

Maude Tucker Doolittle presented her junior class in 
a demonstration recital at Wanamaker’s Auditorium, 
New York, on Friday afternoon, February 7, which 
proved very interesting and revealed possibilities of 
musical development in children formerly thought im- 
possible. The demonstration brought forward rhythmic 
development and ear training which in some instances 
were surprising, and showed that almost every child 
has talent for composition. The study of harmonic 
diction consists of having the pupils write on the black- 
board (in the presence of the audience) musical phrases 
which were played on the piano, and were properly 
done in every instance. Several of the little children 
played piano solos, one in particular rendering in any 
given key Grieg’s “Album Leaf.” 

The second part of the program was devoted to 
original compositions of the little pupils, every one of 
which proved meritorious. Mrs. Doolittle employs the 
:ffa Ellis Perfield system in the class training of her 
pupils. Her work was deservedly admired. 

Mrs. Perftield offered appropriate introductory re- 
marks at the opening of the entertainment, and later 
spoke convincingly on the “Value of Creative Work.” 
The pupils who appeared were Patrice Salvatori, Dor 


othy Haynes, Ruth Seflow, Donald Gunnison, Peter 
Osgood, Lora Aborn, and Florence Broter 
Irene Williams Wins Her Way 
Many of those who had the good fortune to heat 


Miss Williams’ recital at Aeolian Hall last spring made 
it a point to secure seats when her second recital was 
announced for February 4. The doubting ones who 
questioned the advisability of giving another recital so 
soon after the first one were soon convinced when the 
young artist demonstrated the remarkable progress she 
had made in a brief six months. 

The news of successful New York appearances trav- 
els very quickly, and Miss Williams’ season’s bookings, 
which include the Pittsburgh Male Chorus, Creatore 
Orchestra tour, Englewood Choral Society, Providence 
Glee Club, Fall River Woman's Club, Halifax, N. S., 
Philharmonic Society, with another Canadian tour in 
the spring, is the most conclusive evidence that in Irene 
Williams is a soprano not only richly endowed with a 
beautiful voice and lovely appearance, but who also, by 
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THE UNDERWOOD MANUFLEX 


saves time and nerves,—gives relaxation, confidence and ease in 
playing which is priceless. For pianists and violinists. 

Price $10.00 
Read what Kreisler, Hutcheson, Shattuck, Hageman and other 
artists say about this wonderful hand developer. 


ADDRESS: REX UNDERWOOD, Box 259, Chicago, Ill. 








patient and intelligent study, has acquired a pure emis- 
sion of tone and musicianship of a high order. 


Arthur Hackett a Wide and Persistent Traveler 

There may be a few concert singers who are busier this 
winter than Arthur Hackett, the tenor, but there certainly 
cannot be many. Here is the way he has been moving 
about over the face of the United States in the last few 
weeks and the way he is going in the next few: January 
2, Portland, Me.; 14, Haverhill, Mass. (with Boston Sym- 
phony): 18, Lawrenceville, N. bi 21, Providence, R. I. 
(with Boston Symphony); 22, Beverly, Mass.; 24, Will- 
iamsport, Pa.; 26, Akron, Ohio; 27, Springfield, Ill; 30, 
St. Paul, Minn.; 31, Minneapolis, Minn. (with Minneapolis 
Symphony); February 4, Beloit, Wis.; 7, Rome, N. Y.; 
9, New Bedford, Mass.; 10, Lowell, Mass.; 14, Boston, 
Mass. (with Boston Symphony); 15, Boston, Mass. (with 
Boston Symphony); 16, Salem, Mass.; 25, Charlestown, 
S. C.; 28, Orlando, Fla. (festival); March 2, Orlando, 
Fla. (festival); 3, Orlando, Fla. (festival) 


Christine Langenhan Selects New Songs 

Christine Langenhan has added the following White- 
Smith songs to her repertory: “The Glow of Spring,” 
Benjamin F. Rungee; “Thou Immortal Night,” Meta 
Schumann; “My Song to You,” Benjamin F. Runger, and 
“The Gift of Pan,” Warren Storey Smith. One of her 
favorite selections, both for program and encore use, is 
the celebrated “From the Land of the Sky Blue Water,” 
Charles Wakefield Cadman. 


Studio Jacket, Graveure’s Concert Costume 


\t the Detroit, Mich., Arcadia, where the Central Con- 
cert Company gives its musical entertainments with novel 
stage settings, May Peterson and Louis Graveure were the 
artists the other day. The scenic background was as orig- 
inal as usual and Graveure added to the unconventional 
effect by appearing in a velvet studio jacket. 


Aschenfelder Quartet Gives Concert 
The Aschenfelder Quartet, consisting of Misses Roe- 
gener and Dalcher and Messrs. Pearce and Saxe, ail artist 
pupils of Louis Aschenfelder, appeared successfully in con 
cert under the auspices of the Commercial Association of 
Mannerchor Hall, New York, January 30 
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LYRIC SOPRANO 





New York Recital, Carnegie Hall, January 20 





beautiful voice. 


An audience which quite filled the huge 
auditorium.—New York Sun. 


A rarely beautiful woman with a really 
New York Herald. 


An artistic feature in the current con- 
cert season.—/New York Sun. 





and back. 


Miss Anna Case has captivated huge audiences 
trom Montreal, Canada, to Jacksonville, Florida, and is 
now singing her triumphal way to the Pacific Coast 
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NEW YORK CITY CONCERTS OF THE PAST WEEK | 





MONDAY, FEBRUARY 3 


Helene Romanoff, Soprano 
Acolian Hall, New York, held a record audience when 


ine charming opera singer, Helene Romanoff, gave her 
first song recital February 3. On the program were many 
novelties, some of them labelled “First time in America.” 
Of seventeen songs by Russian composers, three were by 


Kachmaninoff, Whether it is because his works are more 
familiar, Or more sympathetic to American audiences, it is 
vard to say, but they seemed the finest of the program. 
Mme. Romanoff sang what seemed at first sight a very 
long list, but this was deceiving, for it lasted but an hour 
and a half; her delightful singing made it all too short. 
Her voice is tine, and one seldom hears an organ with so 
much vibrato that is sc well managed. With such tone as 
he produced in the last verse of “The Siren” (ending on 
a high C), which was exquisitely sung, she would have 
few rivals, for she has dramatic power of excellence. Fol- 
lowing this group she looked like a white lily, surrounded 
as she was by a multitude of flowers, showered on her 
after “The Suen.” Her singing of two songs in French 


by Fourdrain, with highly original accompaniment played 
vith virtuoso skill by Mr. Hageman, and her singing of 
that gentleman's own beautiful “Do Not Go.,” made effect, 
the composer-accompanist rising to the applause. Curious 
harmonies are in Rachmaninoff’s “Shepherd’s Pipe,” and a 
splendid climax to the group as well as to the evening was 
that composer's “Floods of Spring.” Two encore songs 
followed, by Rimsky-Korsakoff and Bemberg, and even 
then the audience wanted more. 

Following the recital, Princess Iwoff gave a select re- 
ception in honor of Mme. Romanoff in her beautiful home, 
which looks like a bit of Russia transplanted to New York. 
Here one met many people distinguished in the business, 
professional and social life of America. There were ar- 
tists, bankers, inventors, and musicians galore assembled 
to pay homage to the hostess and her guest, Mme. Roman- 
off. Princess |woff, an artist of first rank, modestly 
“owned up” to having created the many pictures, crayons 
and charcoal pictures adorning the walls. Among them 
was one of her personal friend, the late Colonel Roosevelt, 
and such eminent political lights as Platt, Root and others, 
all in life size. This was an unusual and brilliant affair. 


most of the guests coming direct from the Romanoff re- 
cital, This artist was again the recipient of many heart- 
felt congratulations, for she sang in inimitable manner, 
stirring heartfelt applause. 


Lambert Murphy, Tenor 


Aeolian Hall was crowded to its capacity on Monday 
afternoon when Lambert Murphy, the young, but well 
established, tenor gave his annual song recital, and it was 
a responsive and distinguished audience that listened to 
him. His program opened with the aria “Il mio tesoro 
intanto,” from “Don Giovanni,” Mozart, which was sung 
exquisitely, with exceptional tonal beauty and warmth and 
easy flowing legato. Through this rendition he at once 
won his hearers 

Then followed a group that included “Romance,” F. 
Morris Class; “Hildachen,” Percy Pitt; “Under a Blazing 
Star,” H. T. Burleigh; “Persian Love Song,” Harold 
Morris, and “Before the Dawn,” Oscar Meyer. All of 
these served admirably to display the beautiful quality 
of the singer's voice, his unlimited interpretative ability, 
fine breath control and-excellent phrasing and diction. 


Mr. Murphy's art is too well known to need further de- 
tailed account. He was in good voiée and every appear- 


ance shows further advancement. 
lhe French group was charming, consisting as it did of 
“D'une Prison,” Panizza; “Vainement, ma bien aimee,” 


from “Le Roi d’'Ys"; “Mandoline,” Lalo, which was re- 


peated; “Les Cygnes Noirs,” Paulin, and “L’Attente,” 
Saint-Saens.” Of the English group three numbers stood 
out, “A Spring Night,” Hadley, which was so beautifully. 
done that it had to be given over; “Thine Eyes Still 
Shined,” Edwin Schneider, and “Christ in Flanders,” 
Ward-Stephens. The latter is a magnificent composition 
and, given to Charles Baker's organ accompaniment, 


aroused great applause. 
John Powell, Pianist 

John Powell's second piano recital of the season 1919, 
on Monday evening, February 3, attracted another good 
size audience to Carnegie Hall, New York. The popular 
pianist was in excellent form, playing his respective num- 
bers with remarkable rhythmic accuracy and musicianship. 
Individuality is another strong factor with this young pian- 
ist, whose artistic playing has won for him many admirers. 
His program was made up of César Franck’s prelude, 
chorale, and fugue; John Powell’s ‘Sonate Noble”; twenty- 
four preludes by Chopin, and Debussy’s prelude, sarabande 
and toceato, which gave him excellent opportunity to dis- 
play his art and musicianship from manv angles. 

Hiis manner of delivering a message either as pianist or 
composer is very gratifying, and in every instance his fin- 
ished art makes this easily comprehensible to his listen- 
ers. In Franck’s prelude, chorale and fugue he was 
very successful, playing this work with a charm 
seldom heard. His own “Sonate Noble,” which has 


been heard before, again revealed the fact that he 


is a composer whose works will undoubtedly establish a 
lasting reputation for him, Chopin's twenty-four preludes 
(the most popular group of the concert) brought forth 
tome interesting points in the art of piano playing. He 
closed the program with Debussy’s prelude, sarabande and 
toccata, in which his mastery was brilliantly displayed. Sin- 
cere applauge wathagporded the artist, who finally added 


several encores, a. - 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 4 
MacDowell Club Recital 


Compositions by Cornelius Rybner, head of the music 
department of Columbia University, and by his daughter, 
Dagmar De Corval Rybner, were features of the recital 


given at the MacDowell Club, 108 West Fifty-fifth street, 
luesday evening, February 4. These capable musicians 
also appeared on the program as pianists. They played the 
first and last numbers, which were Rachmaninoff’s “Fan 
tasy” and “Valse Paraphrase” (Schuett), both written for 
two pianos. The excellent interpretation given these ad- 
mirable work displayed much skill and understanding. 
Edith Chapman Goold, soprano, sang two groups of songs 
in a charming and finished style. “God Took from Me 
Mine All” (Rachmaninoff) and three songs in French, by 
Gretchaninofi, Debussy and Hahn, made up the first group. 
Following came Mr. Rybner’s brilliant concerto for violin, 
cp. 30, which was very well executed by Maurice Kauf- 
mann, with the composer accompanying. Mrs. Goold’s sec- 
ond group contained four artistic and impressive songs 
by Miss Kybner: “Swans,” “Pastorale,” “In the Desert,” 
and “Chinoiserie.” The composer accompanied, and the 
audience was very appreciative of her talent. 


Irene Williams, Soprano 


Irene Williams, soprano, was heard at a well attended 
song recital on Tuesday evening, February 4, at Aeolian 
Hall, New York. Miss Williams, who possesses a voice 
of rare beauty and big range, sang Italian, French and 
English songs. Her opening group contained “Prigeonera 
Abbandonata,” Gallupi; pastoral from “Rosalinda,” Vera- 
cini, and “Morto di Margherita,” Boito, which she sang 
effectively. “L’Amero,” from “Il re pastore,” by Mozart, 
in which she had the assistance of Nicholas Garagusi, who 
played the violin obbligato, proved to be a very enjoyable 
number, being particularly well rendered by the two artists. 

There were two English groups, which comprised “The 
Crying of , Water,” Campbell-Tipton; Maggs - oem I 
Mana-Zucca; “The Swans,” Kramer; “The agnolia 
Song,” Reinhold L. Herman; “The Robin’s Song,” Howard 
White; “Joy” (first time), Francis Moore; “Lullaby,” 
Reinhold L. Herman, and “Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song,” 
Charles Gilbert Spross. Mana-Zucca’s beautiful song, 
“A’whispering” (which had to be repeated), won the ad- 
miration of the large and interested audience, as did 
White’s “The Robin’s Song” and Francis Moore’s “Joy.” 
The French group of six songs received delightful and 
artistic rendition. They were: “L’heure Silencieuse,” 
Staub: “L’Oiselet,” Chopin; “Le Baiser,” Thomas; “Pas- 
torale,” Bizet; “Crépuscle,”’ Massenet, and “La Belle du 
Roi,” Holmes. 

The young artist sang her various numbers with good 
taste and intelligence, and was deservedly rewarded by the 
delighted audience, who recalled her many times, demand- 
ing encores, to which she graciously responded. Francis 
Moore accompanied. 


Mendelssohn Glee Club 


The Mendelssohn Glee Club, Louis Koemmenich, con- 
ductor, gave its .second private concert of the season 
before a large and distinguished audience (which always 
attends this well known club’s concerts), at the Hotel 
Astor on Tuesday evening, February 4. The club was 
assisted by a septet from the New York Chamber Music 
Society. The artists included Pierre Henrotte, violin; 
Samuel Lifschey, viola; Michel Penha, cello; Henry de 
Busscher, oboe; Gustave Langenus, clarinet; Joseph 
Franzl, French horn, and Carolyn Beebe at the piano. 

The septet played three numbers—well chosen and in- 
teresting—the Dubois canzonetta and allegro from the 
quintet in F major; the allegro, largo and scherzo from 
Fiebich’s D major quintet and the adagio and allegro 
vivace of Steinbach’s septet. 

The choral, under Mr. Koemmenich’s direction, sang 
the following numbers: “The Song of the Frost King,” 
Hawley; “Jessie, the Flower o’ Dumblane,” von Othegra- 
ven; “Song of Exile,” Sibelius; “Villanella alla Napoli- 
tana,” Donati; “Lass o’ Mine,” Turner-Maley; “This is 
She,” Rogers; “Give a Man a Horse He Can Ride,” 
O'Hara, and “Hymn of Thanksgiving,” Kremser. The 
singing of the Mendelssohn Glee Club is of established 
excellence. The club is composed mostly of well known 
concert and oratorio artists and the tonal power and 
quality could not be improved upon. Each rendition had 
the effect of one voice, so splendid was the harmonious 
blending and control. The audience sat enraptured and at 
the conclusion went away with the thought that the affair 
was one of distinct merit and pleasure. 

A word of commendation is justly due Mr. Koem- 
menich for his artistic leadership and training of this 
exceptional body of singers. 


Hulda Lashanska, Soprano 


Hulda Lashanska, soprano, gave a recital at Carnegie 
Hall on Tuesday evening, February 4. She attracted a 
large eudience and decidedly pleased, to judge by the lib- 
eral applause bestowed on her throughout the evening. Her 
opening group included two Gluck arias, “Spiagge amate,” 
from “Paris and Helen,” and “Dell aurea sua stella,” from 
the same work; “Ah, lo so!” from “The Magic Flute,” and 
Haydn’s “Mermaid’s Song.” Mme. Lashanska was nervous 
and not at her best in the Gluck arias, but the Mozart num- 
ber was well done and Haydn’s delightful song called for 
a repetition. It was, however, only with the second group 
that she showed to best advantage what a really excellent 
artist she is. Delibes’ “Mytto”—a real masterpiece of 
French song—-was sung with all the intense emotion which 
it demands; the Tschaikowsky “Deception” was well done, 
and the same composer’s charming “Serenade” had to be 
repeated immediately. An aria from Faccio’s “Hamlet” 
served to show off the extensive range of the singer's 
voice, and this, last of the group, was followed by a de- 
lightful encore and a whole procession of flower bearers. 
Later came songs by Grieg, MacDowell, Gretchaninoff, 
Staub, Marion Bauer, Oley Speaks, and Mana-Zucca. The 
Grieg “Eros,” sung in Norwegian, was notably effective 
dramatically, and the English songs were se gry Sneeze 
Mana-Zucca’s “Star of Gold” being decidedly the of 
the group. 

Hulda Lashanska has a voice of unusually beautiful 
quality; it is a joy to listen to, and she sings well. Her 
pianissim® is ravishing—that is the only word to use for it. 
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Her gift of interpretation is much beyond the average, and 
the result was one of the most interesting and entertaining 
recitals of the season. It would be unjust to end without 
mention of her accompanist, Isdore Luckstone, who took 
the place of Kurt Schindler, One regrets keenly that he 
emerges so seldom from the studio to play for a singer; 
but when he does come out, his assistance is a guarantee of 
the standing of the artist for whom he plays. 
Magdeleine Brard, Pianist 

Magdeleine Brard is fifteen years old, it is said, and she 
certainly does not look older. She went first to the Paris 
Conservatory when she was only seven, and she won an 
honor prize at that institution. She must have deserved 
it, for her accomplishments, judged from any standard, 
are extraordinary. In her first New York recital, at 
Aeolian Hall, on Tuesday afternoon, February 4, she 
played a program that was evidently especially selected to 
show her at her best. It began with the Chopin “Andante 
spianata et polonaise brillante,” which was indeed “brillante” 
as she played it. Then came the Schumann G minor so- 
nata, the only number calling for considerable soul as well 
as fingers. It cannot be said that she exhausted the emo- 
tional possibilities of it, but she played it exceedingly well. 
Then came two Fauré numbers—an impromptu and a noc- 
turne—neither of which was as good in itself as the young 
artist’s playing of it; and after that, the F minor study of 
Liszt—the one which sounds so like Chopin—called on the 
program “Leggierezza.” The fairest praise for this work 
is to say that she played it with all the mechanical perfection 
that some of the very best masters give it. The afternoon 
ended, except for encores, with the Liszt thirteenth rhap- 
sody, played with the élan which the rest of the program 
had led one to expect. 

Mile. Brard is a Cortot pupil, and naturally her work 
partakes to a great extent of the characteristics of that 
player. The technic is extraordinary, even in this day of 
technical perfection; and there is the same clarity, pre- 
cision, verve and rhythmic insistence as in Cortot’s playing. 
How much of this is merely imitative remains to be seen 
as the girl grows older. But there seems to be a great 
deal of accomplishment at present, and a tremendous 
promise for the future. For one of her age, she is unusual 
in every sense of the word and well worth hearing. 


Sydney Thompson, Reader 


A unique entertainment was given by Sydney Thompson, 
reader, at the Princess Theater, New York, on the after- 
noon of February 4. The young lady produced several 
playlets (original comedies and medieval legends) espe- 
cially arranged for and ingeniously impersonated by her- 
self, which not alone proved a novelty but offered an in- 
teresting form of entertainment. She was assisted by 
Lucia Forest Eastman, harpist, who played several solo 
numbers. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 5 


Société des Instruments Anciens 


Under the auspices of the French High Commission, the 
French-American Association for Musical Art presented 
the Société des Instruments Anciens in a concert at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on Wednesday evening, February 
5. The organization which was founded by Henri Casa- 
desus, and has for its president the distinguished com- 
poser, Camille Saint-Saéns, offered an interesting program 
consisting of compositions of the old school in their orig- 
inal form which caused much pleasure to the large and 
fashionable audience, whose interest had been aroused 
last season by the excellent and finished work of the so- 
ciety. Their ensemble is charming and very effective. The 
tone quality of the old instruments on which they play is 
much like our present day woodwinds, and limited to the 
production of a thin tone, but which nevertheless carries 
with it a certain delightful timber. The participants were: 
Maurice Hewitt, quinton; Henri Casadesus, viole d’amour; 
Jean Charron, viole de gambe; Maurice Devilliers, basse 
de viole, and Mme. M. L. H. Casadesus, harpe luth. 

The program opened with “Le Pays du Tendre,” Des- 
touches, played by the five members of the society with 
delightful effect. Maurice Hewitt followed with premiére 
concerto for quinton, by Bruni; long continued applause 
followed his performance, and he responded with an en- 
core. Ph. Em. Bach’s concerto for four violes was the 
most important number on the program, and the delightful 
manner of its production will long be remembered by the 
audience. M. Henri Casadesus, who recently appeared as 
soloist with the Symphony Society of New York, rendered 
a solo, “Divertissement,” for viole d’amour by L. Borghi, 
which he played with artistic finish; he was obliged to 
respond with two encores. The closing number, “Concert 
Champetre,” by Mondonville, for quatuor des violes and 
harpe luth, is another of those charming morceaux which 
aroused enthusiastic applause. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 6 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Thursday evening (February 6) concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra began with the fifth Bee- 
thoven symphony. Its performance was a convincing 
demonstration of the fact that M. Rabaud, though a 

ood and correct musician, is not a genius as a con- 

uctor. It was cold, frigid—Beethoven frappé. One 
is inclined to think that the work was done without 
sufficient rehearsal—perhaps, depending on the famil- 
larity of the musicians with the work, with no rehearsal 
at all, At least, there were one or two mechanical slips—a 
false entrance of a double bass in the exposed passage 
of the trio of the scherzo and a piccolo trill in the coda 
of the finale begun too late—trifling things in them- 
selves, but not expected in former years at a Boston 
Symphony performance. The second part of the pro- 
gram was frankly dull. The prelude to the second act 
of Chabrier’s “Gwendoline” is meaningless music on a 
symphony program, and the orchestral suite from 

ranck’s “Psyche” music, introspective and rather col- 
orless, not by any means the great Belgian at his best. 
Nor was its performance sufhciently vital to make it 
tell at its full value. Lalo’s orchestral rhapsody in A 
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major (“Norwegian”) ended the evening, and the alter- 
nately suave and brusque melodies and marked 
rhytnmic structure brought a little life into a drowsy 
hait hour. 


Hans Barth, Pianist 


The American pianst, Hans Barth, whose recital last 
year left such a pieasant impression, gave another recial 
at Aeolian Halil, New York, February 6,- which demon- 
strated that the critics were right last year when they used 
such phrases as “serious attainments,” “painter of musical 
water colors,” “temperament, charm.” That he is a serious 
minded musician was apparent in his playing of the Bee- 
thoven sonata, op. 111, a big job, well done. The audience 
liked his Chopin playing so much that they insisted on an 
encore. Two novelties by I. Adorab (“first time in Amer- 
ica,” said the program) consisted of “Thoughts of a Look- 
ing Glass” and “The Violet Muses.” These are simply 
eccentric wanderings, without key, or highly original music 
—as you view it. In any case, the “Violet” was liked most. 
Dainty, with climax in the middle, was Barth’s playing of 
Liszt’s “Dance of the Gnomes.” His own “Chansonette” in 
E major, with a bass melody, then in the treble, and hints 
of Wagner, was warmly applauded, and his “A Sketch” 
had to be repeated. It is original, delicate, graceful, with- 
out being forced. Following the set program, Mr. Barth 
played several encores, Rachmaninoft’s “Polichinelle” being 
one of the best of them 

Phillip Gordon, Pianist 

In a program which contained “Chromatic Fantasie 
and Fugue,” Bach; Scarlatti-Tausig’s “Pastoral” and 
“Caprice”; “Moonlight Sonata,’ Beethoven; “Tambou- 
rin,’ Rameau-Godowsky; berceuse, Chopin; “Jeux 
d’Eau,” Ravel; “Soire de Vienne,” Schubert-Liszt, and 
thapsodie No. 12, by Liszt. Phillip Gordon, a young 
American pianist, who made his metropolitan debut as 
soloist in Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening, Febru- 
ary 0. 

Mr. Gordon, who possesses much talent, made an 
excellent impression. He plays with virility and intel- 
ligence, and his performance won the approval of the 
unusually large and enthusiastic audience. He was 
obliged to give several encores. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 7 


Orchestral Society of New York 


The Orchestral Society of New York, Max Jacobs con- 
ductor, gave a concert in Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
Friday evening, February 7. This was the first concert 
given by the Society since Mr. Jacobs’ return from Uncle 
Sam’s service, and, refreshed and strengthened by the out- 
door life, conducted with remarkable vigor, enthusiasm 
and authcrity. Those who know Mr. Jacobs and the sin- 
cerity he employs in his work were once more delighted 
with his achievement. ; 

The program contained “Tragic” overture, op. 81, 
Brahms, and Tschaikowsky’s symphony No. 5 in E minor, 
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as well as three new compositions by American composers 
and performed for the first time at this concert. The lat- 
ter were: “In Memoriam to Our Fallen Heroes,” by Ralph 
Korn; suite, “In Georgia,” op. 25, by Mortimer Wilson, 
and “Carnival March of the Gnomes,” by William 
Schroeder. Of these the suite “In Georgia,” by Mortimer 
Wilson proved most effective; it is written in four parts, 
and shows originality throughout. “In Memoriam, To Our 
Fallen Heroes,” by Ralph Korn, is a dirge-like work and 
particularly impressive. William Schroeder’s “Carnival 
March of the Gnomes,” which closed the program is a 
weird composition of considerable merit. 


Philharmonic Orchestra 


A special matinee was given Friday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 7, by the Philharmonic Society in Carnegie Hall. 
Mr. Stransky conducted. Beethoven’s “Eroica sym- 
phony and the D minor concerto, Rubinstein, together 
with Chabrier’s “Espagna,” were given. Ethel Leginska 
played the Rubinstein number, taking the place of 
Yolanda Mero, who was unable to appear. Miss Le- 
ginska performed with her usual fire and brilliancy in 
the first and last movements, while in the second she 
displayed unusual feeling, playing with a touch that 
brought a most beautiful tone from the piano. 


Biltmore Morning Musicale 


Eugen Ysaye, the distinguished violinist as well as con- 
ductor, assisted at the piano by Maurice Dambois, the cel- 
list, Anna Fitziu, soprano, and Cyrena Van Gordon, mez- 
z0-contralto, both of the Chicago Association, were the 
soloists at the next-to-the-last Biltmore Morning Musi- 
cale on Friday morning, February 7. Without doubt, the 
program, listened to by an unusually large audience, was 
one of the most interesting of this season’s series. The 
artists, one and all, were in excellent form and aroused 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Ysaye and Mr. Dambois opened the program with 
the Faure sonata in A minor, op. 13, for violin and piano, 
which was followed by two shorter pieces by the violinist 
himself. These were “Extase” and “Au Rouet.” Later 
on he was heard in the andante from the seventh concerto, 
De Beriot, and the Chopin-Ysaye waltz in E minor. Mr. 
Ysaye displayed to perfection his fine, agile bowing, his 
big, sweet tone and the lovely feeling that always charac- 
terizes his interpretations. Mr Dambois’ assistance at the 
piano only served to strengthen the impression he has cre- 
ated through his superior musicianship. 

Miss Fitziu, looking exceedingly stunning, first sang “In 
quelle trine morbide,” from Puccini’s “Manon.” Her 
group consisted of “Bird of the Wilderness,” Horsman; 
“Doushka,” Henry Hadley, and “Dawn,” Curran. These 
were sung charmingly and she was so warmly applauded 
that she was obliged to give several encores. 

Miss Van Gordon, who is not as well known to New 
Yorkers as Miss Fitzin, created agreeable surprise through 
her singing. She has a splendid voice and was favorably 
received. Her operatic aria was “Oh, Robert, Robert,” 
from “Robert le Diable,” and in it she was very successful. 
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Later she sang songs by Mary Turner-Salter, Louis Victor 
Saar, Katherine Whitefield, MacFadyen and as an apeore 
a thoroughly delightful little song, “Sungold and Blue,” by 
sustav Ferrari, in which she had the assistance of the 
composer at the piano, Emil J. Polak furnished valuable 
accompaniments for both singers. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8 


Harold Bauer, Pianist 


Wartime radicalism never severed Harold Bauer 
from the path of artistic conviction, and since 1914 he 
has been playing the world’s great piano music as he 
had done before then, irrespective of the composer's 
origin, nationality or political opinions in a previous 
century. 

Last Saturday, Aeolian Hall was crowded with an 
audience which sat reverently and devotedly through 
the Bach-Tausig toccata and fugue in D minor, Schu- 
bert’s B flat sonata, Schumann’s ‘Humoresque” and a 
paraphrase of Wagner's “Ride of the Valkyries,” and 
the applause which rewarded the player testified amply 
to his power of moving his hearers emotionally and of 
appealing to their musical appreciation. Bauer is a pian 
ist and interpreter of marvelous endowments, and his 
communion with his instrument always results in art reve 
lations of the most significant and suggestive kind. 

Noble and classically restrained as he was in Bach 
and Schubert, Bauer showed other and irresistibly in 
gratiating sides of his versatile musical personality and 
— in some Chopin numbers and a set of pieces by 

Edward Royce, well made and melodious morceaux 
Enthusiasm was rampant throughout the afternoon and 
the popular pianist received ovation after ovation. 


Felix Garziglia, Pianist 

A good sized house filled Aeolian Hall, New York, Feb 
ruary 8, to hear Felix Garziglia’s piano recital, devoted to 
Beethoven, Chopin, Chabrier, Ravel, Liszt and Debussy 
This pianist, whose education and experience have made a 
cosmopolite of him, played in such fashion as to arouse 
gradually increasing enthusiasm throughout the evening 
The ingenious and very difficult Chopin-Godowsky study 
on the black keys came out clearly, daintily, so that the 
technical difficulties were quite hid len. Full of color was 
the waltz in E minor, and the audience liked immensely 
the polonaise in A flat, in which Mr. Garziglia attained tre- 
mendous climaxes. Quaint and interesting were an album 
leaf and a playful waltz by Chabrier, and in Ravel's “Jeux 
d'eau” ; an imaginative hearer could almost hear the crystal 
drops of the fountain. There was sentiment, dreamy ideal 
ism, in the’ Petrarca sonetto, and a fine display of technic 
in “Forest Murmurs,” both by Liszt. Pieces by Debussy 
closed the program happily. Encores included the “Rain 
drop” prelude by Chopin, and a Debussy piece, and the 
warm applause which punctuated intermissions following 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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Gustave Huberdeau a Versatile Singer 


Gustave Huberdeau, the popular bass now with the Chi 
cago Grand Opera Association, has long been identified 
with opera in America, having made his debut at the Man 
hattan Theater, New York, during the Hammerstein 
régime. Since that time, with the exception of one or two 
seasons during the war, Huberdeau has constantly been a 


member of the Chicago Opera Association, and has won 
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for himself an enviable place among the stars of the 
company. 

Huberdeau’s repertory seems to be inexhaustible. He 
is an artist in the best sense of the word; he prepares his 
roles to the most minute detail, and his performances are 
always looked upon as absolutely finished, not only vocally 
and histrionically, but also in his makeups, which are 
masterpieces, 


He Couldn't Forget Leo Ornstein 

in his clever column, “Life and Letters,” 
in the New York Morning Telegraph, of January 29, re 
viewing Carl van Vechten’s latest book, “The Merry-Go 
Round,” winds up his article with the following remarks: 


Baird Leonard, 


The “Merry-Go-Rounder” concludes with “an important cata 
logue" of “The Modern Composers at a Glance.” “Paul Revere 
rides in Russia” for Stravinsky ‘a small boy upsetting a push 
cart" for Leo Ornstein; “brocade dipped in garl ce” for Zandonai; 
an ostrich not hiding its head” for R.chard Strauss; “an effete 
Australian chewing tobacco” for Perey Grainger, ete 

I close Mr. Van Vechten’s book with a feeling of despair born 


of Goldsmith's lines 


wonder grew 
all he knew.’ 


“and still the 
hat one small head could earry 


Zoellner Quartet’s Popularity Grows 

rhe Zoellner String Quartet made its filth (consecutive ) 
appearance in the chapel of the University of South Da- 
kota on the evening of January 30. The audience which 
greeted the players was by far the largest which has at- 
tended any of their concerts, which proves that their 
popularity is growing each year and their return appear 
ance is always eagerly anficipated. Their work is so well 
known that it is almost needless to say that every number 
of their program was given with the highest artistry and 
beautiful ensemble This quartet is doing a wonderful 
work in furthering musical appreciation throughout the 


West 


Witmark Publications Travel Overseas 


Lola Chalfonte, who sailed January 30 gor the Over- 
Theater League, after having completed a tour of 
three months in the camps on this side, reports that she 
will use the following songs, all of which are published 


scas 


by M. Witmark & Sons, as their success here warrants 
it: “The Magic of Your Eyes,” Penn; “Sorter Miss You,” 
Smith; “Values,” “I Did Not Know,” “Ma Little Sun 
flower,” Vanderpool, and “Dear Little Boy of Mine.” Ball 


Chicago Opera for Detroit 


As already and exclusively reported in the MUSICAL 
Courter, the Chicago Opera will give seven performances 


in the Arena Auditorium, beginning March 14. The rep- 
ertery will include “Barber of Seville,” “Butterfly,” “Pag- 
liacci,” “Cavalleria,” “Thais,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Tro- 


vatore” and “Carmen,” with the regular casts of the 
brilliant Chicago Opera roster of artists. 


Galli-Curci Biltmore Date Changed 

change in the repertory of the Chicago 
the management of the Biltmore Fri- 
day morning musicales announces that Mme. Galli-Curci’s 
appearance on Friday morning, February 21, has been 
postponed to Friday morning, February 28. Tickets pur- 
chased for the 21st will. be good for the following week. 


Owing to a 
Opera Association, 
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GARRISON, 


who 


MABEL 
The American 
laurels for herself on 


won additional 
January 25 at the Metro- 
politan, when she sang in “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor.’ As one of the leading New York critics 2 
put it, “add to+the limpid lusciousness of her 
coloratura the asset of her comeliness, and some 
one of influence at the Metropolitan should—and 
at length that Mabel Garrison is 
valuable members of the 


sop ano, 


must —realize 


among the most 


company.” 


Helene Kanders to Make Recital Debut 


Helene Kanders, to be heard in her first American recital 


at Carnegie Hall on February 25, is a soprano whose voice 


lyric and dramatic quality She was born in the 
but her artistic training, begun in her earliest youth, 


is of 


West, 





HELENE KANDERS, 
Soprano, 
took place in Vienna and Italy where she has successfully 
appeared on both the operatic and concert stages. A wide 
knowledge displayed in a repertory consisting of many 
roles and the experience afforded thereby, speak well for 
the artistic side of her forthcoming concert. 


BYFORD RYAN 


VOCAL. TEACHER 
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Woman Ends Life, Names Boguslawski 

Gladys Funk, a former pupil of Moses Boguslawski, 
the Kansas City pianist and teacher, committed suicide 
there last week, and in a farewell note to William A. Funk, 
her husband, wrote: 

Please call Mr. Boguslawski at the 
o'clock and tell him what I have done. He can explain 
a letter in a safety deposit box for you. You said you wouldn't 
forgive me and I don’t ask it, but don’t blame him or make any 
trouble. It is not bis fault. I just can’t live any longer 

Boguslawski declared that his relations with Mrs, Funk 
had been only those between teacher and pupil. He de- 
manded that the letter in the safety box be made public. 
This the husband refused to do and said he was sure that 
the temperamental disappointment of his wife over not 
being able to continue her studies under the pianist was 
the cause of her act. Boguslawski appeared at a Kansas 
City concert immediately after being informed of the 
suicide and local critics praised his performance highly 


Hotel Muehlbach before eight 


Votichenko to Give Concert on February 23 


Four artists of prominence will be heard at the Con 
cert Intime which will be given at the Maxine Elliott 
Theater on February 23. They are: Sasha _ Voti- 
chenko, who is known as the only living exponent of 
the tympanon; Count Ilya Tolstoy, son of the great 


Russian author; Eva Gauthier, the well known soprano, 





SASHA VOTICHENKO, 
Nole exponent of the Tympanon, 
and Modest Altschuler, who will conduct the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra. Count Ilya Tolstoy will speak 
on the subject of “The Significance of Music in Russian 
Life” and Votichenko will play a number of his own 
compositions for the first time 


Ornstein’s Art Unites Skeptical Pianists 
M.H 


explains itself: 


Hanson is in receipt of the following letter which 


January 25, igt9 


VU. H. Hanson, New York Cit 

My Deak Mr, Hanson—lt is not tee late to tell vou how muct 
we enjoyed Ornsteir He played like the artist that he is and 
all are united in singing his praises 

The pianists who, as you know, are the last to admit the excel 
lence of a fellow artist, are quite enthusiastic and are loudly pro 
claiming Ornstein It makes me very happy, because after all I 
felt a great responsibility in this concert. There was opposition to 
overcome and [ quite staked 1 reputation as a knower of good 
things in including Ornstein on the course of course, had not 
the slightest misgivings I had heard Ornstein and knew what 
he was. My colleagues feared he might prove to be too radical a 
departure from the beaten path, but we're all united now and want 
him again for our course next seasen Yours very truly, 


(Signed) WarpemAr Von Gettcn 


Professor of University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wi 


Mrs. MacDowell’s February Dates 


Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell’s bookings for February in 


clude appearances as follows: Tri-City Federation Musi 
cal Clubs. Davenport. lowa, February 12; Burlington, 
lowa, February 15; Peru, Neb.. February 19; [tincoln, 
Neb., February 20, and Tulsa, Okla., February 25 


Prokofieff’s Second Recital, February 17 
An all-Russian program is to be the offering of Serge 
Prokofieff, the voung Russian composer-pianist, at his 
second Aeolian Hall Rital on Monday afternoon, Febru 
ary 17. 


Why Stokowski Plays Wagner 
Fault finders in Philadelphia are resenting the increasing 
number of German pieces on the programs of Mr 
Stokowski’s orchestra. To the objectors he replies simply 
that by all the familiar and approved tests of the concert 
hall they are the music that his audiences most wish to 


hear.—Boston Transcript 
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Four Records Made of “Magic of Your Eyes” 
Howard Wade Kimsey, a song leader in the American 
army, is having remarkable results with Arthur A. Penn's 
“The Magic ot Your Eyes.” The colored soldiers of the 
Cwenty-fourth Infantry, which is stationed at San An 
tonio, Texas, like it just as well as the white boys and 
sing it as a duet. 

\ir. Kimsey says: “I also used it with good effect with 
the Eighth Cavalry at Marfa, Texas.” As he has been 
acting in the capacity of song leader for nineteen months, 
he has had ample opportunity in which to study what 
songs the boys like best 

The song is one that 
has been and is still en 
joying much favor. May 
Peterson is using it on 
her Southern tour and 
has just made a new 
record of it for the 
Aeolian - Vocalion Com 
pany. Oscar Seagle made 
a record for the Colum 
hia Company, in spite of 
the fact that an excel 
lent record by Charles 
Harrison had previously 
been issued. 

Frances Alda recorded 
it for the Victor Talk 
ing Machine Company 
and Arthur Hackett is 
using it repeatedly and 
finds it a favorite with 
his audiences. Charles 
W. Clarke has found it 
a splendid teaching num 
ber, particularly effect 
ive in duet form. Mar 
jorie Knight has used it 
in every camp where she 
has sung and says the 
boys call for it over and 
over again, while Geof 
frey O'Hara has taught 
it to the sailor boys at 
the Naval Training Sta 
It has been sung 
boat—a_ fine 


tions. 
on every 
record. 

Borghild Braastad, an 
artist - pupil of Sergei 
Klibansky, the well 
known New York vocal 
teacher, sang “The 
Magic of Your Eyes” 
and “Smilin’ Through,” 
both by Mr. Penn, and Z 
also Vanderpool’s “I Did 
Not Know,” in a recital 
at the Low and Hey 
wood School, Stamford, 
Conn. 

Eugene Sullivan used 
Penn’s “The Magic of 
Your Eyes” as an encore 
with the Pandora Or 
chestra in Milwaukee, 
Wis., recently, and it 
was immediately recog- 
nized as a song of rare 
merit and had to be re 
peated. 

G. G. Dearborn. of 
Roselle. N. J., has heen 
using the song a great 
deal of late and savs “it 
is liked very well.” Rose 


© Mishkin, N. 


concerts through 





The popular duo singers, who left New 
Tevras, Oklahoma and Kansas. The 
section of the country is evidenced by the 
the Alcocks through that territory. 
heard more 


Fallon, of Chicago, Ill, has met with tremendous success 
through her excellent rendition of “The Magic of Your 
Dom. J. Zan, a Portland, Ore., baritone, says the 
song ts effective and very popular in that locality 


Ry es.” 


Sundelius with Handel and Haydn Society 


An appearance in one’s home town is always a welcome 
novelty to the aspiring that way may 
the artist gauge artistic advancement, since a prophet is 
Thus Mme 


singer, as only in 


never without honor. save in his own country 
Sundelius is doubly 


ple ased 


MERLE AND BECHTEL ALCOCK 


York recently for a joint recital tour of Afteen 
that 
third successive tour by 


success Of these artiata in 
fact that this is the 
Ume. Sembrich has said of their art 


heautiful duo singing.” 


“T have never 
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FITZIU WELCOMED BY MANY CELEBRITIES 
ON HER APPEARANCE WITH CHICAGO OPERA 


American Soprano Gives Excellent Portrayal of Title Role in “Isabeau’’—Mary 
Garden Charms as Melisande—Mme. Gall Delights in “Manon”— 
Galli-Curci Again Wins Veritable Triumph 


(Continued from page §.) ee 
it its best, and she colored her tones with all the sophisti- 
cation of an old veteran in the operatic field.’ Trevisan, 
who played the part of the old Marquis, injected much 
comedy into his role and brought forth frequent bursts of 
vontaneous laughter, a most difficult thing to do where 
in opera audience is concerned, and especially one which 
has come to hear and admire only a coloratura star. 


“Isabeau,” Monday, February 3 

One of the most distinguished audiences of the Chicago 
Opera Association's season so far was on hand to welcome 
Anna Fitziu, the American prima donna, in “Isabeau,” at 
the Lexington Opera House on Monday evening, Febru- 
iry 3. Among the enthusiastic spectators were Mr. and 
Mrs. Enrico Caruso, Maria Barrientos, Marie Rappold, 
Antonio Scotti, Andres de Segurola and Maestros Moran- 
ind Papi, all of the Metropolitan Opera, who ap- 
lauded the excellent portrayal which Miss Fitziu gave to 


hie title 


I 


part 


lhe Mascagni opera was given in New York last season 
with Rosa Ratsa in the part. Owing to her indisposition 
the American singer was chosen by Mr. Campanini to sub- 
titute for her in New York. An extremely trying ordeal, 
en one considers the reputation of Miss Raisa. How- 


ever, it is important to add before going any further into 
detail that Miss Fitziu came through with flying colors. 
lo quote one of the daily papers, “her performance raised 
fascagni’s opera a round or two in the estimation of the 
listeners,” 

Her beautiful, fresh dramatic soprano voice was espec- 
the music of “Isabeau” and she brought 
ied feeling into her singing. She has ad- 
in her art since last heard in this city and 
the impression she made was notable. She is in addition 
of talent and her whole performance was char- 
In the famous “bare- 
Her splendid figure 
She 


tally suited t 
intense and vai 
vanced much 
in actress 
acterized by skill and intelligence. 
hack” scene she aroused great interest. 
ind graceful movements were a delight to the eye 

as a truly ideal selection for the role of “Isabeau.” 

Georges Baklanoff, as King Raimondo, also aroused the 
ipplause of the vast audience. He was in fine vocal form, 
Caroline 


howing marked improvement over last year. 

Lazzari was a rich and beautiful voiced grandmother, Con- 

stantin Nicolay a capital grand chancellor and Forrest 
Foleo. Mr. Lamont was in good form and 


Lamont the 

repeated his 

though the role 1s 
“Pelleas and Melisande,” February 5 

Wednesday evening, February brought a most wel- 
come hearing of Debussy’s opera, “Pelleas and Melisande,” 
and the usual devotees of that master, and of mysticism 
enerally, were on hand to enjoy the wistfully poetical 
tory and the delicately appropriate score which Debussy 
has furnished for the Maeterlinck tale. There is no need 
at this late date to go into an analysis of the work itself, 
or to try again to analyze the very deep hold which it has 
on the affections of persons who respond to the subtle 
Debussy appeal; nor is it necessary to quarrel with those 
who like more noise and a more direct melodious appeal 
than may be found in “Pelleas and Melisande.” In spite 
of its seeming emotional remoteness, Maeterlinck’s story is 
urcharged with feeling and imagination, and Debussy has 
found for it exactly the right moods of tonal expression, 
from the first measure to the last, in his exquisitely tinted 
and wonderfully constructed orchestral illustrations. 

Mary Garden is familiar in this town in the role of 
Melisande, and again gave to that character all its inherent 
grace, subtlety and undeniable charm. Histrionically, she 
never has risen to greater heights in New York than she 
in the last act. The death scene was intensely 


creditable york of 
a thankless one. 


former performances, 
Sturani conducted. 


ac hie ved 
pathetic, 

\lfred Maguenat, the Pelleas, sang with remarkable in- 
telligence and effect. He seemed to be thoroughly a part 
of the music and of the character. He knew also how to 
keep up the air of aloofness and mystery of the play. His 
localism is of the finest French school—flexible, expressive, 
and wonderfully worked out as to details of enunciation, 
diction, and delivery. Gustave Huberdeau, who played the 
Arkel, was another incisive personality in the play. With 
ure, deft strokes, he planned the character of the kindly 
old man. His singing had broad sonority and warmly 
sympathetic quality. Auguste Bouilliez sang the part of 
Golaud, and he was successful in bringing out all its sinis- 
ter strength and its vehement vocalism, His achievement 
was fully in keeping with the high artistic standing of the 
evening. Louise Berat was a most sympathetic and soul- 
ful Genevieve, both as to voice and action. 

The one drawback of the evening was the orchestra, 
which did not play up to its accustomed excellent form. 
Marcel Charlier wielded the baton, and he exhibited a 
seeming lack of spontaneity and incisiveness. 
there was much careless intonation, there were many ragged 
attacks, and often one wished for more subdued and 
varied shadings or for the leadership of Cleofonte Cam- 
panini, 

“Manon,” Thursday, February 6 

Massenet’s “Manon,” with Yvonne Gall and Charles 
Fontaine in the leading roles, was given at the Lexington 
Theater on Thursday evening, February 6. These excel- 
lent French artists were assisted vy a capable cast, which 
included Marcel Journet, as the Count des Grieux, Alfred 
Maguenat, Octave Dua and Desire Defrere, and others. 

Mile. Gall made a striking impression as Manon, both 
vocally—the music is especially well suited to her beauti- 
ful voice—and histrionically. She sang with exquisite 
feeling and brought enough spirit and grace into her act- 
ing to make her impersonation of the role attractive and 
memorable. Mlle, Gall’s voice is one of the best of the 


At any rate, ° 


French school and she is indeed an addition to Mr. Cam- 
panini’s forces. In appearance she was equally as at- 
tractive. 

Charles Fontaine shared’ honor with Mile. Gall. His 
fine singing and natural acting added much to the merit 
of the performance. It is rich in quality and Mr. Fon- 
taine uses it with effectiveness: He is becoming a fa- 
vorite with New Yorkers and it is not to be doubted that 
he will have gained many admirers before the close of the 
Chicago’s season in this city. The performance on the 
whole was very interesting. The chorus sang and looked 
well and the incidental dances by the corps de ballet were 
charming. Louis Hasselmans conducted. 


“Lucia,” Friday, February 7 


A veritable triumph for Galli-Curci, Dolci and Cam- 
panini, who conducted, was the presentation of Donizetti's 
venerable and popular “Lucia di Lammermoor.” It was 
Mme. Galli-Curci’s second appearance of the New York 
season. She was in excellent voice and received an ova- 
tion from an audience which packed the house from floor 
to gallery. She sang the mad scene with successful effect 
and the cadenzas were repeated after clamorous applause. 
Her high tones were clear and crystalline, and throughout 
the entire performance she exhibited exceptional vocal 
skill. 

This was the New York operatic debut of Alessandro 
Dolci, who made such a decided success at the first Sunday 
night concert on the evening of February 2. As Edgar, 
Campanini’s new tenor exhibited a voice of power and 
unusual beauty, pleasing and even throughout its entire 
range. His high tones are vibrant and colorful and he 
has an abundance of temperament. The spontaneous and 
thunderous applause which followed his first aria and con- 
tinued throughout the performance was the visible evidence 
of the popularity of his work with the audience. It may 
be said that his first operatic appearance before a New 
York audience was a most definite success. 

Giacomo Rimini sang splendidly the role of Lord Ash- 
ton. Vittorio Arimondi as Raymond and Alma Peterson 
as Alice sang their parts capably. Campanini at the con- 
ductor’s desk received a brilliant reception and the recalls 
were numerous and noisy. 


“Gismonda,” Saturday, February 8 


“Gismonda,” the new work of Henry Fevrier, was 
given for the second time in New York City by the Chi- 
cago Opera Association on Saturday af- 
ternoon, February 8. Mary Garden as 
Gismonda, the Duchess of Athens, re- 
peated her success of the previous per- 
formance; she showed her usual artistry 
and more than clever acting. Charles 
Fontaine, who enacted the falconer, res- 
cuing the only child of the duchess from 
the trap laid by the plotting Zaccaria. 
again showed himself to be a finished 
artist with a big, clear voice and no small 
amount of histrionic ability. Alfred 
Maguenat and Gustave Huberdeau, as 
Zaccaria and Gregoras, gave excellent 
performances, and Octave Dua made the 
most of the rather minor role of This- 
bow. Campanini conducted with bril- 
liancy and kept a perfect balance be- 
tween singers and orchestra. 

“Madame Butterfly,” Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 8 

“Madame Butterfly,” with the same 
cast that appeared on January 20, drew a 
capacity audience, among which were 
many countrymen of Tamaki Miura, the 
popular Japanese prima donna. Tamaki 
Miura as Cio-Cio-San, Forrest Lamont 
as Pinkerton and Auguste Bouillez as 
Sharpless, repeated their success of the 
previcus week. The petite soprano 
makes a pathetic figure as the deserted 
Japanese girl and her histrionic and vo- 
cal success is amply deserved. Polacco 
again conducted with his accustomed 
skill and brought out all the beauties of 
Puccini's beautiful score. 

Sunday Night Concert, February 9 


The second of the Sunday evening 
concerts of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany’s New York season had as the stel- 
lar attraction Mme. Galli-Curci, which 
fact alone makes it almost unnecessary 
to say that the large auditorium was 
filled to capacity. The concert was un- 
der the auspices of the director of the 
Stony Wold Sanitorium, and it is said 
that some fourteen thousand dollars 
were raised through the concert for that 
worthy charity. The popular prima 
donna was in good voice, and while she 
excelled in the Cavatina from the “Bar- 
ber of Seville” and in a group of three 
songs by Ronald, Leoni and Samuels, 
she achieved a genuine triumph when 
she sang near the end of the program 
the waltz song from “Dinorah.” The 
audience greeted her with thunderous 
applause. Her coloratura was excellent 
and her charming stage presence added 
to the picture with an impressive effect. 
Homer Samuels at the piano gave 
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Mme. Galli-Curci splendid support. The other solo- 
ist on the program was Gregor Skolnik, violinist, with 
Frank St. Leger at’ the piano. He played two Sarasate 
numbers, “Romanza Andaluza” and “Zapateado,” and re- 
sponded to an encore. The balance of the program con- 
sisted of the “William Tell” overture (Rossini) and sym- 
phonic poem, “Le Rouet d’Omphale” (Saint-Saéns), con- 
ducted by Giorgio Polacco; Piccola Sinfonia, “Italiana” 
(Pedrotti) and “Dance of the Hours” from “Gioconda,” 
conducted by Cleofonte Campanini; “Triumphal March” 
from the “Queen of Sheba,” conducted by Joseph Ra faelli. 


Campanini Engages Francesca Peralta 


Announcement is just made of the engagement of 
Francesca Peralta, by Cleofonte Campanini, director of 
the Chicago Opera Association. She will sing the roles 
of “Aida,” “Trovatore,” “Gioconda” and “Falstaff” in place 
of Rosa Raisa, who has not completely recovered from her 
recent illness. Francesca Peralta is well remem- 
bered for her performances with the Boston Opera Com- 
pany and last year’s engagement with the Chicago Opera 
Company, where she created a deep impression. Her recent 
engagement with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra was a 
veritable triumph. 


Henry Russell in New York 


Henry Russell, who will be remembered as impresario 
of the first San Carlo Opera Company, when Alice Nielsen 
and Florenzio Constantino were its stars, and who later 
was general director of the Boston Opera Company in the 
days when Eben Jordan was its angel, arrived in New 
York from France a short time ago. Mr. Russell is on 
an artistic mission from the French Government, the nature 
of which he is not ready to reveal at the present time. 
Mr. Russell’s last operatic venture was his season at the 
Theater des Champs-Elysées in Paris in May-June, 1914, 
just before the war. During the war he has been living 
quietly at Monte Carlo. 


1,500 Turned Away at Rachmaninoff Concert 


(By Telegram ) 

Montreal, Can., February 9, 1919. 
Before a capacity audience, with 300 seated on the stage and 
500 standing, Rachmaninoff appeared here this afternoon under 
my management in His Majesty’s Theater. Probably 1,500 people 
were turned away. The program consisted of Mozart’s theme and 
variations, Liszt’s twelfth rhapsody, Beethoven’s sonata, op, 10, and 
numbers by Chopin and Rachmaninoff. Have re-engaged the com- 

poser-pianist for an additional appearance next season. 
Louis H. Bourpon. 





McConnell Wins Minneapolis 
The appended telegram, referring to the recent appear- 
ance of Harriet McConnell as soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, speaks for itself and therefore needs 
no further comment: 


Minneapolis, Minn., February 9, rorg. 
Harriet McConnell had fine success here today. 
pleased. 


Every one was 
She had two encores and several extra recalls N. 





CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI, 
The soul of the Chicago Opera, 
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Vincent Sullivan Writes from ae 


Vincent Sullivan, an artist-pupil of M. Florio, who 

was a law student at Columbia College oes 4 he began 
to study music, and who later sang with success with 
Christie Macdonald in the ‘ ‘Spring Maid,” has written 
the following letter to his teacher from London, where 
he is in his second year at the Empire Theater: 


January 12, 


February 


1910 
Dear Maestro: 

Thank you for your kind letter and good wishes. I have been 
singing here for a year now, and am booked up for another full 
year. I have also an offer for a long term contract at Daly’s 


| 395% | 








VINCE? 


NT SULLIVAN, 
Artist-pupil of M. Florio, 


Theater, and numberless concerts, but I would like to come home 
next summer and see my mother, and also start in on an A nerican 
concert tour. I am a little tired cf light opera, especially when 


I do net like to do. My phonograph 
successful, and [ have been happy in 
alone. There is not much 
before the war, but it 
want to see New York 


it embraces dancing, which 
work here has been highly 
my work when the “flu” would let me 
news just now. London is quieter than 
is the same fascinating old place. Still I 
and home again 

The piece I am in is “The Lilac Domino” and we have been at 
it for one solid year, and fully expect another year out of it 
before taking up a new piece. My voice is in fine condition and 
I have a pleasant engagement. I have really no news at all. I 
am very well, and hope you and Madame are also, Calvé sang 
here yesterday and charmed London as much as ever. Write scon 
to me, Maestro. I am always glad to hear from you 

Your affectionate pupil, 


(Signed) VINCENT SULLIVAN, 


Caryl Bensel, Arens Pupil, in Recital 


Caryl Bensel, soprano, gave a very successful recital at 
a Christodora House, January 24. Her clear soprano 
voice, ease of tone emission, her artistic shading and phras- 
ing, gave great pleasure to her audience, who demanded 
many encores. At the conclusion of the program the audi 
ence insisted upon a repetition of Fourdrain’s “Le Papillon” 
and “Viens aurore” (old French). Mme. Bensel sang at 
four of the Globe concerts recently, also appearing as fol- 
lows: January 3, industrial concert at R. Hoe Printing 
Company; January 11, Wanamaker auditorium; Jan- 
uary 19, Arnold Toyaber Settlement House; January 22, 
School No. 55, the Bronx. 

Here is the program of the recital: “My Lovely Celia,” 
old English; “Where Be Going?” Cornish; “Rose Softly 
Blooming,” Spohr; “Quel Muscelletto,” Paradies; “Viens 
aurore,” old French; “O, beaux réves evanouis,” Saint- 


Saéns; “Le Papillon,” Fourdrain; “Ouvre tes yeux bleus,” 
Massenet ; aria, “One Fine Day” (from “Madame Butter- 
fly”), Puccini; “Sylvia,” Oley Speaks; “Winter,” Fay Fos- 


Walter S. Young; “Sylvelin,” 


ter; “The Loveliest Rose,” 
Anna Tindale was 


Sinding; “A June Morning,” Willeby. 
at the piano. 
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I DO not see how the art of teaching singing 
can ever be standardized; the whole subject is 
too individual, too personal. The standard of ex- 
cellence cannot be cut and dried and bound fast by 

rules, 
—Percy Rector Stephens. 


CAN THE TEACHING OF SINGING BE STANDARDIZED? — 


qin nn = 


: Are You Interested in This Subject ? : 


45 


LN 


ult iim 


E rueyragyad Singing’ cannot be standardized ; 
but the law governing free tone emission can be 
standardized. Free tone emission has nothing to 
do with the individuality of the singer, nor has it 
anything to do with quality or interpretation, | 

— Julius William Meyer. 


Wty tar 


A PAMPHLET containing a series of articles 
by Julius William Meyer, on the Technic of 
Singing will be sent free on request. 


Address: Department I, Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Harriet Ware Under Keedick Management 


Arrangements have been completed for Harriet Ware, 
the composer and pianist, 
management 


to appear on the concert stage 
of the Lee Keedick 


exclusively under the 





HARRIET WARE. 


Lecture and Musical Bureau, 437 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. Miss Ware will tour New York, New Jersey, Penn 
sylvania and the New England States during the months 
of February and April and will make a concert tour of the 
Middle West and Southern States during the month of 
March, Engagements for these tours are now being 
booked. 

Miss Ware will also appear in a number of recitals in 
combination with John Barnes Wells, the well known tenor, 
another of Lee Keedick’s musical stars, who, in addition 
to his success as a concert and recital singer, has endeared 
himself to thousands of phonograph owners through the 
medium of his Victor records. 

The work of both these popular artists is so well known 
as hardly to need mertion here. Miss Ware, one of the 
few women who have come into prominence as composers, 
has produced many notable songs of such exquisite technic 
and such spiritual appeal that some authorities have pre- 
dicted that her compositions will contribute greatly toward 
the construction of a great national music. As a soloist 
and accompanist she is hardly less brilliant than as a com- 


poser. Petite, demure and gracious, Miss Ware's mag 
netic personality adds greatly to her charm as an artist 
and makes per popular with her audiences even before she 
has begun her recital 

John Barnes Wells is also a composer, 
of many semihumorous and whimsical 
included in his repertory. Combined with 
of rare beauty and power, this affable 
artist has a smile which goes straight to the 
who meet him. In the semihumorous and 
work is inimitable 

In all respects, therefore, the Le: 
fortunate in being able to book these 


being the author 
songs which are 
a tenor 
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hearts of all 
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JOHN BARNES WELLS 
sonally attractive concert stars together whenever thei: 
engagements permit. A more perfect combination coul 
not be arranged. 
Breeskin’s Second New York Recital, March 4 
Elias Breeskin, Russian violinist, will give his second 
recital of the season at Carnegie Hall on the evenir 


March 4. Josef Adler will be at the piano 
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right to be considered among the 
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NEW YORK CITY CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 41.) 
the playing of works expressing both feeling and brilliancy, 
testified to the enjoyment of the largé audience 


Philharmonic Society: Guiomar Novaes, Soloist 

That new fixed star in the pianistic firmament, Guiomar 
Novaes, was the great attraction of the concert in the 
Saturday special series of the Philharmonic. The singu 
larly talented young Brazilian poetess of the piano gave 
a beautifully smooth and delicately felt performance of 
Chopin’s F minor concerto. Her tone had its usual 
singing quality and her style its customary refinement and 
appeal. Musically sensitized and interpretatively varied, 
this potent keyboard charmer lays captive to her hearers 
and they do willing tribute to their conqueror by acclaim 
ing her with whirlwinds of applause. 

The orchestra, under Josef Stransky, added to the 
piquant pleasures of the evening by rendering Cornelius’ 


“Barber of Bagdad” overture with much liveliness and 
tonal attractiveness and by putting fancy and finely fin 
ished playing into Rimsky-Korsakoff's ever welcome 
“Scheherazade” suite, and passion and profundity into 
Rachmaninoff's “Isle of the Dead.” 


Beethoven Society 


Convalescing wounded men were to be the guests of 
honor at the fourth musicale of the Beethoven Society, 
held at the Plaza Hotel on Saturday afternoon, February 
8, but on account of the inclemency of the weather the 
authorities of Greenhut’s Debarkation Hospital deemed it 
inadvisable for the men to attend the event. Cigarettes 
ind a box of candy had been provided for each soldier 

The Beethoven Society Choral, Louis Koemmenich, con 
ductor, sang two of Burleigh’s negro spirituals in a very 
satisfactory manner Another number of interest was 
Koemmenich’s “My Love Hath Wings,” while Fay Foster's 
“The Americans Come!” that intensely patriotic and soul 
stirring song, was duly appreciated and applauded rhe 
soloists of the afternoon were Sara Fuiler, a soprano with 
a pleasing sympathetic quality in her voice; Hugo Hulten 
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baritone, who was not in his best voice owing to a severe 


violinist, who played 


Ugo Giuseppe Gigante, ' 
Tirindelli. 


hy Gambale, Simenetti and 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 

rhe Boston Symphony Orchestra, Henri Rabaud, 
conductor, drew a very large audience to its concert at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on Saturday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 8 The program was made up of Brahms’ sym- 
phony No. 2 in D major, op. 73; suite from the stage 
music to Harancourt’s comedy “Shylock,” by Fauré; 
symphonic poem, “Phaeton,” No. 2, op. 39, Saint-Saéns; 
and overture, “Le Carnaval Romain,” op. 9, by Berlioz. 
Mr. Rabaud gave a dignified and musicianly reading of 


cold, and 
numbers 


Brahms’ symphony, which won admiration. Fauré’s 
suite was rendered with beautiful tonal color, as was 
Saint-Saéns’ symphonic poem ‘sPhaeton” and overture 
le Carnaval Romain,” by Berlioz 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 9g 
Penelope Davies, Mezzo-Soprano 

Penelope Davies, a young mezzo-soprano from Canada, 
gave a recital on Sunday afternoon, February 9, at the 
Princess Theater, Bryceson Treharne, the composer, being 


for her. A group of three of his songs was 
program, which also included some of the 
Burleigh spirituals, with the composer playing the accom 
paniments. Miss Davies has a fresh, pleasing voice, an 
agreeable stage presence and a genuine feeling for inter- 
pretation. It was evident that the audience liked her 


singing 


at the piano 
a feature of the 


Jascha Heifetz, Violinist 

season has Carnegie Hall been so 
Jascha Heifetz's recital last Sunday 
afternoon, February 9. Every seat was occupied and the 
crowd of standees made it very uncomfortable for the 
lucky seat holders to reach their places. Heifetz played 
the “Devil's Trill” sonata, a Bach Siciliano and presto for 
violin alone, the concerto in F sharp minor by Ernst and 
a group of short pieces, including the most familiar of all 
Chopin nocturnes, two seldom heard Brahms’ Hungarian 
dances. Numbers eleven and twelve; the andante from the 
Tschaikowsky string quartet in an arrangement by Auer, 
and the Wieniawski “Souvenir de Moscow.” ° There is 
nothing new to be said about the phenomenal quality of 
Heifetz’s violin playing. His technic is above criticism 
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and his intonation marvellously accurate, no matter how 
difficult the passage. On the musical side he is steadily 
developing from one recital to another, as those realized 
who heard him play the Brahms and Beethoven concertos 
recently. He is more than fulfilling his early promise and 
his standing as a musician will soon be equal to his 
reputation as a violinist—which is all that one could desire. 
Of course the crowd did not disperse until an extra group 
of short pieces had supplemented the program. Andre 
Benoist was a thoroughly satisfactory accompanist. 


Symphony Society of New York 

In memoriam of the late Col. Theodore Roosevelt, the 
Symphony Society of New York, under the leadership of 
Walter Damrosch, gave a most interesting program in 
Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternoon, February 9. It was a 
solemn occasion, especially because of the fact that all 
knew the day was being set aside by the entire country 
as a memorial day in honor of the great American. 

The principal work of the afternoon was Chadwick’s 
‘The Angel of Death,” a symphonic poem, after the sculp- 
ture, “Death and the Sculptor,” by Daniel C. French, re- 
ceiving its first reading in this country on this occasion. 
Mr. Damrosch and his men gave it a beautiful interpre- 
tation and the work, full of melody and innumerable 
pleasing passages, was enthusiastically applauded. Bee- 
thoven’s fifth symphony in C minor followed and again 
the orchestra was at its best. 

Daniel Maquarre, flutist and a musician of great attain- 
ments, then contributed Mouquet’s “The Pipes of Pan,” 
an inspiring number, symbolic of nature and springtime 
and used particularly because of Colonel Roosevelt's love 
for nature. Mr. Maquarre played with the skill and inter- 
pretation of the virtuoso and was warmly applauded. 

The concert ended .with Cesar Franck’s “Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue,” arranged by Gabriel Pierne. It was 
a memorable occasion and a concert that all those who 
attended will long remember. 


Soder-Hueck Training Wins Pupils Success 


That the Soder-Hueck vocal training and coaching leads 
to steadily growing success is best proven by the many 
splendidly equipped singers constantly in demand and well 
known through their thorough capability and beautiful 
vocal art. 

George Reimherr, the well known American tenor, only 
recently released from Officers’ Training Camp and ren- 
dered a reception on his return at the Soder-Hueck 
studios, has done remarkable work since his song recital 
at Princess Theater on January 26, which brought a sold- 
many people being turned away. This indeed 
is a notable fact and proves best his large following and 
his great popularity with concert audiences. While in the 
service Mr, Reimherr has filled concert engagements when- 
ever he could combine them with his duties he also sang 
a great deal for the boys and long before the outbreak 
of the war Mr. Reimherr had established his reputation 
as a recital and oratorio singer of high merit. He also 
has been in great demand as an interpreter of songs by 
American composers. He now is booked for many engage: 
ments, and on April 7 will give another song recital z 
the Princess Theater. 

Walter Mills, the American baritone, who recently re- 
turned from a successful concert tour in the upper cities 
of New York, is steadily busy filling engagements, and so 
another gifted artist through his splendid vocal equipment 
is gaining a place for himself in the front of concert 
singers. On February 13 Mr. Mills will be soloist with the 
Chaminade Club, Brooklyn Academy of Music. Mr. Mills 
possesses a rich, luscious vocal organ, combined with great 
intensity of interpretation. 

Randall Kirkbride, another eminent baritone and a ris 
ing star in light opera, is this season singing the leading 
man in “Gloriana,”’ Liberty Theater, New York. With 
Fritzi Scheff as his partner and leading lady he has estab- 
lished his reputation and has made good, 

Harvin Lohre, the Russian tenor, for years before the 
public, came to the Soder-Hueck studios last season to 
gain facility and resonant freedom. He has gained re- 
markable improvement in voice control and delivery and 
also in splendid range, rich upper tones and vocal ease. 
He is delighted with the results obtained under Mme. 
Soder-Hueck’s guidance and his last few concert appear- 
ances proved an overwhelming success. He has a tenor 
voice of good quality and an extensive song repertory, 
singing in several languages. 


out house 


Elsie Lovell-Hawkins, the contralto, like Reimherr, is a 
splendid representative of Soder-Hueck vocal training. 
Her rich voice has won her numerous admirers and 


success, 

Marion Campbell, the soprano, who used to sing in the 
operatic act with Walter Heckman, the splendid Soder- 
Hueck tenor still in France, has just returned to New York 
after touring the whole country, being away for about a 
year. She has resumed her coaching and vocal work 
under Mme. Soder-Hueck. 

Marion Ebeling, another excellent professional soprano, 
last spring scored a big success as Lady Harriet in 
the opera “Martha,” given at the Mozart Society with 
Gustav Brasch, the eminent Soder-Hueck bass, as Plun- 
ket, who will fill many engagements in the near future. 
The same will be done by Dorothy Beach, the mezzo con- 
tralto, and Julia Mead Sparkey, also a contralto, who just 
recently joined the successful concert tour with Walter 
Mills, the baritone. Florence Martin, another beautiful 
soprano, who sang last year the part of Undine with Har- 
riett Ware, will be soloist at the Chaminade concert, 
Brooklyn Academy, February 13. Many more successful 
Soder-Hueck artists could be mentioned, but space forbids. 


Spencer Makes Conquest of Grand Rapids 

Eleanor Spencer, pianist, made a real conquest of the 
musical elite of Grand Rapids, Mich., in her recital there, 
January 17, before the Saint Cecilia Society, the oldest 
musical organization of the city. The president of the 
society wrote Miss Spencer in regard to the recital: “I 
shall always remember it as one of the ‘high lights’ of the 
season.” Miss Spencer’s polished technic, musicianship 
interesting interpretation and the dramatic sweep that 
characterizes her playing made a most powerful impres- 
sion on the large audience present. Her first New York 
recital this season takes place at Acolian Hall, Tuesday 
afternoon, February 2s. j 
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Van Surdam, Out of Army, Resumes Singing 


Lieut. H. E. Van Surdam, the tenor, who joined the 
American Army at the outbreak of the war and has made 
a brilliant record in the aviation section, received his hon- 
orable discharge several weeks ago, and immediately went 
to San Antonio and El Paso, where he filled concert en- 
gagements. He had been the chief musical feature of the 
Hotel del Coronado, at Coronado Beach, Cal., for several 
winter seasons before the war began, and as soon as it 
was apparent that he was to leave the army his old en- 
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gagement at Coronado was at once offered to him, and he 
accepted promptly. At the present moment he is filling an 
eight weeks’ series of concerts at the Hotel del Coronado. 

Van Surdam had plenty of thrills while he was in the 
aviation corps, one of his most exciting adventures taking 
place one day when he did a high dive of more than 2,000 
feet with his parachute, and, when the bag failed to open 
as quickly as it should, he concluded that the last moment 
of his young life had come. At the very instant that he 
gave up hope, however, the best possible thing happened 
the parachute opened, and he landed safely after one of 
the most intense thrills imaginable. 

After receiving his commission as an officer in the Bal- 
toon Observation Corps, Van Surdam also was appointed 
athletic officer at Kelly Field, Tex. This was very much 
in his line, as he is a football player of much experience 
and of national fame. His experiences in all kinds of ath- 
letics stood him in good stead during all of his work in 
the army, from training camp to the most difficult work 
that came his way as an aerial observer. He is a gradu- 
ate of Wesleyan College. 


Mary Potter Returns from Maiden Tour 

who has been frequently heard 
has returned to the metropolis 
This took her through the Middle 
at eleven concerts in three weeks. 


Mary Potter, contralto, 
in and near New York, 
from her “maiden tour.” 
West, where she sang 
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The present writer first heard her a year ago, at the studio 
of her meeneies. Joseph Regneas, and then again on New 
Year’s eve, when she sang and acted the part of Amneris 
in “Aida,” in costume. It was difficult to believe that so 
great a change could be wrought within a year, in style, 
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manner and technic; but eyes and ears bore witness to this 

tact. A beautiful, stately appearance, luscious tones over 
an unusually large compass, musicianship, dignified and 
consistent interpretations, make up the equipment of this 
coming star. In Denver, before an audience of 7,000 
people, Miss Potter received thunderous applause for her 
excellent singing of the beautiful aria from Cadman’s 
“Shanewis”—“The song of the Robin Woman.” Through- 
out her tour double encores were the rule. 

Miss Potter will give her first New York recital in 
March; it will be awaited with interest. 

Herbert Dittler to Resume Artistic Career 

Herbert Dittler, violinist, teacher and conductor of the 
Columbia University Orchestra, who recently received his 
honorable discharge from the United States Army after 
serving over one year, has returned to New York to re- 
sume his former activities. 

Mr. Dittler enlisted in the aviation section of the signal 
corps, qualifying as a machine gun instructor at the 
ground school established at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., and was later transferred to the Central Machine 
Gun Officers Training School, at Augusta, Ga., where he 
had just completed the course when the armistice was 
signed, 

“My friends were not alone much surprised when 
]1 was made a machine gun instructor but highly amused,” 
said Mr. Ditter to the Musical Courier representative, “and 
I was equally dumfounded when I was accepted. I have 
always ‘taken a great interest in mechanical things, and 
the mysteries of the machine gun appealed to me tremen- 
dously. The Lewis gun was my pet, although I became 
thoroughly familiar with the Marlin, Colt and Browning 
also, learning after much patient work to strip and as- 
semble each in a few moments. 

“Life in Cornell was indeed luxurious compared with 
my later experiences at Camp Hancock. While at Cornell 
my work consisted chiefly of instructing the flying cadets, 
correcting numerous examination papers which were sent 
to Washington and drilling about one hour daily, A 
pleasant room in one of the college dormitories was my 
domicile, and I can recall no irksome task there except 
cleaning guns with their thousand and one parts. 

“Life at Camp Hancock offered a striking contrast to 
Ithaca, however. There, every man in the Officers Train- 
ing School was a candidate, and as such, he did every- 
thing from kitchen police to commanding the company. 





HERBERT DITTLER, 


Violinist, 


S. section of Camp Hancock is very primitive. 
had no hot water, and 


The O. J. 
We lived in tents without floors, 
the shower baths were in the open. A day’s work con 
sisted of drilling, physical training bayonet combat, trench 
construction, etc., with no id'e moments from 6 a. m. to 10 
p. m. 

“Even though it broke into my career at a most success- 
ful period, I do not for a moment regret the experience, 
and | am sorry that it was not my good fortune to be 
sent overseas. Those men who considered themselves real 
democrats, found out that they had much to learn when 
they became soldiers, and I most certainly include myself 
in this statement. 

“L played only a few times during my entire time of 
service, but I find that trench digging, potato- peeling, and 
stable cleaning have not injured my hands in any way, 
and my technic has returned with surprising rapidity.” 

Mr. Dittler formerly studied with Bernard Sinsheimer, 
Jacques Thiband, Arthur Hartmann, and Theodore Spier- 
ing, and has been closely associated with Mr. Spiering for 
a number of years. In his studio at 24 West Forty-seventh 
street, New York, Mr. Dittler (having unselfishly and gladly 
done his bit with millions of other American men) is once 
more the violinist and musician busily practising for his 
concerts and devoting considerable time to teaching, a 
phase of his work in which he has been unusually success 


ful. 


Morgana’s Concert Appearances Announced 

The following concert appearances for Nina Morgana, 
the noted young soprano, are announced: Albany, Febru- 
ary 20: Utica, February 24; Reading, Pa., March 6; Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., March 11. Miss Morgana will also ac- 
company Enrico Caruso on his: spring concert tour after 
the opera season. 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS 





“Romeo and Juliet,” January 28 


Times 

John O'Sullivan has a light, 
agreeable tenor. If sincerity, 
feeling and spirited action, withal 
gauche, count, then he must be 
given ‘aore ‘than a meed of 
raise. He was liked by his 
earers, and received plenty of 
applause. Her 


The opera was on and 
attractively mounted. 
Times 
Maguenat, a skilled singer and 
actor, who delivered the “Queen 
Mab" with much effect. 
orl 
O'Sullivan’s voice is a splen- 
did natural instrument. His 
singing was intelligently con- 
ceived and executed. His myles 
had finish and fine diction. 
has had a schooling that should 
ultimately make him an actor of 
distinction, 
Times 


The choruses were well 
trained. . 

Mail 
Of course, Gounod's familiar 


melodies spun themselves out 
caressingly under the baton of 
Marcel Charlier. 
Evening World 
Gall’s voice is always of pleas 
ing quality. 
Evening Journal 
Miss Gall’s voice is flexible, 
true and swect in quality, is 
brilliant in the high register and 
is used with no little skill and 
—— ion of vocal effect in 
rase and measure. 
Evening World 
O'Sullivan’s voice is powerful, 
true and singularly sweet when 
he takes top notes, 
Mail 
Journet, in sonorous voice, 
lived up to the best traditions 
of the role (Friar). 


Mau 
Pavioska’s is a fresh, natural 
voice, which she uses with a 
bubbling me. 


Time 
The en changed of orchestra 
has been an and with 
good results, 


“Madame Butterfly,” 


Evening Post 
“Madama Butterfly” could 
not have interested and thrilled 
hlasé operagoers iast night as it 
did had it not been for the con- 
ductorial genius of Giorgio 
Polacco. 
Evening Post 
Tamaki Miura is one of the 
greatest of living artists, and 
last night she achieved the best 
and most thrilling operatic 
singing heard in New York this 


season. 
Tribune 

ever looked the 

than Forrest La- 


Tribune 
his voice 


No tenor 
part better 
mont. 

He uses with dis- 
cretion. 


Telegraph 
Irene Pavioska as Suzuki 
shone with special lustre. 


Tribune 
His Romeo was , footed 
and throaty voiced. It will bear 
forgetting. 


Tribune aoe 
The scenery was provincial. 


Sun 
He was a respectable Mer- 


cutio, 


Sun 
Of him little can be said that 
is favorable 


eat refine- 


Sun 
There was no 
the chorus. 


ment in the work o 
Herald 


er 
Charlier conducted somewhat 
metronomically and without much 
either of elasticity or suavity. 


Herald 

Her voice is a little Iustreless 

in the lower medium register. 
Evening Sun 

A chill overlies the majority 
of her notes and robs them of 
their feeling. Heavily, unevenly 
she sings. 


Evening Sun 

His voice could reach heights, 
but his tone sharpened bleakly 
at the destination. 

Globe 

Mr. Journet in the music of 
Frére Laurent would have been 
a joy indeed had not its pos- 
sessor sung so — sharp. 


Miss Pavioska, A pretty page, 
sang rather ill. 


Glo 
The placing 7 the orchestra 
remained bad. 


January 29 
Evening Sun 
Mr. Polacco was mever a 
great conductor, nor is he so 
now. 


Tribune 
Her voice at times retained 
something of its old timbre of 
an adolescent pussy cat. 


Globe 
He looked a shabby Pinker- 
ton. 


World 
Had he been content to mod- 
ify his v strenuosity | still 
more might yee “adh in his favor. 


Her Suzuki 
successful, 


ons moderately 


Rachmaninoff Recital, January 23 


Evening Sun 
The famous pianist and com- 


Tribune 
The concert giver made con- 
to what must be con- 





poser vaunted his ser 
of purpose from the first. 


Herald 
I always have thought Bee- 
thoven’s “Thirty-two Varia- 
tions” among the most beautiful 
ever written. 


Herald 
The cadenza ge meme ~ 9 
in Liszt’s second rhapsody) by 
contrast with Liszt, was effec 
tive. 


fessed to be the popular taste and 
had elected to give his hearers 
what he had en told they 
wanted rather than what as a 
serious ee ae might have 
preferred to 


hose mage but deadly 
“Thien two Variations”; mag- 
nificent because of Beethoven; 
leadly because they rightly 
helong on an educational recital 
before a pure throated audience 
in the outlying districts where 
they spell rum_with a capital R. 


‘ost 
Personally oe prefer Liszt's 
original version. 


“Isabeau,” February 3 


Mail 

Anna Fitziu was a figure of 
infinite grace, with a radiance 
in her expressive face which 
proclaimed the warm human 
tenderness of the girl. Her 
voice, grown amazingly fuller 
and more richly colored since 
last season, was exquisitely lyric, 
rarely beautiful. here was 
poetry in ay ing. 


Miss Fitziu is a singer of ad- 
mitted talent, with a voice only 
a few degrees less powerful and 
far reaching than Miss Raisa’s, 
and better trained. 

Herald 


The music 
interpreted, not only by the 
principal artists, but hy the 
orchestra and _ chorus. 


e 
(See above.) 


was admirably 


Herald 
Lamont once more proved him- 
self to be one of the best young 
tenors on the operatic boards. 


Herald 
Fitziu sang her aria L_# Se 
first scene with fine a Re 
every: 


— 
the scenes in mee 


Post 
Anna _ Fitziu’s 
was without distinction, 
vocally or histrionically. 


impersonation 
ae either 


_ . Sun 
Her singing was not always 
up to the prevailing standards. 


Post 
The performance was uneven. 


The orchestral 
generally 


playi — was 
without a 


At times [ 2 would emulate 
the vlenlesine of Caruso, and 
then he would explode. It was 
very = 


Ww 
Gee sang Hho 0 chiliy peared 


maiden, with nothing in the way 
of fibre to stir the emotion. 
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A Evening World 
In epic mg grandeur Mascsgni’s coher artificial ont 
of rr. —— a largely colorless score. . . 
an rss . 
Fealian oampenens of the younger 


‘erald 
Lamont gave his music with 
beauty of voice and lyric and pression of huge effort toward 
dramatic realization of its pos- [little purpose other than loud 
sibilities. tone. 


Evening Journal 
His performance left the im- 





REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 











CARL FISCHER, NEW YORK 
Sonata for Cello and Piano, Leo Ornstein 


What can one say in reviewing a new work by Ornstein, espe- 
cially one on such a large scale as the present-—the piano part 
covers seventy-two pages. Whether or not one agrees with the 
musical idiom of Ornstein, it is interesting, and some passages 
of the sonata oes - oe tame indeed for Ornstein, if such an 
expression may be But it looks very much as if the pianist 
would have to play the pane part himself at any contemplated 
public performance, for the present at lcast 


“At Nightfall,” Walter Golde 


Walter Golde, the well known accompanist, has produced a song 
of great lyric beauty, rich in suggestive harmonic coloring. As 
was to be expected, Mr. Golde has a thorough knowledge of the 
kind of a composition that the public wants. This one affords a 
singer every opportunity and is a sure hit as a recital number. 


“A Spring Night,” Henry Hadley 

Less consis than a great many of Mr. Hadley’s songs, this 
one has a free, flowing melody that is very singable. It works up 
to a climax which is sure to make it an extremely pleasing addition 
to any program. 


“Eili Eili,” Toscha Seidel 


Toscha Seidel, the young violinist, has made a splendidly effec- 
tive transcription for violin of the traditional Yiddish meow: 
Those who have heard him play it will realize what a delightfully 
emotional piece of music the melody is. In the Seidel arrange- 
ment, it fits the violin as the glove fits a hand. 


HUNTZINGER & DILWORTH, NEW YORK 
“Give a Man a Horse He Can Ride,” Geoffrey O’Hara 


The part song version of the song which was recently reviewed 
in these columns is now submitted to the public. This present 
arrangement for men’s voices has been made by Louis Koemmenich, 
who has had much experience with choirs of all kinds. 


“Up to the Hills I Lift Mine Eyes,” Eduardo Marzo 


This is an anthem written for sopranos one and two, and it has 
an comageenen: for piano or organ. Tuneful, simple, devoid of 
i it will suit small choirs and needs very little 
S addition to this two part anthem, the same ccm- 
arts, “When Shadows Darkly 

an alto. It is as simple as 








rehearsal, 
poser has another work for three 

Gather,” requiring two ranos an 
“Up to the Hills I Lift Mine Eyes.” 


“The Promised Land,” John Prindle Scott 


Church singers will welcome another sacred song by a composer 
who has been so successful as a writer of this class of song. The 
style is broad and smooth and the accompaniment is eminently 
suitable for the organ. 


“Pack, Clouds, Away,” Alexander Rihm 


The old English poet, Thomas Heywood, has lent his verses to 
many a composer. his new version is of course very much more 
modern in harmony » + the versions written three centuries ago 


were. The vocal melody, however, is as direct as a folksong. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


“Shout Aloud in Triumph,” Charles Fonteyn Manney 


This is a powerful, marchlike anthem for mixed voices and 
organ. It is called a song of victory, but it will be appropriate for 
many occasions. 


“Twenty Sacred Trios for Women’s Voices” 


The composers drawn upon are: W. Berwald, Frank H. Brack- 
ett, Karl Curschmann, W Gilchrist, Charles Gounod, Franz 
Gruber, Clarence G. Hamilton, C. Macdougall, Mendelssohn, 
Bogart, Novello, Harry Hale Pike, John More Smieton, Louis 
chase Beardsley Van de Water. The selecting has been done by 

Clifford Chapman, who has found something for every kind of 
and the styles diverse. 


musical Bs The arrangers are man 
others demand the organ. 


Some of the trios are unaccompanied an 


“Laurels,” Eugene Cowles 


This is a song about a soldier who died in Flanders. Unlike 
most of the recent war songs, it will be suitable long after the 
war is over. 


“Chinoiserie,” Dagmar de Corval Rybner 


Theophile Gautier’s original French words and an English ver- 
sion by Charles Fonteyn Manney are published with this Chinese 
music, as it is called. As a matter of tact, however, the model 
for these harmanies can be found in the works of the European, 

Hucbald, whose organum was once the musical sensation of the 
season. There is humor as well as sentiment in the song. 





Galli-Curci Wins New Triumphs in Pittsburgh 

It was a wonderful sight to see the Syria Mosque 
crowded to the limit of the law; every seat in the house 
was occupied and where an aisle was large enough, extra 
seats were placed. On the stage chairs were so numerous 
that only a small passageway was left for the prima donna 
and her accompanist to pass through. This tremendous 
audience had come to hear Mme. Galli-Curci in her annual 
recital, and a delightful recital it was. From the opening, 
Handel’s “Care Selve,” which was so well rendered, fol- 
lowed by Horn’s “I've Been | Roamit to the closing 
number, Bellini’s “Qui la voce,” from “ uritani,” the audi- 
ence showed deep appreciation of this popular artist’s 
work, It is hard to say what number was appreciated the 
most but the “Carnival di Venezia,” by Benedict, gave the 
wonderful little woman an opportunity to display her 
coloratura ability. 


Van der Veer Sings Cadman Number 


Nevada Van der Veer, contralto soloist with the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club in this year’s first private concert, held 
in the Hotel Astor the evening of December 10, opened 
her second group with Cadman’s * Fs pg Song of the 
Robin Woman,” from “Shanewis.” me. Van der Veer 
is singing this aria extensively this season and is also 
using the cycle, “Birds of Flame,” by the same composer. 
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Aborn Opera School Begins Performances 


Invitations representing the capacity of the “Aborn 
Miniature” were eagerly sought for the first of this 
season’s performances of opera, in costume, with action 
and accessories given at this theatre, February 1. Ex- 
cerpts from seven operas were given in professional 
style, and the evening was further enlivened by Mr. 
Aborn’s introducing Leonard Liebling, of the MusIcAL 
Courter, whose altogether appropriate remarks, delivered 
in delightfully informal fashion, were much enjoyed and 
applauded. \¢ 

Beulah Beach and John Campbell gave the duet from 
“La Boheme” at the start, the agreeable voice and action 
of Miss Beach winning plaudits, and Mr. Campbell (who 
during the evening appeared in four roles) won honors, 
a high and clear B coming out well. Irene Parsons fol- 
lowed with the “Moon Song” from “The Mikado,” a 
pretty and effective effort. Harriet Barkley as Nedda 
and Edward Kinsey as Tonio (in “Pagliacci”) roused 
enthusiasm, applause interrupting the action following 
Miss Barkley’s singing of the “Bird Song.” At the close 
they were recalled three times. This was Miss Barkley’s 
first appearance on any stage. Her beauty of voice and 
person, her appropriate action and dramatic gift made a 
sensation. Mr. Kinsey is an admirable actor and appeared 
three times during the evening. The trio from the first 
act of “Trovatore” was splendidly done by Josephine 
Jones, John Campbell and Wilmot Goodwin, the dramatic 
fire throughout being marked. Miss Jones deserves praise 





MILTON ABORN, 
Director of the Aborn Opera School. 


and Mr. Goodwin showed himself a routine actor and 
singer. The opening scene from “Faust” gave opportunity 
to Messrs. Campbell and Kinsey, of which they made 
the most; singing and action were both most unusual, 
Mr. Campbell winning special honors as singer, and Mr. 
Kinsey as actor. Georgia McNally, was such a Marguerite 
as would win any heart in any land, appearing only, how- 
ever, in the framed vision back stage. Frances Parker’s 
sweetly smiling countenance as Butterfly, with a pretty 
voice and lively stage action, and Viola Robertson’s excel- 
lent alto voice and evident stage experience as Suzuki, 
made the graceful “Flower Duet” exquisite. The evening 
ended with the Nile scene from “Aida.” Florence Bullard 
excelled notably as actress, singing with intelligence. Mr. 
Campbell appeared at his best (which is saying a lot) as 
Rhadames, and Mr. Kinsey again showed what a reliable 
singer and actor he is. Stage Director Carl Schroeder 
(also dramatic coach) deserved all the praise showered 
on him afterward, and the accompanists were the two 
coaches, Carlo Nicosia (who played everything from 
memory) and W. J. Falk. Of those who appeared all are 
pupils of the Aborn -School excepting Miss Robertson 
) ; 
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and Mr. Goodwin, who are professionals. The latter, 
Miss Barkley and Mr. Campbell have studied with Mr. 
Percy, who must be proud of their singing. Notably high 
was the standard of acting. 

The beautiful little theatre was crowded, with many 
well known professionals, teachers and others present, 
among them Clementine de Vere Sapio, Mr. Sapio, Eliza- 
beth K. Patterson, Sergei Klibansky, John W. Nichols, 
Richard T. Percy, ete. 


o— 


Veteran Asks Werrenrath for Flag Anthem 


Reinald Werrenrath, presented by the Washburn College 
School of Fine Arts in a recital in Topeka, Kan., on Jan- 
uary 20, created a musical sensation. The enthusiastic 
audience showed that Topeka’s appreciation of good music 
had not died during the war but was keenly on the alert to 
show response to a musical concert that pleased. 

When the baritone was bowing at what he thought was 
the conclusion of the recital, a grizzled old Civil War 
veteran who was sitting in the audience rose to his, feet 
and, pointing above the singer’s head, said: “Mr. Werren- 
rath, you see that flag floating over your head? Well, | 
want to hear you sing a song of that flag.” “Indeed, | will,” 
answered the baritone, and the audience, wild with patri- 
otic enthusiasm, joined in a rousing good performance of 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Mr. Werrenrath opened the program with the “Pro 
logue” from “Pagliacci.” He sang groups of old English, 
French, Italian and Irish songs, and the “Vision Fugitive,” 
from “Herodiade.” After “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
some one else in the audience cried out, “We want ‘Danny 
Deever,” and Mr. Werrenrath saw to it that the audience 
got it. “This is the first time I have sung that number 
for eight months with my own accompanist, Harry Spier,” 
said the singer, bowing to his accompanist. Mr. Werren- 
rath explained that for the last eight months Mr. Spier 
had been serving Uncle Sam, and that this night’s pro- 
gram was the first the two had given since last April. 





Muri Silba’s Work Proves Her Musicianship 


“Muri Silba reminds one of Bloomfield-Zeisler,” is the 
tribute paid this young pianist by the New York Ameri- 
can after her Acolian Hall recital on December 17 last, and 
such a declaration should carry much weight, even if it 
were the only impression created by Miss Silba’s splendid 
pianistic qualities. However, there were others equally 
as valuable, for the Evening Sun said: “Her work proved 
her musicianship; her work was clean cut, almost always 
at ease with whatever technical difficulties, and, for so 
small a person, full of largeness, often of depth.” The 
Morning Telegraph said: “Her fragility of body was for- 
gotten in the astonishing power she disclosed in the Schu- 
mann sonata and the Chopin numbers which featured her 
fine program. Extreme grace of manner, a most dex- 
terous technic and a smoothly finished style, noticeable in her 
first recital, have matured and given fixed distinction to 
her playing.” Other selected lines from the New York 
Tribune and the New York American ran: “Miss Silba’s 
technic is brilliant. Her scales are clean, crisp, sparkling. 
She delighted her hearers,” and “A musician of consid- 
erable technical facility who plays with taste.” 


ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY OF 
NEW YORK RESUMES CONCERTS 


Its Conductor, Max Jacobs, Declares Himself Devoted 
to the Ideal of Helping the American Composer 
and Our Native Tonal Expression 


The Orchestral Society of New York has from its in- 
ception done yeoman service in bringing American art to 
the attention of the American people. Since the birth of 
the organization, five years ago, it has performed new 
works of native composers at all its concerts and so has 
contributed greatly toward spreading the propaganda for 
a national expression in music. Those who are bestowing 
their best efforts to the society are confident that proper 
public co-operation and support of the New York Orches- 
tral Society will go far toward encouraging our native 
compesers. 

The road the New York Orchestral Society has chosen 
has not always been strewn with roses. It has met with 
many difficulties and has known all the trials of the pio- 
neer, but thanks to the fine zeal and the irrepressible en- 
thusiasm of its members, the Orchestral Society has sur 
vived the vicissitudes that accompany any undertaking of 
this sort. 

The orchestra consists of musicians who are native and 

whose efforts are imbued witn 
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THE ABORN. MINIATURE. 


ardor and zeal. Many have served 
their country and are more sensi- 
ble than ever to the need of ex- 
pressing the spirit of the nation 
on the plane of cultural and artis- 
tic self determination. 


The founder and conductor of 
the society, Max Jacobs, is a 
young American of talent and 
promise and who is, as he says 
sincerely, “inspired by a great 
faith in the public’s sence of the 
need of a national self expression 
in music.” He has spared no pains 

‘ nor stinted sacrifice to make, the 
Orchestral Society a fitting ‘me- 
dium worthy of his ideals. Mr. 
Jacobs only very recently has been 
honorably discharged from the 
service of his country. 

The first of the concerts to be 
given this season by the Orches- 
tral Society took place Friday 
evening, February 7, at Aeolian 
Hall. The society will give six 
Sunday afternoon concerts during 
the season of 1919-1920, at Aeolian 
Hall. 
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John O'Sullivan 


Tenor 


of the 
Chicago Opera Company 


writes of the 


Miso & Hamlin 


PIANO 














The Mason & Ham- 
lin Piano is such an 
ideally perfect musical 
instrument that it 
seems futile to define 
its matchless charm. 
It is a pleasure to in- 
scribe my most enthu- 


siastic appreciation. 
(Signed) 


JOHN O’SULLIVAN 
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MAX LIEBLIN 


ACCOMPANIST~—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Address 826 Seventh Ave. Phone 2490 Circle. N. Y. City 


GUSTAVE FERRARI (2%. 


Accompanist 
Specialist in (gas Oe od —_— 
of Frenc 


Gosen oor 


» ALLL 





“phone 7425 Riverside 


SOPRANO 


~ 
i 
zk (Covent Garden) 


Foreman Educational Record om 30 North Michigan 
Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
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With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 


CECIL FANNING H. B. TURPIN 


BARITONE ACCOMPANIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL 
Address ' : t H. B. TURPIN, Dayton. Ohio 
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COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Address: The Rockingham, 216 West 56th Street, New York City 
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’CELLIS1 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, 
Studio: 154 West 72nd Street, New York 
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CONCERTMASTER 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
260 WEST 57th STREET 
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128-130 East 68th Street (38th Year) 
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Piano—Artists’ Class .....ccssscccccccccveccccccceses A. Fraemcke 
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CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 
—— Donna bi Q Vocal 

Teacher 


From ye rent Caden, Loosen, Aoogy A conductor Metropol- 


a. ; ™ en Core, — York, as 
ote, ax uropean the: ‘coach 
Concert cod Geatecle. Mme Adelina P Patti, Calvé, 


Nordica and other celebrities. 
Phone: Plaza 9936 


Also: VOCAL TUITION, 
Address: 57 West S8th St., N. Y. City 


LAMPERTI- VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


61 AVENUE NIEL . ‘ARIS, F 
Temporarily in New York, " West e.. Street 


MME, GIULIA VALDA 




















The 


American Music Optimists 


MANA-ZUCCA, President and Founder 





are now holding auditions for their 
winter concert series. All those de- 
siring to perform, and all composers 
who wish hearings, kindly communi- 
cate at once with the Chairman of the 
Program Committee. 


Postage should accompany all manuscripts 
for their return 


RHEA SILBERTA 412 W. 148th st.. New York 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 











Ann Arbor, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 
Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 


Burlington, Vt.—-The Thursday Evening Musical 
Club met on January 30 at the home of Mrs. J. R. Russell, 
and the program presented included numbers by Esther 
O'Neil, Helen Benton, Molly Saiger, Marian Keeler, Ade- 
laide Fraser, Horton Peace, and the hostess, Mrs. Russell. 

There does not appear to be any prospect of the Choral 
Union of Montpelier being reorganized in time for a fes- 
tival this spring. Last year the pian was abandoned be- 
cause of war conditions, and since that time A. J. Sibley, 

father of the Union, died. In the past the practice of im- 
porting singers to the festival has proven too costly, and 
it is therefore possible that plans may be made for having 
a festival a little later this year with Vermont artists —— 
The Musicians’ Protective Union of Montpelier has elected 
F. G. Dumas as president; M. C. Grandfield, vice-presi- 
dent; John Stanyan, secretary-treasurer; G. L. Chatfield, 
sergeant at arms, and T. R. Merrill, member of executive 
board, The Musical Club of Proctor met on January 
26, whens the topic discussed was “Greek Music.” 


Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Columbia, S. C.—Another interesting students’ recital 
was given at the Columbia College Conservatory of Music, 
Frank M. Church, director, on Monday evening, February 
3. The first hearing at these recitals was given to three 
of Reginald De Koven’s compositions—' ‘April Birds” and 
“Moment Musical” for piano, and “Creole Serenade” for 
voice. Those who participated in the rendition of the 
program were Alma Smith, Lola Dickman, Ruth Moore, 
Ludie Shuler, Margie Bair, Mary Neeley, Hilda Koth, 
Mary Davis, Guy Skipper, Margaret Jennings, Eleanor 
Sargent, Dorothy Price, Lena Long, Eugenia Drafts, Marie 
Swearingen, Pauline Smith, Marion Smith and Annie 
Ward. Miss Skipper and Professor Church concluded the 
program with a duet, Kowalski’s “Saluta Pesth.” 


Honolulu.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Little Rock, Ark.—Mabel Marks, an artist-pupil of 
Oskar Rust, appeared in recital at the Majestic Theater 
on Sunday afternoon, February 9, assisted by Leora John- 
ston, soprano, and Ursie McFarlin, pianist. The difficult 
program rendered by the violinist included Vivaldi’s sonata 
in A major, the De Beriot concerto in A major, Wien- 
iawski’s romance in B flat, Mozart’s menuet and trio, etc. 
An interesting composition was the “Souvenir de Liege,” 
composed by Mr. Rust and dedicated to Miss Marks. Puc- 
cini’s “One Fine Day,” Molloy’s “Love’s Old, Sweet Song,” 
d’Hardelot’s “Sans Toi,” and an aria from “Lucia” were 
among the numbers given by Leora Johnston. 


Cal.—(See 


(See letter on another page.) 


Los Angeles, “Music on the Pacific 


Slope.”) 


Louisville, Ky.—The third faculty recital was given 
by the Louisville Conservatory of Music on January 9, 
when Cara Sapin was presented in a long and varied pro- 
gram. Mme. Sapin has enjoyed a prominent part in East- 
ern musical events, and has recently returned to her old 
home in the role of vocal teacher at the Conservatory. 
Eighteen numbers were listed on her program, one of them 
being a song still in manuscript by Dorcas Redding, a 
pupil at the Conservatory. The accompaniments were 
played by Frederick A. Cowles-——On Sunday evening, 
January 26, Josef Rosenblatt, the Russian tenor and 
cantor, was heard by a large audience at Macauley’s The- 
ater. Mr. Rosenblatt was at a disadvantage because of 
being obliged to sing in an auditorium heavy with fog, and 
as a natural result his voice was not in the best condition. 
Interest centered in the Hebrew music, the traditional 
chants and hymns, which are the special features of his 
programs, To those acquainted with the music of the 
Hebrew ritual, these ancient melodies were intensely in- 
teresting, and their rendition a matter of wonder. Other 
vocal numbers included works by Bizet, Massenet, Gretch- 
aninoff, Rossini, etc. Stuart Ross, who played the solo- 
ist’s accompaniments, also gave Mendelssohn’s prelude in 
E minor and the rondo capriccioso, Balakirew’s “The 
Lark,” and Chopin’s octave etude——On January 30 the 
Louisville Male Chorus, directed by Carl Shackleton, gave 
a concert in the auditorium of the Boys’ High School be- 
fore a large audience. Owing to the enlistment of many 
members in the army, this was the first concert of the 
year, a number of the returned soldiers appearing in uni- 
form in the chorus. The boys sang with unusual spirit, 
seeming glad to be resuming their former musical interest. 
Among the choral numbers were: “The Americans Come,” 
Foster; “The Poor Little Girl,” Merikanto; “Song of 
Exile,” Sibelius; “The Song of the Timber Trail,” Avery; 
“Sleeptime,” Ward; and “Winter Song,” Bullard. _ The 
club soloist was Douglass Webb, who, in spite of a bad 
cold, acquitted himself creditably. He sang “Riccio’s Last 
Song,” Raff; “The Witching Hour,” Hahn; “A Khaki 
Lad,” Aylward, and four negro spirituals, arranged by 
Burleigh. Walter Shackleton sang the solo part in “The 
Song of the Timber Trail,” and all the accompaniments 
were played by Florence Blackman. 


Méddicine Hat, Alberta, Canada.—The performances 
by the San Carlo Grand Opera Company and the concert 
given by the Zoellner String Quartet were among the best 
musical treats given here within recent weeks. Fortune 
Gallo, the impresario of this high class opera company, pre- 
sented a splendid cast in “The Tales of Hoffman,” at the 
Empress Theater on Thursday afternoon, January 16, and 
on the evening of the same day there was an equally ex- 
cellent cast for “Faust.” The Zoellner Quartet was heard 
in the same theater on January 22, and maintained their 
previous favorable impression. Among the numbers heard 
were Mozart’s quartet No. 21, Percy Grainger’s “Molly 
on the Shore,” and the intermezzo from Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s opera, “Shanewis.” 


Mexico City.—(See letter on another page.) 


Miami, Fla.—Stanley Denzinger recently gave an- 
other piano recital at the Hotel Plaza. The guests were 
charmed with the excellent pianism of the young student, 
and heartily applauded each number.——At the Hotel Hal- 
cyon, on January 27, Emile Calnwe, assisted by Hilah Pow- 
ers, rendered an interesting program.——The Music Study 
Club of the Florida Conservatory of Music presented the 
following program on Saturday, January 25: “Brer Rab- 
bit” (MacDowell), Miss Knapp; “Sing On” (Denza), “In 
a Garden” (Hawley), Anita Ricon, and “Indian Dance” 
(original composition), Nathalie Briggs——At a recent 
meeting of the D. A. R.’s, Mrs. Pierre Branning, Mrs. John 
C. Gramling and Mrs. F. M. Hudson were among the solo- 
ists who assisted in the rendition of the musical program 
by singing the national anthems of Belgium, France, Amer- 
ica, and England——“The Gaiety Girl,” staged for the 
benefit of the Elks Charity Fund, drew a capacity audience 
to the Central School Auditorium on January 28. Among 
those who participated were Malinda Schroeder, Mrs. Al- 
fred Betts, Mrs. Lawrence Canfield, Isabelle Morton, 
Alfred Betts, Ben Gill, and Naomi Elliott. The chorus 
included La Vera Ging, Elaine Desjardins, Violet Harley, 
Catherine Gibbons, J. Morrison, A. M. Brown, C. Shane, 
W. Griffiths, N. L. Graves, R. A. Fluke, H. C. Miller, F. 
Cc, Gable, A. Norris, H. Nissem, G. L. Johnson, etc. Mrs. 
Glazer, of the Verdi School of Opera, was the musical 
director of the play, and the accompaniments were played 
in an excellent manner by I. M. Cassell——‘A commu- 
nity sing,” said J. A. C. Riach to the vast crowd in the 
Royal Palm Park, on Januar y28, “is not a solo. Don’t 
sit back there without opening your mouths!” The audi- 
ence caught the humof of his remarks, and the first com- 
munity sing of the year 1919 was therefore a complete 
success, Pryor’s Band played the accompaniments and 
also gave several attractive numbers preceding the sing. 
Florence Cavanaugh, soprano, and Isabel Brylawski, vio- 
linist, were the soloists. Stanley Denzinger, Margaret 
Mearns, Nathalie Briggs, Kathryn Up De Graff, Vilona 
Ball, Grace Knapp, Katherine Dungan, Inez Marvin and 
Louise Jackson, accompanist, gave an interesting program 
on January 30, for the entertainment of the Rotary Club. 

—McHenry McChord, organist at the Church of Epiph- 
any, Washington, D. C., gave a delightful program at 
Trinity Episcopal Church on January 31. Mrs. John 
Graham sang Scott’s “Repent Ye,” and there were also 
selections by the church choir. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 


New Orleans, La.—Guiomar Novaes, the remarkable 
young Brazilian pianist won a distinct triumph when she 
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appeared here recently as the offering of the second con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Society. Her tone, technic, 
phrasing, feeling and temperament held the large audi- 
ence enthralled throughout the recital. She has reason to 
feel proud of the reception accorded her——The New 
Orleans Symphony Orchestra, for its second concert, gave 
Saint-Saens’ “Phaeton,” Grieg’s “Corunation March,” 
“Under a Maiden’s Balcony,” by Chev. Dr. Giuseppe Fer- 
rata, and Benoist’s “Charlotte Corday” overture. The 
hit of the evening was Dr. Ferrata’s suite in four move- 
ments, one of which, the delightful “Valse Gentil,” had to 
be repeated. Dr. Ferrata was called forward and given 
a rousing ovation——The first musicale of the Polyhym- 
nia Circle was scheduled for February 4. Mrs. T. C 
Buckley is the founder and director of this serious musical 
club——At a musicale given for the benefit of the father- 
less children of France, the participants were Mrs. Alfred 
Meister, Mrs. L. Lavedan, Irma Samson, Genevieve Pitot, 
Ruth Israel, Lucienne Lavedan, Robert Gottschalk, Robert 
Brydon, Jr., and Albert Kirst. The affair was one of the 
most delightful of the season. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 
Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Providence, R. I.—(See letter on another page.) 
Redlands, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’) 


Rochester, N. Y.—On Monday evening, January 21, 
the Rochester Orchestra, with Leopold Godowsky, pianist, 
as soloist, gave a concert which will linger long in the 
memory of Rochester concert goers. The opening num- 
ber was the Beethoven “Lenore” overture, and was fol- 
lowed by a Tschaikowsky concerto for orchestra and 
piano. Mr. Godowsky is a master of the keyboard, and 
his wonderful rendition of this work was fully appreci- 
ated by the audience. The pianist also played a group of 
solos with his accustomed finished style——Arthur Hart- 
mann, a composer of merit and the head of the violin de- 
partment at the Institute of Musical Art, gave an invita- 
tion recital on January 27. A musical audience thor- 
oughly enjoyed the interesting program presented by this 
excellent violinist. 


San Antonio, Tex.—An excellent program on “Noc- 
turnes and Ballades,” arranged by Floy Tarbutton, was 
given at the Tuesday Musical Club, on January 21, with 
the following participants: Clara Duggan Madison, Mrs. 
Wilson Walthall, Blariche Murphy, Pauline Stibbich, Cath- 
erine Clarke, Minnie Hirsch, Leonora Smith, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Sachs, Mrs. A. M. Fischer, and Mrs. E, M. Francis. 
——-A program was rendered at the Lutheran Brotherhood 
Club, January 22, by Ruth Witmer, soprano; John J. 
Kuntz, baritone; Mrs. Charles Trenter, soprano; Glenn 
Law, tenor; and Nora Duessen, reader. The program 
opened with “America,” and closed with “The Star Span- 
gled Banner.”--—Alice Corey Slade, soprano, of New 
York, presented a short program of songs at the meeting 
of the music department of the Woman’s Club on January 
22. Walter Dunham was the accompanist.——The third 
concert in the series of six given by the San Antonio Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Julien Paul Blitz, conductor, took place 
on January 23 in the Empire Theater, with Herbert Wall, 
baritone, as soloist. The orchestral numbers were very 
attractive, each having a particular charm of its own, and 
included the haunting “Separation March,” from Raff’s 
symphony “Lenore;” three graceful numbers—“Valse 
Gracieuse,” “Souvenir,” and “Gipsy Dance”’—by Edward 
German; Rubinstein’s “Reve Angelique,” a dainty “Ser- 
enade” by Gilson, and spirited ballet numbers from Gou- 
nod’s “Faust.” Two much enjoyed numbers not on the 
program were “The Little Lead Soldier,” Pierre, and a 
fantasie of “Carmen” airs. Just before the conclusion of 
this number Mr Wall stepped to the stage and sang, with 
the orchestra, the inspiring “Toreador” song, which never 
fails to bring forth rounds of applause when admirably 
given, as it was in this instance. Mr. Wall’s programmed 
numbers were characterized by excellent musicianship, and 
were so well received that an encore was given after each 
song. The arias had orchestral accompaniments, and J. 
Santos was is ‘ 
Booth, Mildred Enen, Margaret West, Mrs. A. Varga and 
Margaret Arend contributed numbers to the program, 
given by the Parent-Teachers’ Association of the Robert 
B. Green School, on January 23. Gertrude Saynisch 
arranged the program given at the Sidney Brooks Me- 
morial Chapel, January 23, by Mrs. J. Lance. Mrs. J. Vil- 
laneuva, Ruth Francis, Gladys Henry, Alice Schuetze, 
Pearl Coin, Alice Mallard, Clara May Arrington, James 
Villanueva Raymond and Phil Schuetze, Louis Saynisch, 
and Tom M. Morgan.——The Hertzherg Musical Club, 
which consists of the piano pupils of Clara Duggan Mad- 
ison, presented two excellent programs, the first on Jan- 
vary 24 and the second on January 25. Those partici- 
pating were Ruth Suffel. Emmeline Obadal, Margaret 
Farthman, Floy Menger, Olga Seiser, Alice Jackson. Mary 
Ruth Tonham, Minnie Hirsh, La Rue Loftin, . Walter 
Barnes Ruth Herbst, Alice Duggan. Hattie Florence 
Hood, Eleanor Fitch, and Fay Maxwell.——Flora Briggs, 
Aileen Becklev, Zuleme Jungbecker, Nora Duessen, Hazel 
Cain, Mary Covington, and Alfredo Cardon contributed 
numbers to the program, given on January 25, when Mrs. 
Lewis Krams-Beck, president of the San Antonio Musical 
Club, entertained in honor of Mrs. Nicholas Corwin Hall, 
pianist. of Chicago———The B Major Musical Club, as- 
sisted by the B Minor Musical Club, gave an attractive 
program on January 25 at the Woman’s Club.——David 
Griffin, baritone. and Walter Dunham. pianist, appeared 
in joint recital before the faculty, and students of Our 
Ladv of the Lake, Sunday afternoon, January 26. Mr. 
Griffin gave a short talk before the numbers of each group, 
which usually tends to make compositions more enioy- 
able. The faculty of Westmoorland College (which 
includes Walter Romberg, Bessie Bell Andrews. Misses 
McCandless. Hagv and Campbell). gave a recital at the 
college Tannary 27 which was ereatly enjoyed by the stu- 
dents and guests who attended the event. 


(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Cal.—(See Pacific 
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Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Spokane, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 
St. Paul, Minn,—(See letter on another page.) 


Toledo, Ohio.—The Colosseum was the scene of a 
large and appreciative audience on the occasion of the re- 
cital given by Hulda Lashanska, the second event in the 
Civic Music League course. —Jascha Heifetz appeared 
in recital January 10 before an audience that filled every 
seat in the Coliseum. His slendid playing aroused tre- 
mendous enthusiasm.——Harold Bauer gave a recital in 
Scott High School auditorium, when the audience was 
composed: principally of piano teachers and their pupils. 
His playing was a revelation and an inspiration to all the 
aspiring young pianists who heard him.——Preliminary 
arrangements have been completed for the erection of a 
Soldiers’ Memorial Hail, which is to contain an auditorium 
suitable for orchestral concerts and musical festivals. 
Funds are being raised through bond issue and popular 
subscriptions. John Powell, pianist, recently scored an 
undoubted success in a program of American music. The 
“Pioneer Dance,” from his “Suite in the South,” had to 
be repeated——Herbert Foster Sprague’s recitals are by 
no means a small feature in the musical life of the city. 
His fifty-fourth recital included Guilmant’s tenth sonata, 
Widor’s fifth symphony, and the somewhat sensational 
“Storm” by Lemmens. Mr. Sprague was assisted by 
Clyde Hagans, violinist, and Helen Garnet Wright. pian- 
ist. _Mr. Hagans played the romance from the Wieni- 
awski concerto and the andante from the Mendelssohn 
concerto, and Helen Wright played Henselt’s “If I ‘Were 
a Bird,” with organ accompaniment. All three artists 
took part in the rendition of the concerto by Vivaldi —— 
Leon Sampaix, Belgian pianist, has severed his connection 
with the Toledo Institute of Musical Art, and his place 
will be taken by Jan Chiapusso, head of the piano faculty 
of the Detroit Conservatory. The latter gave an intro- 
ductory recital at the Scott High School auditorium on 
January 24.——The local chapter of the Mu Phi Epsilon 
sorority brought Mrs. Edward MacDowell to Toledo for 
a lecture-recital at the Toledo Conservatory of Music. 


(See 
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YOST RE-ENGAGED FOR NATIONAL 
AMERICAN MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Asks American Composers to Submit New Composi- 
tions 


Gaylord Yost, the American composer and violinist, has 
been re-engaged for the National American Music Festi- 
val, to be held at Lockport, ©. Y., the first week of Sep 
tember, 1919. Mr. Yost will introduce some new works 
by American composers as well as several from his own 
pen, and he suggests that American composers wishing to 
have their works performed will communicate with and 
send their manuscripts to him at his personal address, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Yost is the author of an article published recently 
in which he proposed the slogan, “Something American 
on Every Program” to all musical managers, clubs and 
societies engaging musical talent. It is needless to say 
that he will, no doubt, carry out this slogan in all pro 
grams which he gives. 


Important Dates for Fanning and Turpin 


Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin have just finished a 
tour of six engagements in the South, which included < 
joint recital with Walter Chapman in Memphis; a third 


appearance at Blue Mountain College, Miss.; a second 
appearance at Judson College, Marion, Ala.; an eleventh 
appearance at Tennessee College Murfreesboro, Tenn. ; 
their second date at the State Normal School, Bowling 
Green, Ky., and at the State College, Columbus, Miss. At 
the conclusion of the tour Mr. Fanning returned to Co 
lumbus, Ohio, to resume his work with the War Camp 
Community Service as director of community singing 
On February 5 Mr. Fanning and his accompanist gave 
a recital with Mischa Levitzki at the Tuesday Musical 
Club, of Akron. 
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LEVITZKI AGAIN WINS 
ST. LOUIS AUDIENCE 


As Soloist with Symphony Orchestra, Pianist Offers 
Greater Insight Into Interpretative Ability— 
Other Concerts of Note 


St. Louis, Mo., January 30, 1919. 

_ Mischa Levitzki, pianist, soloist at the eighth regular 
Symphony concerts on Friday and Saturday, January 17 
and 18, reappeared to fulfil his promise of last year which 
so endeared him to the concertgoers of this city. Whether 
in the hope of more nearly satisfying his audience than 
he did last year with the Saint-Saéns G minor, Mr. Le- 
vitzki chose this season to give more of his art and along 
wholly different lines, playing two concertos, the Beetho- 
ven in C minor, and later the Liszt E flat. At any rate, it 
was more of an insight into the interpretative ability of the 
lad than was obtainable in the Saint-Saéns, which only 
dazzles but does not hold. The depth of understanding 
that he brought to the Beethoven and also to the Liszt 
was a bit bewildering if one glanced at the boy who looks 
so immature, but the fact remains that he has the requisite 
amount and kind of interpretation that counts heavily in 
his favor and is rapidly making a big artist of him. 

For the first time we heard the Converse orchestral 
fantasy, “The Mystic Trumpeter,” after the poem by Walt 
Whitman. It is truly a fantasy, swift changing in its 
moods as a kaleidoscope, but dealing with each phase as 
though that were the ultimate thing in life—then so skil- 
fully passing into the next emotion, that one was almost 
unconscious of the transition, musical or psychological, 
which is life at its truest. So closely does Converse blend 
his music with the spirit of the poem that Walt Whitman 
might have almost written the music. 

The Ropartz symphony in C major occupied the first 
part of the latter half of the program and proved to be 
intensely interesting. It is vivid in color and rhythm and 
many of the themes are particularly beautiful. Its one 
weakness seems to be in the fact that the various climaxes, 
each so splendid in itself, seemed to lose much of the 
effect, because of the succession of them, causing an anti 
climax which was disappointing as the symphony pro- 
gressed. 

Morning Choral Club Gives “Star of Bethlehem” 


The Morning Choral Club, on Thursday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 16, presented, at St. Peter’s Church, “The Star of 
Bethlehem,” with Rev. Z. B. T. Phillips giving the pro- 
phetic readings, Charles Galloway, director of the club, 
at the organ, and several of the city’s best known soloists 
singing the leading parts—Olga Hambeuchen, soprano; 
Blanche Herrick, contralto, and Mrs. Esmeralda Berry 
Mayes, violinist. The choral numbers by the club were 
added to in effect by the boys’ choir of the church and 
the result was very beautiful. The Morning Choral con- 
certs are always a pleasure, but this one was of unusual 
interest, partly because of the subject but more because 
of the skillful treatment which it received at the hands of 
chorus and director. A very large audience was in attend- 
ance, 





H. Max Steindel Tenth “Pop” Soloist 


H. Max Steindel, solo cellist of the orchestra, was solo- 
ist at the tenth “Pop” on Sunday afternoon, January 109, 
playing the variations on a Rococco theme for cello and 
orchestra, Tschaikowsky. Than Mr. Steindel and Mr. 
Gusikoff, concertmaster, there are no more popular soloists 
that appear on the “Pop” programs, and as is usual, Mr. 
Steindel played to a capacity house. He played the Tschai- 
kowsky number with characteristic musical taste and his 
customary beauty of tone, and in acknowledgment of the 
appreciation of the audience, he responded with Popper's 
“Gavotte,” with Rudolph Gruen at the piano. Max Zach's 
“Oriental March,” a favorite number on these programs, 
opened the concert. Other numbers were the overture to 
“Le Roi I’a dit,” Delibes; the Grieg “Norwegian Dances” ; 
two Massenet numbers, the entr’acte from “Roma” and 
the entr’acte from “Don Cesar de Bazan”; an adagio for 
orchestra by Chalmers Clifton, who, if memory serves us 
rightly, is an old Cincinnati Conservatory student who has 
gone far on his way to fame by composition and conduct- 
ing; and the Berlioz Hungarian march, “Rakoczy,” con- 
cluded one of the most enjoyable “Pops” of the season. 


Rudolph Gruen Has Two Appearances 


Two appearances within the week mark the growing 
popularity of Rudolph Gruen, one of the best known 
young pianists of the city. On Saturday he played at the 
City Club and on Monday, January 20, he appeared on 
the program of the musical tea that was given in the 
Statler ballroom for the benefit of the Children’s Hos- 
pital. Also assisting on the latter program were H. Max 
Steindel, cellist of the Symphony, and Florence Trau- 
bel, soprano. The program was excellent in every detail 
and a goodly sum of money was thereby raised for the 
tots who benefit from this charity. 


Joseph Rosenblatt Gives Recital 


Joseph Rosenblatt, one of the most widely discussed 
figures on the concert stage this season, appeared in re- 
cital at the Odeon on Tuesday night, January 21, assisted 
by Stuart Ross, pianist. His appearance was under the 
direction of Elizabeth Cueny. is program on this occa- 
sion was quite a departure from the one which he gave 
when he appeared here last season, entirely unheralded, 
singing only the Russian and Jewish folksongs. That was 
a concert that was utterly unique from every point of 
view and one seldom hears folksongs sung in the exqui- 
site way that he offered them that night—all the joy, all 
the grief of the ages of the persecuted Jews. He did not 
adhere to the Jewish music on this appearance but wan- 
dered forth into the fields of French opera, opening his 
program with an aria from the “Pearl Fishers.” Strictly 
speaking, of course, his voice is: of the same beauty 
whether in French opera or Jewish folksong, but in the 
larger, broader field of interpretation and psychology, his 
message in the songs of his race to whic his sensitive 
Semitic mind is so keenly attuned. His own composi- 
tions—“Ov Horachmim” and “Omar Rabbi Elosor”—were 
the finest things of the evening and they were the Rosen- 
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blatt that was untouched by the Western world and the 
twentieth century. In this type, he is unapproached by any 
other singer of today, for there is no one who has the voice 
nor the gift of lightning crescendo and pianissimo that 
is so effective in these plaintive cries of the soul weary. 
The last group, consisting of the Gretchaninoff “Lullaby,” 
“Auf dem Pripichuk” (tslieieme>, and “La Danza,” was 
entirely winning and brought his audience to their feet 
in a burst of appreciation. That audience, by the way, 
was, psychologically, the most interesting that has been 
present at any concert in many a day. There was every 
type, from the austere rabbi‘down to the haggling dealer 
in not new merchandise, but be is said to the credit of the 
race and the individual, that appreciation, deep and true, 
marked the faces of that crowded house and showed in 
the glow of racial pride that was so evident in the de- 
parting throng. A breathing spell was granted to Cantor 
Rosenblatt while Stuart Ross played some Chopin num- 
bers and the too, often essayed Mendelssohn “Rondo Ca- 
priccioso.” 


Julia Claussen on Symphony Program 


Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano, was soloist at the seventh 
regular Symphony concerts on Friday and Saturday, Jan- 
uary 10 and 11, singing the two arias, “Divinites du Styx” 
(Gluck), and “Ah! Mon Fils,” from “The Prophet” (Meyer- 
beer). The appearance of Julia Claussen, who had not been 
heard on Symphony programs here up to this occasion, was 
a matter of more or less wonder that she had not been a 
soloist before, for she is essentially fitted for symphony 
work in every particular. Her voice is of wide range, 
remarkably wide, of resonant, dramatic quality which 
blends so well with the background of orchestration, and 
her interpretation is purely a matter of pleasure. Her 
later group of two, the Grieg “Swan” and “Dan Berg- 
tagna,” by Hallstrom, were unusually interesting; this is 
especially true of the Hallstrom spinning song, to which 
rather charming restraint that marks that period of sym 
phony opened the program; it is too familiar for details, 
except to say that it was as appealing as usual in the quaint, 
rather charming restrain that marks that period of sym- 
phonic music. Hurdling all the customary steps that in- 
tervene, Max Zach proceeded from the staid Haydn to 
the roliicking irresponsibility of John Alden Carpenter in 
his suite, “Adventures in a Perambulator.” It’s an inter- 
esting preamble and a very keen baby—observing the pass- 
ing show—on the whole, a welcome diversion along orches- 
tra! lines when essayed with the skill which marked it on 
this program. 


Theodora Troendle an Interesting Artist 


Just why Theodora Troendle, pianist, should have chosen 
the Schuett G minor concerto for her initial appearance 
with the Symphony on Sunday afternoon, January 12, 
when there are so many other things that doubtless she 
could have selected to win her hearers, remains a question. 
She is an interesting artist, pupil of Fannie Bloomfield- 
Ziesler, or would have been interesting in almost anything 
else, but there is so little that can be said of the Schuett, 
except that it surely does not justify the work that goes 
into it. 

The chief charm of this concert was the opening number, 
the Tschaikowsky “Marche Slave,” which, as is always the 
case with Tschaikowsky under Max Zach’s baton, was 
gripping. Closely following this in beauty was the largo 
from the “New World” symphony, Dvorak, one of the 
never failing numbers of the annual request program; the 
prelude to Lohengrin,” Wagner; the three dances from 
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“Henry VIII,” German; the largo from Xerxes,” 

violin obligato by Michel Gusikoff, and the waltz, Heals 
of Baden,” Komzak. 


Pageant Choral Society Opens Fifth Season 


The Pageant Choral Society opened its fifth consecutive 
season with an all-American program on Tuesday evening, 
January 14, at the Odeon, with Cora Libberton, soprano, 
and Corp. Finlay Campbell, Canadian baritone, as soloists, 
and the entire Symphony Orchestra assisting, under the 
direction of its thoroughly capable conductor, Frederick 
Fischer. 

“Hymn of the West,” words by Edmund Clarence 
Stedman and music by Prof. John Knowles Paine, of 
Harvard, opened the program. This number gave es- 
pecially "good opportunity for ensemble of chorus and 
the advantage was well taken. The orchestral interludes 
showed some good material interestingly developed with 
skill. Corporal Finley Campbell made his appearance in 
the next number, Elizabeth A. Wilbur’s “The Americans 
Come!” the music of which was written by Fay Foster, 
one of the most gifted of contemporary composers. 
Alice Widney Conant carried the soprano part of this 
ballad with her customary good effect. Such was the 
success of this number that Mr. Fischer repeated the en- 
tire score to the complete satisfaction of his audience. 
Corporal Campbell responded to many recalls and sang 
Hammond’s new war song “The Pipes of Gordon's 
Men”; this, too, was very well received. 

The ability to take a more or less staid bit of poetry 
like the Whittier “The Witch’s Daughter” and make it 
thoroughly interesting is nothing short of genius, and 
Charles Sanford Skilton is to be congratulated for his suc- 
cess in this particular. There is much beauty in some of 
the solo parts and the orchestration is at all times inter- 
esting in the rich background it affords for the soloists. 
Both Cora Libberton and Corporal Campbell were very 
enjoyable in this number. The audience was interested in 
the development of this ballad and finally insisted upon the 
appearance of the composer, that their saprecnes might 
be expressed to him. 

One of the most entirely inspiring things in a patriotic 
way was Joseph Rodman Drake’s “The American Flag,” 
with score by Dr. Karl Busch, conductor of the Kansas City 
Symphony Orchestra. The text is immortal and the spirit 
of the music built around it was in sympathetic accord 
that at no time departed in the least from the lofty plane 
on which it was conceived. Mr. Fischer and his band of 
singers, so thoroughly in accord with the national effort 
to broaden and dignify American music, should feel re- 
markably repaid for their efforts for the result they 
achieved on this occasion was deserving of the highest 
praise. The second and last of the season’s concerts by 
the Pageant Choral Society will take place on Tuesday 
evening, March 11, with the following excellent quartet 
of soloists: Myrna ’Sharlow, soprano ; pe so Gerhardt 
Downing, contralto; Forrest Lamont, tenor, and Henri 
Scott, bass. At this concert the Manzoni Requiem will be 
offered. 

Seventh “Pop” Concert Pleases 


In deference to the Christmas season, two of the most 
familiar carols, “Oh Come, All Ye Faithful” and “Silent 
Night. Holy Night” were placed on the program of the 
seventh popular concert for the pleasure of the large house 
that gathered to participate in the community singing of 
these songs. 

The program opened with the processional march from 
“The Queen of Sheba,” Goldmark, followed by the unfail- 
ing, if somewhat hackneyed, * ‘Poet and Peasant” overture, 
Suppé ; the “Valse Triste,” Sibelius, and the ballet suite 
from “Sylvia.” The most interesting numbers of the after- 
noon were the “Two Melodies” for string orchestra, “Heart 
Wounds” and “Last Spring,” Grieg; they were happily 
done and very well received. The remainder of the pro- 
gram consisted of the Rachmaninoff prelude in C sharp 
minor and, as a brilliant close, the Strauss “Blue Danube,” 
which never fails to please the “Pop” audience to the last 
degree. 

There was something quite gratifying in the response 
that E. L. Coburn obtained from his singers on this occa- 
sion with the carols, due perhaps, to a combination of his 
winning personality and the spirit of the season, which 
seemed especially notable in their singing. This custom 
of community singing at the “Pop” concerts seems to have 
quit a bit of merit and bids fair to become a feature of 
these concerts, if one can judge of this concert in par- 
ticular. 


Over Sold Out House Greets Galli-Curci 


“The magnet of the box office,” Amelita Galli-Curci, 
made her only appearance of the season here on Saturday 
night, January 4, at the Odeon, under the direction of 
Elizabeth Cueny. Quite in accordance with expectations 
she drew an over-sold house, which, in spite of a heavy 
snowstorm, turned out to a man for the event. 

Two arias—“Depuis le jour” from “Louise,” Charpentier, 
and the mad scene from “Hamlet,” Thomas—were the 
major offerings of Mme. Galli-Curci and they were far 
more interesting than the balance of the program. A 
group of eighteenth century French proved rather charm- 
ing and seemed to please the house to a considerable extent, 
but there was something of the scintillating brilliance of 
last season that was not present on this occasion. “When 
Chloris Sleeps,” by Homer Samuels, accompanist, was an 
attractive song and a pretty courtesy to Mr. Samuels, who, 
in the light of composer, appeared to good advantage. “An 
Echo Song” (Old Norwegian) was one of the most effec- 
tive things that has been heard here fore some time and 
it was in this one number that Galli-Curci rose to her 
former heights of coloratura. In this alone did she have 
opportunity for her extraordinary skill in crescendo and 
diminuendo and she made the most of her opportunity, 
bringing out every possibility of the echo with excellent 
effect. 

Elsa Diemer at Eighth “Pop” Concert 


Elsa Diemer, soprano, was soloist at the eighth “Pop” 
on Sunday afternoon, January 5. Miss Diemer made her 
initial appearance with the Symphony on a “Pop” program 
of last season and made such an instantaneous success that 
she was immediately re-engaged for this year. Her voice 
is of thoroughly good quality and she handles it with un- 
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usual understanding for an artist so young. She chose the 

aria “1! est doux, il est bon,” from ‘ “He rodiade,” Massenet, 
a it was a particularly fortunate choice, giving her splen- 
did opportunity for the display of the range of her_ voice. 
Later, with Frederick Fischer at the piano, Miss Diemer 
sang a charmin t sroup “consisting of * ‘Blackbird’s Song,” 
Cyril Scott; Fountain Court,” Alexander Russell; 
“Just for This,” Humphrey Mitchell, and “A Burst of 
Melody,” by Linn Seiler. To repeated recalls the soloist 
responded with “Bon Jour, Suzon,” by Thome. 

As an echo of the convention of the National Association 
of Music Teachers of the current week was the num- 
ber of Charles Skilton, “Deer Dance” and “War Dance,” 
in which the genuine Indian war drum, which is one of 
Dean Skilton’s treasures, was employed. The remainder 
of the program was made up of the Van der Stucken 
march, “Louisiana”; the overture to “Sicilian Vespers,” 
Verdi; selection from “Natoma,” Herbert; two of the little 
numbers cf Glazounoff, “Marionettes,” and “Pas d’Action,” 
which were charmingly done. 


Notes 


Jacob Blumberg is being welcomed back to the violin 
choir of the Symphony Orchestra after an absence in the 
South for some time. Blumberg, who is an artist-pupil of 
Ysaye, has, until this season, been a member of the or- 
chestra for six years and is a favorite because of his 
talent and charm of personality. 

On Monday, March 31, the national convention of music 
supervisors wiil meet in St. Louis for a week's session, 
which has been so arranged as to be coincident with a 
meeting of school teachers of the state. A number of 
big things are under way for this convention, not the least 
in importance, a large concert given by the supervisors. 
Details of the convention have not yet been announced 
but are being worked out rapidly by E. L. Coburn, Mr. 
Hatfield and others interested in the affair. Z. W. B. 


OVER 3,000 GREET ELMAN IN TORONTO 


National Chorus Concert Greatest Success in History 
of Organization ~ 

Toronto, Canada, 

On January 14, Mischa Elman gave a violin recital in 
Toronto to an audience of at least 3,000 people, and this 
vast assembly cheered him mightily. He is a liberally en- 
dowed player, and has amazing technical powers, his play- 
ing was superb, and he displayed lofty distinction, poetic 
feeling tempered and balanced by rare sensitive and in- 
tellectual judgment, which both thrill and delight, as well 
as temperamental emotionalism of a somewhat spectacular 
or rhetorical character. It is this latter quality which 
somehow I feel was very marked in the work of this 
popular and brilliant violinist. His program contained the 
rarely heard concerto in A major by the one time well 
known violinist, Pietro Nardini, which was given a classical 
reading, while the concerto in A minor, by Vieuxtemps, 
was romantic in its flexible eloquence and scintillant bril- 
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liance. Mr. Elman’s recital will long be remembered be- 
cause of the consummate technical mastery and other 
forceful attributes revealed in the performance of the 
gifted Russian. 

Annual National Chorus Concert 


The National Chorus of Toronto, under the leadership 
of Dr. Albert Ham, gave its annual concert on the evening 
of January 23, and made one of the greatest successes in 
the history of the society. The chorus was in good form, 
fairly well balanced, and there was-an elastic flexibility 
and refinement in the shading, whether in crescendo or 
diminuendo passages, which was not only praiseworthy, but 
actually thrilling. The program contained many English 
compositions, and there were several songs, with chorus 
of male voices, the solos being admirably sung by the 
gifted baritone, Frank Oldfield. The two effective choruses 
by Tschaikowsky were given with high appreciation of 
their musical characteristics and possibilities. The promin 
ent violinist, Efrem Zimbalist, was the assisting artst, in 
addition to Mr. Oldfield spoken of above, and his playing 
so masterly, with a personality so unassuming and modest, 
made an ineffaceable impression. There is a nobility about 
his style, a picturesqueness and a charm not easily ac 


counted for. He played Handel's sonata in E major, 
Beethoven's romance in G, “Humoresque” in D, Wieni 
awski’s “Russian Carnival” and a charming berceuse (with 
assistance of a small chorus), by Albert Ham. These and 
other pieces called forth spontaneous applause. Mrs. 


accompanist of the society, 


Ruby Forpar- Bowden, the 
as she is a 


deserves praise for her admirable assistance, 
clever pianist and ardent young musician 
W. O. Forsyru 


Martha Baird on Tour 
Martha Baird, the pianist, gave a recital at the home 
of Mrs. George Wooley, of Newton Highlands, 
Mass., on January 17, and the week of the 23d she left 
for a tour of Pennsylvania. 
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“A Beautiful Voice” Is Elsie Baker’s 


“The very favorable impression which was made upon 
the music loving public of Amsterdam last winter by the 
Elsie Baker Company,” says the Amsterdam Evening Re- 
corder of January 16, “was considerably enhanced Wednes- 
day evening with its second appearance in the lecture 
course at the First M. E. Church.” The paper devotes 
considerable space to the review, the most salient features 
of which are given below: 

Miss Baker delighted her audience with her sich contralto voice, 
which, with its vibrant, appealing quality and remarkable range, 
brought out the best of each number which she gave. . illiam 
Durieux, cellist, who played with Miss Baker last season, was greeted 
with pleasure upon his reappearance. . . . Blanche Barbot, accom- 
panist, won many friends through her mastery of that difficult 
art, accompanying. 

The success of this organization on the occasion of a 
Jamestown, N. Y., concert on January 13 is evidenced 
from the appended press clippings® 

Miss Baker’s company opened last year’s series, and achieved 
such an artistic success that her soappearence was anticipated with 
much interest. Those who assembled on Monday were not dis- 
appointed.—Evening Journal. 





Miss Baker has a beautiful contralto voice with 4 rich, sympa 
thetic quality which touches the human heartstrings as few voices 
can do. It has not only the deep, mellow tones of the contralto, 
but also the lighter tones of the mezzo-soprano which are so charm- 
ing and so full of appeal. . . William Durieux, the cellist, quite 
won the hearts of the large audience by his delightful playing 
of the cello. . . . An accompanist (Miss Barbot) who can play 
so artistically and so perfectly as_ not to be conspicuous is entitled 
to the highest praise—Morning Post. 

In reviewing a Newport News, Va., concert at which 
Miss Baker was one of the soloists, the. Daily Press of 
January 11 records the event as follows: 

Miss Baker has a beautiful, rich contralto voice and a certain 
charm of manner, but the most admirable point about her singing 
is her clear, distinct enunciation. Every word could be heard in 
any part of the house, . . The invocation to “Eros” displayed 
dramatic power, but Miss Baker won her way into the hearts of 
her audience by her encores, “Silent Night” and “Long, Long Ago,” 
aided by her master stroke, “The Americans Come,” which brought 
down the house 


Powell’s “Rhapsodie Negre” 
Wins Critics’ Approval 


“Rhapsodie Negre” was received with much more than 
ordinary approval when played by the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, on 
December 26. This is one of the latest of John Powell’s 
works, and on this occasion was given with the composer 
as the piano soloist. Very flattering reviews appeared in 
the Detroit papers on the day following the concert, ex- 
tracts from which are reprinted herewith: 

In the “Rhapsodie Negre’’ Mr. Powell accomplished what he 
set out to do. The title is no misnomer. Mr. Powell’s virtues 
as a pianist are established, and we were interested in him last 
night as the composer. He played the piano pert of his own work, 
and with Mr. Gabrilowitsch conducting it could have had no better 
premier in Detroit. The use of negro melodies served as more 
than a peg to hang the garment on. We made the acquaintance 
of a work exotic in color, imaginative, modern in orchestration 
and harmonic idioms, and underlying was the primitive spirit of 
the black race with its love of simple sung and fanatic dances. 
The rhapsody in all its variety impressed with its directness and 
the consistence of its impetus.—News-Tribune. 





Mr. Powell appeared at the piano in a composition of his own, 
“Rhapsodie Negre,” which was distinctly American, in that it takes 
for its themes several of the plaintive airs of the American negro. 
From those airs Mr, Powell has built up a composition of unusual 
beauty and strength, and in which he readily demonstrated that 
he is rightfully entitled to the position of eminence he has attained 
among musicians.—Detroit Times. 





_The rhapsody and its rendition were quite worthy of the recog- 

nition received. Mr. Powell’s composition is virile and full of ideas 
worked out in striking ways; it is compact, musically coherent and 
cleverly and resourcefully scored, and may be considered a thor- 
oughly successful presentation in swift moving kaleidoscopic form 
of the emotions, passions and impulse of the primitive negro.— 
Free Press. 





Borrowing for the moment from the vernacular, let it be said 
that John Powell’s “Rhapsodie Negre” provided the “punch” for 
the all American program offered by Ossip Gabrilowitsch and the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra in the Arcadia, Thursday evening.— 
Detroit Journal 


Grace Freeman “a Gifted Ensemble Player” 


The following press comments refer to a few of the 
public appearances made by Grace Freeman, violinist: 

Grace Freeman p'ayed Wieniawski’s romanza in a truly ro- 
mantic style. She is intensely emotional and has a happy gift of 
extracting every particle of sentiment from the composition, and 
demonstrates with every stroke of the bow that the spark of true 
art is embodied in her heart—San Francisco Musical Review. 


In the canzonetta from Tschaikowsky’s violin cencerto she mani- 
fested the utmost abandon to the spell which the art of the gifted 
Russian laid upon her. In the passages where mental stress was 
evident, Miss Freeman not only threw herself into the work, but 
brought her audience under the same witchery which the blending 
of tone produced in her.—San Jose Mercury. 





In Bach’s prelude and fugue Miss Freeman proved that her 
technical skill is sufficiently pronounced to meet the most intricate 
demands in double stepping, harmonics, octaves and other ob- 
stacles.—-San Francisco Chronicle. 





The quartet won much well deserved praise for their interpreta- 
tion and execution of the difficult Dvorak American quartet, op. 
96. Miss Freeman certainly possesses the gift of an ensemble player, 
and her spirit as leader continually dominates the four and holds 
them so that their tones blend as one.—San Rafael Independent. 


Press Encomiums of the Curtiss Debut 


Caroline Stratton Curtiss, a young American singer, 
recently made a successful debut as a concert artist in her 
home city, Jamestown, N. Y. Miss Curtiss is also well 
known in Buffalo, and the press of that city and James- 
town had the following to say in reviewing the concert 
in question: 

Miss Curtiss’ voice has been well schooled and correctly placed 
and she uses it with good judgment. Massenet’s aria, “I! est 
Doux, Il est Bon,” proved the greatest artistic success of the even- 
ing.—Jamestown Journal. 





Miss Curtiss has a charming personality and a voice of lovely 
lyric quality and her program was one of artistic nature. In songs 
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by Horseman, La Forge, Debussy, Tschaikowsky, Rummel, Spross 
and others of the modern school she woa admiration for her de- 
lightful musicianship.—Buffalo Express. 





Miss Curtiss has enjoyed extensive vocal culture, and her per- 
sonal beauty and charm enhance her attractions as a singer. . . - 
She reached the climax of sentiment and seouty of interpretatior 
2 “The t Hour,” a lyric of surpassing loveliness.—Buffalo 
courier. 


Extraordinary Praise for Levitzki 


The career of Mischa Levitzki has been unique in the 
annals of music. Two years ago he was unknown in the 
concert field. His first appearance was quite unheralded 
and made solely with faith in his merit as an artist. From 
the outset he has justified the confidence in his remarkable 
talent. The success of Levitzki has increased with every 
appearance and he has taken his place in the front rank of 
living pianists despite his youth. Levitzki has just com- 
pleted a tour with the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
and his playing of the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto in 
Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, Rochester and Co- 
lumbus was hailed as something extraordinary. “All hail 
to the new marvel!” wrote the critic of the Philadelphia 
Press. “Levitzki has no specific pianistic attribute—he ex- 
cels in everything! He plays with the temperament of a 
Latin and the discretion and finish of a cosmopolitan. The 
Saint-Saéns concerto went with the brilliance that I have 
heard but once before—when Paderewski played it.” Other 
writers were equally enthusiastic. The Washington Post 
said: 

From the first thrilling chords of the piano to the last dazzling 


flights of technic in ensemble in the, finale, the young player held 
his audience in wonder. He is without mannerism, plays with 
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rare grace of arm and finger movement and gives a tone cf scin- 
tillating color, with clear, sparkling technic and a beautiful legate. 
He created a genuine enthusiasm. 





Levitzki held his audience spellbound by the authority and, one 
might also say, grandeur of his playing, which is of a very special 
type—a phase of art that is not often heard in recent times. The 
ref minor concerto of Saint-Saéns, which 1s a curiously orchestral 
composition for all that it is so definitely pianistic, lends itself well 
to this kind of titanic interpretation. At its close the young artist 
received a perfect ovation. It has been many months since any one 
has made so deep and so immediate an impression in Baltimore.— 
Baltimore Sun. 





About once every decade a pianist of phenomeral endowment 
rises to put other claimants for pianistic honors in the background. 
Such a plaver is Mischa Levitzki. He is under the managerial wing 
of Daniel Mayer, who seems to pick genius—Paderewski, Elman and 
others coming first to this country under Mayer’s guidance. In 
the Saint-Saéns concerto Levitzki put to rout the ever expanding 
army of piano hammerers and, with a fleet finger action and natural 
muscular motions, gave the kind of piano playing that De of musi- 
cal taste appreciate. And he did it all so easily and so gracefully 
and with such beautiful tone and refinement of style that the audi- 
ence thrilled with delight. Seldom does a musician comparatively 
unknown in an evening become recognized as a truly great artist. 
For all the fine things offered by the New York Symphony Society 
the profound impression created by Levitzki was paramount and 
the work of the orchestra a secondary consideration.—Philadelphia 
Record. 

Levitzki is booked for a long tour in the middle West, 
and his next New York recital is announced for March 1. 
Early in April he starts for Australia, where he is under 
contract to play a large number of concerts. 


Niessen-Stone Charms Stamford Audience 


Mme. Niessen-Stone recently appeared at one of the 
special Sunday musical services at Stamford, Conn., and 
the following press comment appeared in the Stamford 
News: 

The special singer last evening was Mme. Matja Niessen-Stone, 
of the Metropolitan Opera, who charmed every one with her beau- 
tiful and highly cultivated mezzo-contralto voice and the whole. 
heartedness with which she interpreted several numbers. Mme. 
Stone sang four times during the evening. the selections being: 
“O Rest in the Lord,” Mendelssohn; “Geth , Turner Sal- 
ter; “Grief and Pain” (from the “Passion” music), Bach, and 
“How Long Wilt Thou Forget Me?” Oley Speaks. 





Levitzki’s Farewell Program to Be a Popular One 

Mischa Levitzki will give his farewell recital, before go- 
ing to Australia, at Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
March 1. His program will be a popular one. 
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HERTZ SYMPHONY UNAVAILABLE, 
MOVIE ENGAGES NEW ORCHESTRA 


Manager Heller, Not to Be Outwitted by Rival, In- 
augurates Sunday Morning Popular Concerts in 
Conjunction With Movies, Despite Inability 
of San Francisco Symphony to Play Until 
End of Season—Chamber Music Soci- 
ety Plays the Mihaud String 
Quartet 

San Francisco, Cal., 1919. 
The sensation of the week was the appearance of the 
Duo-Art Piano as soloist at the regular Friday afternoon 
concert of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. A 
complete report of this concert appears on another page 
of this issue, to which the reader is referred. 


The Chamber Music Society 

A concert of superior merit was given by the Chamber 
Music Society of San Francisco at the St. Francis on 
January 28 before a large and enthusiastic audience. The 
program was, in the strictest sense of the word, classical. 
The first number was Mozart’s quartet in F major for 
flute and strings. This was followed by a trio for two 
violins and viola by Dvorak, op. 74, which rivaled for 
interest the Mihaud string quartet, a novelty, with which 
the program closed. The other number was a new quin- 
tet for flute and strings by Arthur Foote, written for the 
San Francisco Chamber Music Society and played upon 
this occasion for the first time. This work consists of 
two pieces, nocturne and scherzo, of which the latter is 
much the most interesting. This scherzo is, in fact, a 
very brilliant and satisfactory composition, in a more 
modern style than its composer generally uses in his com- 
positions. It is needless to say that the society made the 
most of it; it was warmly received. 

The Dvorak trio was played by Louis Ford, Horace 
Britt and Louis Firestone, and gave Mr. Ford an oppor- 
tunity to show that he, the second violin of the quartet, 
has also the capabilities of a “leading fiddle,” as Percy 
Grainger would call it. This trio was splendidly inter- 
preted. That, however, unfortunately for the reviewer, 
is a remark that must be made anent each of the num- 
bers on this program, the whole of which was so excel- 
lently done that it leaves little for the reviewer to say 
of it. 

That Milhaud 
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is a modern goes without saying. His 
work is well known—liked by some, misunderstood or 
not understood at all by many. Personally, I find it a 
very lovely work, but that is merely a matter of personal 
taste. That it was not generally understood by the public 
on this occasion was evident from the hesitating sort of 
applause that was accorded it. But this wonderful flow 


of disonances, this absence of any fixed key, this endless 
flow of melody and counter melody, is very delightful. It 
is only where. the composer tries (on rare occasions) to 
be rhythmic that he becomes vague and uninteresting. 
In other words, when he remains on his own exalted, 
ethereal plane, above the vulgar popularity of rhythm, he 
is delightful. When he descends and attempts to speak 
more directly to the people, he courts failure. This su- 
perior detachment no doubt takes courage, but it is greatly 
worth while. 

It was evident that the players found delight in this 
composition. They played it lovingly as if it were a 
pleasurable task. The tone of the ensemble was luscious 
in the extreme and all of the nuances as truly esoteric as 
the most esthetic modern French could desire. 


Symphony Concerts in the Movies 


leader of the music at the California 
Theater, a movie house, had a plan to engage the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra (the Hertz orchestra) 
after the close of its season and give a series of popular 
concerts in conjunction with the movie shows at the Cali- 
Unfortunately for this plan, it was talked about, 


Herman Heller, 


fornia. 
and another theater “stole Mr. Heller’s thunder” and ad- 
vertised “Sunday morning symphony concerts.” Learning 


of this plan, Mr. Heller, not wishing to be outdone, decided 
not to wait for the closing of the Symphony Orchestra's 
season, but to start in his concerts immediately. This 
would have worked out to his entire satisfaction had the 
Symphony management permitted him to use the members 
of that orchestra. But that was not permitted, the mem- 
bers of the orchestra being under contract to play only 
where permitted by the Symphony management and Mr. 
Hertz. 

However, Mr. Heller has gone ahead with his plan. 
tle says himself he would rather have had the Symphony 
men, but he has good players and has assembled a large 
orchestra—about fifty—which gives concerts under his di- 
rection every Sunday morning at regular theater rates and 
including the movie show at the same price. The music 
given is not strictly symphonic, not above the heads of 
the Sunday morning crowd. The, last program was as 


follows: “Masaniello Overture,’ Auber; “Gitanilla Suite,” 
Lacome; “Orientale,” Cui; “Prelude,” Rachmaninoff ; 
“Southern Rhapsody,” Hosmer. The program is taste- 


fully arranged with short notes explanatory of the com- 
positions offered. 

Mr. Heller shows himself to be a conductor of taste 
with good control over the forces under his command, 
and one can only look upon these concerts as valuable 
educational adjuncts to any regular symphony concerts 
that may be given in the city, either by the Hertz or- 
chestra or any of the visiting organizations—the Minne- 
apolis Orchestra, the French Orchestra, Damrosch, ete. 

Undoubtedly many of the people who attend the Heller 
concerts have never heard a symphony concert before. 


They go with the cleverly advertised inducement of a 
hargain matinee. They get the regular movie show and a 
concert for the same money. They probably do not know 
whether they will like the concert or not till they get there, 
never having been to a concert before. Some of them 
probably enjoy it immediately. Some no doubt are more 
or less impatient at having to wait for the movie show 
to begin. But it cannot be doubted that they learn, grad- 
ually, to like the music for itself, The “strange instru- 
ments,” oboes, horns, bassoons, etc., must be a revelation 
to these people. Can you imagine it? Never having 
heard the sound of these instruments, as solo instruments, 
before? And those musically inclined soon learn to love 
it. This is pioneer work. Every little bit helps and |, 
for one, wish Mr. Heller every success. 


A Schubert Trio 


It is rare, indeed, unfortunately, that one has the op- 
portunity to hear the lovely trio in B flat, op. 99, of Schu- 
bert, and one of those rare occasions was at the last con- 
cert of the Pacific Musical Society where the trio was 
played by Arthur Conradi, Arthur Weiss and Mrs. Lud- 
wig Rosenstein. Conradi, the violinist, and Mrs. Rosen- 
stein, the pianist, were very satisfying in their interpreta- 
tion of the score. Unfortunately the same cannot be said 
for the cellist. However, the work was enjoyable, and 
the lovely melodies of Schubert gave one a delightful 
impression of ease and fluency, the unaffected outpouring 
of an endless fount of musical thought. The balance of 
the program was not so interesting, though Alberta Liv- 
ernash Hyde did some fine piano playing im a group of 
Chcpin, and Marie Coletti gave promise of future excel 
lence in her interpretation of a group of violin pieces by 
Pirindelli and Kreisler. 


“Boris Godunow,” 


An illustrated lecture upon the Russian opera “Boris 
Godounow” was given by Louise Van Ogle, assisted by 
Mrs. John P. Coughlan, soprano, and Marion Vecki, bari 
tone, at the last meeting of the San Francisco Musical 
Club. Mr. Vecki sang “I Have Attained to Power” and 
the death scene of Boris, his splendid baritone sounding 
out sonorously in these well rounded passionate phrases. 
Vecki is a big singer and is marching ste adily towards 
success. Mrs, Van Ogle, pianist and lecturer, is interest- 
ing and presents her subject entertainingly. 


Stella Jelica at the Fairmont 


Stella Jelica, coloratura soprano, was the soloist at the 
Fairmont Hotel lobby concert last Sunday evening, sing 
ig a program of five varied numbers and several encores 
Her voice has a lovely quality. It is smooth and rich 
in its medium and ready at the singer’s will to climb 
easily to beautiful upper tones. 

Her greatest triumph was won with her rendition of 
“La Partida” (the Farewell), a tender parting song by 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Alvarez. No better song could have been chosen to show 
the flexibility of Mme. Felica’s voice than the “Villanelle” 
of Dell’ Acqua. ‘The Little Silver Ring,” by Chaminade; 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Chanson Indoue”; and “The Bag of 
Whistles,” by Bainbridge Crist, were some of her other 


nurubers, 
A New Violin Sonata 


I had the opportunity of a private hearing of the Harold 
Webster sonata for violin and piano, which won the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs prize last year. It was 
played for my benefit by Sigmund Beel and George Mc- 
Manus, who are to give it in their series of chamber music 
concerts if ever this influenza epidemic abates and gives 
them a chance. 

This sonata is a remarkable work. It is full of surprises 
in the way of harmony and melody and constantly interest- 
ing. One of the movements was repeated at my request 
and proved more interesting at the second hearing than at 
the first. The composer has a marked individuality, by 
which I do not at all mean that he is original in the sense 
of being bizarre, but only that he has his own way of saying 
things. His harmony is neither French nor German, 
though modern, in fact ultramodern in spots, and he never 
lapses into a trite style even for a moment. He has evi- 
dently found his own natural idiom and sticks to it. He 
is utterly uncompromising. 

I may say here that | have met Mr. Webster (who 
hails from Toledo, Ohio), and have found him just as 
uncompromising as his work. He will not go out of his 
way to be polite to those who might, conceivably, help him 
to introduce his works. He is no toady, to his honor be 
it said, It is, however, regrettable that he will not push his 
own works. He is capable of adding something to the 
literature of our struggling American school, yet he is 
unwilling to help the propaganda along in the smallest 
way by pushing his own works. Let him ponder upon this. 
If all American composers adopted the same attitude we 
would never have an American school. 

Notes 


Hermann Genss presented two pupils, Rose Piazzoni, 
soprano, and Mrs. W. B. Walton, pianist, in a concert on 
January 29, which served chiefly to illustrate the tragedy 
of some really excellent teachers who are condemned to 
work with small talents of second rate voices. Here was 
a wealth of superior musical knowledge and excellent 
teaching thrown away. One could not but admire the 
teacher in obtaining the results he did obtain in this 
unpromising soil. 

Last Sunday a popular concert was given by the Hertz 
Orchestra of which the program was Webers “Oberon” 
overture, Saint-Saéns’ “Danse Macabre,” Massenet’s “Nea- 
politan Scenes,” Coleridge-Taylor’s “Bamboula,” Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Andante Cantabile” from the quartet, “Ball 
Scene,” Helmsberger, and Spanish caprice, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff. 

Marie Partridge Price, soprano, who is worthy of more 
than local fame, has been singing during the past week 
at the Tivoli Opera House, the famous old Tivoli, now a 
picture house. The management offers the best in music. 
Uda Waldrop is the regular organist. Jerome Uhl was 
the soloist last week. There is a good orchestra. Mrs. 
Price sang as her principal number “Un bel di,” from 
“Madame Butterfly,” the great sweetness of her voice win- 
ning instant success, a success enhanced by the excellenc: 
of her diction and enunciation and her sterling musician- 
ship. She was forced to sing several encores at every 
p-rformance. 

Another picture house which furnishes its patrons with 
good music is the Imperial. This house has in the past had 
Alexander Bevani to conduct its community singing, men- 
tion of which has been frequently made in these columns. 
Its latest offering is Guyla Ormay, pianist, who, during 
the past week has been heard as soloist at every perform- 
ance playing his own excellent “American Rhapsody,” a 
brilliant virtuoso piece full of melodic and harmonic color 
and difficulties of execution galore. Mr. Ormay is a fine 
artist and his success with the public was it 


MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK 
PACKS SEATTLE AUDITORIUM 
‘TWICE IN THREE DAYS 


Great Diva Breaks City’s Record—Her Fifth Appear- 
ance Here Under Same Management—Amphion 
Society Concert 
It is no unusual thing for a single artist in Europe, or 
in our own larger and older cities of America, to give two 
separate and successful concerts only two days apart, but it 
is rare indeed, and in fact for Seattle (so young a city), 
something entirely new. Mme. Schumann-Heink dd 
achieved such a triumph in this far western city and car- 
ried away with her the enthusiasm and esteem of not only 
the usual music lovers but also the public at large. On 
Wednesday, January 22, J. W. Sayre presented her to a 
completely sold out house, including stage chairs, with 
thousands being turned away. Mr. Sayre completed suc- 
cessful negotiations at once for another concert, which was 
in every respect equal to the first. The prima donna was 
capably assisted by Charles Carver, bass, and Frank La 
Forge, pianist and accompanist. This is the fifth time Mr. 

Sayre has brought Mme. Schumann-Heink to this city. 
Amphion Society Concert 
The large auditorium of Plymouth Church was filled 
to its capacity recently when the Amphion Society, of Seat- 
tle, gave the first concert of its ninth season. Little local 
advertising is needed for this society to draw a crowd, and 
under the capable musical direction of Claude Madden a 
success is always assured. “America Triumphant,” by 
Clifford Demarest; “Rolling Down to Rio,” poem by Kip- 
ling, set to music by Edward German, and “The Army of 
the West,” written and dedicated to the Amphion Society 
by Claude Madden. were well received. 
The place of Fanny Bailey Scott, absent because of 
illness, was .filled by Mary Humphrey-King, mezzo- 
soprano, a recent newcomer from the middle East. 
Cordelia Lee in Seattle 


For the past few weeks Cordelia Lee, violinist, has been 
a visitor in Seattle. E, E. F. 
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M. T. A. OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
HOLDS BANQUET IN LOS ANGELES 


L. E. Behymer Makes Strong Appeal for Municipal 
Auditorium—Winners of Young Artists’ 
Contest Announced—Notes 

Los Angeles Cal., January 29, 1919. 

At charmingly arranged tables, with the lights of the 
city glittering through the great windows of the ban- 
quet room, with wit and clever speeches flashing around 
the festive board, the new officers of the Music Teach- 
ers Association of Southern California were introduced 
to their new duties on Monday night. 

Mrs. Norton Jamieson, the president, is an able 
speaker, and she was ably assisted by the vice-presi- 
dent, W. F. Skeele, who was toastmaster. Under a 
most dignified and scholarly demeanor, Mr. Skeele con- 
ceals a lively sense of humor which was much in evi- 
dence at this time. In presenting Dr. Pardee, who 
spoke very eloquently of Persian music, his clever in- 
troduction brought a return in kind, proving that the 
Persian gentleman has wit as well as poetry and music 
in his makeup. A quartet sang extracts from the “Per- 
sian Garden” .wery delightfully at the close of Dr. Par- 
dee’s talk. The singers were Mrs. Alexander MacDon- 
ald, Kate Ebbert, G. Haydn, James and Harry S. 
Williams, with Mrs. Henmiore Robinson accompany- 
ing. There was so much hilarity occasioned by the 
toasts and responses that it needed two rather serious 
talks to restore the equilibrium, and Jennie Winston 
gave a short discourse on “The New Attitude Toward 
Music Since the War,” which was followed by a strong 
appeal from L. E. Behymer for a new municipal audi- 
torium. 


Winners of N. F. of M. C.’s Young Artists’ Contest 


Word has just been received from the national chair- 
man of the Young Artists’ Contest of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs announcing the winners of 
the contest held in Los Angeles January to. Ruth 
Hutchinson, soprano, pupil of Emma Porter Mackin- 
son, and Elsa Seidel, pianist, pupil of Edith Lilian Clark, 
all of Los Angeles. These young artists must next 
compete in the district contest of the Pacific States, 
where the winners will be selected to go East for the 
national contest to be held next June at Peterboro, 
N. H. 

Margaret Goetz has been doing a rather unique thing 
in her morning concerts. Beginning with repertory re- 
citals for the purpose of familiarizing pupils and the 
public with the programs of coming artists, these re- 
citals have covered a great deal of ground. Folksongs 
of many nations, art songs, opera study and finally 
American songs. Twenty-eight American composers 
have been represented and the season is only half over. 
The best artists of the city have given their services 
for these very interesting and instructive mornings. 

Notes 

On the evening of January 25, Jaroslaw De Zielinska 
gave “The Hour of Music” at his studio. His program 
included numbers by Cleve, Bortkiewicz and Gliére, 
and concluded with five of his own compositions. 

A very young but talented composer, Elinor Warren, 
gave a program of her own compositions at the Alexan- 
dria last week. Miss Warren studied the piano with 
Katherine Cooke since her little girlhood days, and she 
is now a pupil of Gertrude Ross in harmony. At the 
Wa-Wan Club on Wednesday some of Gertrude Ross’ 
songs were sung by Miss Howell, who is a pupil of 
Grace W. Maber. J. W. 


SPOKANE JOTTINGS 
OF MUSICAL INTEREST 


Spokane, Wash., January 29, 1919. 

Carl Teichert presented Myrtle Wimpey Ely in a piano 
recital at Sherman, Clay’s Music Hall, on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 21. This recital should have taken place last Octo- 
ber, but was postponed on account of the influenza quar- 
antine. Mrs. Ely has studied piano for a number of years 
with Mr. Teichert, and lately presented her own large class 
of pupils in a successful recital. 

The Matinee Musical Club met at the club cottage on 
Thursday. A luncheon was served, followed by a busi- 
ness meeting. An interesting program is promised for 
the new year, and many splendid new voices have joined 
the club chorus. Evelyn Kellogg will continue to direct. 
New officers elected were: Mrs, Louis E. Des Voignes, 
president; Mrs. Edward Feninger, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. A. F. Watson, recording secretary, and Mrs. 
McLean, financial secretary. 

The Friday Musicale Club met January 24 with Mrs. E. 
H. Hughes. The first part of the afternoon was devoted 
to a business mecting, Mrs. C. A. Bartleson being re-elect- 
ed president, and Mrs. George Greenwood, secretary. 
After the business meeting a short musical program was 
given. Marie Oudin sang a group of songs, accompanied 
by Mrs. Hughes. Winona Veasey and Mrs. Hughes played 
two duets, and Mrs. H. A. Bosworth sang two songs. 

The Jewish Council of Women, Mrs. Binswanger, presi- 
dent, announces a resumption of activities. Because of 
numbering several hundred members, the council has come 
under the rules governing large assemblages and has not 
been permitted to meet since October. On Monday after- 
noon, Clara Phillips Cathey Burt will be the soloist, pre- 
senting some selections from the opera “Madame Butter- 
fly” and other operas. 

The two large organs at the big picture theaters, the Clem- 
mer and the Liberty, are both presided over by artists who 
are presenting high class music which is greatly appre- 
ciated by the public. The organist at the Clemmer is 
Harry Girard and the destinies of the Liberty are presided 
over by A. D. Scammell. Conceding to the martial spirit 
now afloat, Mr. Girard has been singing a number of war 
songs, 

Clara Phillips Cathey Burt, formerly of Chicago and 
Memphis, gave a-musical program last night to a number 
of friends at her residence on Nora avenue. Included on 
the program were selections from “Ernani” and “Madame 
Butterfly,” and some of Mrs. Burt’s own compositions. 
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GREENLEAF PLAYERS GIVE A 
HOME PROGRAM IN BERKELEY 


Oakland, Cal., January 24, 1919. 

The fourth season of the Artists’ Concerts opened 
auspiciously January 17, at the Municipal Opera House, 
Oakland, with a combination program by Lucy Gates, 
coloratura soprano, and the Trio de Lutece. Notwith- 
standing the -fact that the “flu” was still very prevalent 
in the community, these artists succeeded in attracting 
a comfortably full house, and the program they ren- 
dered was at once so charming and distinctive that an 
encore was demanded after each group. Miss Gates’ 
rendering of the “Bell Song” of Delibes’ “Lakmé,” ac- 
companied by the trio, was especially delightful, and 
the applause was so insistent that the singer was forced 
to give an encore. She also sang a group of shorter 
numbers, among them being Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “The 
Rose Has Charmed the Nightingale,” the flute accom- 
paniment being wonderfully beautiful and effective “off 
stage” in the hands of George Barrere. “Pieces de 
Concert,” Jean Phillipe Rameau; “Danses pour la 
Duchesse de Milan,’ Reynaldo Hahn, and “Petite 
Suite,” Claude Debussy, were the numbers chosen and 
delightfully rendered by the chamber music organiza- 
tion, 





Greenleaf Theater Players 


The Greenleaf Theater Players gave a program at 
Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, January 17, including a 
brilliantly costumed processional play in verse, “The 
Grass Blade,” a Chinese fable written by Maxwell Arm- 
field; a moonlight fantasy, “Pierrot’s Welcome,” by 
Constance Smedley, and finally gesture songs and 
poems illustrative of “America from Coast to Coast,” 
from the works of Charles Wakefield Cadman, Arthur 
Chapman, Herbert Knibb and others. A New York 
folksong by Constance Smedley was a feature of the 
program, and the Japanese art songs by Gertrude Ross, 
motion poems by Charles Keeler, and “The Open 
Road,” words by Corinne Dodge, added variety and 
charm to a lengthy program. 


Mrs. Lhevinne at First Presbyterian Church 

By way of compliment to Clarence Eddy, organist of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Oakland, Mrs. Estelle 
Lhevinne, violinist, played Godard’s “Adagio Pathe- 
tique” during the service, January 19, and also assisted 
Mr. Eddy during his recital after the service, one of 
the numbers being a violin solo, “My Song,” by Mischa 
Lhevinne. Mrs. Lhevinne is resting here after a long 
and strenuous concert tour with her gifted husband. 


Notes 

Classes in community singing conducting are being 
given free this week at the Y. M. C. A., Oakland, by 
Frank Carroll Giffen. The arrangement has been ef- 
fected by the National War Work Council of the Y. M. 
C. A., the object being to train and develop prospective 
song leaders. An enthusiastic class is taking advan- 
tage of the tuition. Mr. Giffen will shortly take up his 
work as vocal teacher again in San Francisco. 

Mrs. Alma Schmidt-Kennedy invited a group of friends 
to attend a studio musicale at Berkeley, January 18, by 
Carrie Jones, pianist. Miss Jones’ playing was delightful 
and showed that she has undoubted pianistic and interpre- 
tative ability. é 

Last Friday evening, at the studio of Mrs. Josephine 
Crew Aylwin, an interesting and well rendered program 
was given by Vivian Edwards and Muriel Knowles, 
pianists, and Mrs. William Poyner, violinist. 

At the Twentieth Century Club in Berkeley, piano 
pupils of Mrs. H. I. Krick gave a pleasing demonstra- 
tion of their abilities at a recital January 18. Nearly 
two score pupils appeared and several four hand num- 
bers were played by Mrs. Krick with pupils. Mrs. 
Revelle Jones contributed both piano and vocal num- 
bers, ay Ss 


PORTLAND SYMPHONY FINALLY 
BEGINS ITS SERIES OF CONCERTS 


Portland, Ore., January 30, 1919. 

With Mme. J. McDonald Fahey, soprano, as soloist, the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra opened its eighth season 
on Wednesday evening, January 29, when the organization 
gave a program that was well presented and which met 
with emphatic approval. Carl Denton, who conducted with 
skill, led his fifty-seven men in Mozart’s symphony in C 
major (“The Jupiter”), Bizet’s “Patrie’ overture and 
Massenet’s “Scenes Pittoresques.” Following a beautiful 
interpretation of the aria from Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” Mme. 
Fahey sang three extra numbers. Nature has provided her 
with an excellent voice. Henry L. Bettman led the first 
violins. The concert took place in the Heilig Theater and 
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the audience was made up of 2,400 music lovers. The 
orchestra is giving a series of six concerts and the next 
will take place February 26. 

Notes 


Emil Enna, president of the Musicians’ Club, has ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate compositions by Oregon 
composers, and to make arrangements for the presentation 
of meritorious works. The committee is composed of 
Daniel H. Wilson, Alexander Hull, Frederick W. Good- 
rich, John Claire Monteith, Charles Swenson, Franck 
Eichenlaub, Henry B. Murtagh, Otto Wedemeyer, F. A. 
Seiberling, Harold Hurlbut and Paul Petri. 

The San Carlo Grand Opera Company is booked for 
eight performances, beginning February 3. There is a big 
rush at the box office. Joyful news. J. RO. 


CAMP LEWIS WELCOMES MEN BACK 


Ladies’ Musical Club Chorus Draws Largest Audience 
of Season—A Robert Burns Celebration 
Camp Lewis, Cal., January 31, 1919. 

An event of the winter was the artistic concert given 
on Wednesday evening, January 20, by the Ladies’ Musi- 
cal Club Chorus, to which longed-for admission was pos- 
sible to the proletariat by cards of invitation only. To 
this musical feast were bidden, through communication 
with headquarters officials, the returned artillerymen. 
Needless to say the largest audience of the season greeted 
the club’s chorus and soloists. The varied program, given 
under the able direction of Frederick W. Wallis, proved 
beyond a doubt that the chorus is doing better work this 
season than ever. An opening patriotic number, followed 
by ballads, demonstrated the ability of both ensemble and 
soloists. Frederic Taggart, concert baritone, of Van- 
couver, B. C., was warmly received by the large assemblage, 
his splendid interpretations proving him an artist of high 
attainments. The choral parts in fine offerings given later 
were interspersed with solos by Mrs. Roy Holland and 
Ethel Palmatary, dramatic sopranos, “The Americans 
Come!” by Fay Foster, was the closing choral, sung in a 
stirring manner in honor of the soldiers present, with solos 
by Mr. Taggart. Mrs. Roy Pinkerton added to the charm 
of the program with her artistic accompaniments. 

On January 24, 1,200 men of the g1st Division—the 346th 
Infantry—were welcomed back by Tacomans and their 
fellow soldiers of Camp Lewis. The First Infantry Band, 
in brilliant uniform, swung into line ahead of them, and 
with the soldiers who had remained at home, on either side 
as escort four abreast, the march from the entrance into 
Camp Lewis began. The great gates were closed by sen- 
try, and Tacomans took up their plans for entertainment 
on a scale that was all inclusive. Among musical treats 
the series arranged by local artists for weekly evenings 
and Sunday afternoons at the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club- 
house were co-ordinate with functions throughout the city, 
at which vocal and instrumental programs formed the at- 
traction, and never had Tacoma musicians found them- 
selves in such general demand. 

High School Music 


At the Stadium High School, on January 16, pupils from 
the music department, under the supervision of W. G. 
Alexander Ball, pleased an audience that filled the concert 
hall, with a special program greeting the annual assembly 
of the Parent Teachers’ Association. A girls’ trio and 
quartet assisting were composed of Hazel Hayden, Mary 
Skewis, Laura McFadden, Elizabeth Reed and Helen Rob- 
inson. The High School orchestra of sixty pieces was also 
an admirable feature. 

A Burns Celebration 

The capacity of the Elks’ Temple auditorium was taxed 
with the gathering that enjoyed a delightful concert given 
on January 25, in celebration of the 160th anniversary of 
“Scotland’s immortal bard.” The program was under the 
auspices of the Caledonians, St. Andrew's Society, and 
Clan Gordon 188, Order of Scottish Clans. An opening 
addre&s by James N. Neil, the Caledonian president, was 
followed by Scotch songs presented by the famous Camp 
Lewis quartet, which will soon return to the Ellison-White 
circuit. Tacoma soloists were Mae McCormick, Ethel 
Palmatarv and Mrs. McClellan-Bado, with William R. 
Flaskett as accompanist. 





Notes 


The I. O. C. Club, of which Mrs. M. Land is president, 
entertained with a musical program that was largely at- 
tended at the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ clubhouse on January 
24. Zoé Pearl Park, director of music at the First Con- 
gregational Church, was leading soloist. 

On January 26, a dedicatory musicale arranged by the 
fourth degree assembly at the new Knights of Columbus 
clubhouse was one of the most formal events of the season. 
Well known Tacoma soloists were assisted by the Copper 
City Quartet, of Camp Lewis, with Earl Williams _and 
Chaplain J. Haupt as soloists. K. M 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Selwyn Theatre 


“THE THEATRE DE LUXE" 





WEST 
42nd St. 





New York’s Newest Auditorium, Featuring 
Morning, Afternoon and Sunday Concerts and 
Recitals. 


VERA BARSTOW 


will give her first New York 


RECITAL 


since her return from France 


At AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
On Friday Evening, February 28, at 8:15 o’clock 
The programme ineludes: Sonata, No. 5, by J. C. De 
Mondonville; Concerte, E flat major, Mozart; and pieces 
by Wieniawski, Debussy, Cecil Burleigh, Percy Grainger 
and Leo Ornstein. 


Management, M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Av., N.Y. City 


























| Recital of Compositions by 


Axel Raoul Wachtmeister 


The Swedish Composer 
Aeolian Hall, March 8th, 8:15 p. m. 
SOLOISTS 
GRETCHEN MORRIS, 


SAMUEL LJUNGKVIST, 
Soprano Tenor 
ROBERT MAITLAND, HELEN DESMOND, 
asso Pianist 


ILYA BRONSON, 
Cellist 
Ladies’ Chorus and Songs with Orchestra 
Stieff Pianos Used 
Management: St, Erik, Society for Advancement of Swedish Music 
































SACRAMENTO SATURDAY 
CLUB OPENS ITS SEASON 


Sacramento, Cai., January 25, 
After many vexing delays, due to the influenza epidemic, 
the Sacramento Saturday Club staged its first affair of 
the season at the Clunie Theater on Saturday afternoon, 
January 11. The program was a varied one, including 
Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue,” a group of songs by 
Marion Vecki, as well as numbers by Mrs. James Pressley 
and Robert Battison. The dancing of a group of young 
Sacramento girls who took part in Debussy’s opera was 
also a feature of the afternoon’s entertainment. The 
opera not only gave Mrs. Pressley an opportunity to do some 
excellent vocal work but also a chance to show her ability 
as an actress, and this part of her work was especially en- 
joyable. Mr. Battison was obviously suffering from a cold, 
which undoubtedly kept him from doing his best work. 
Mr. Vecki, the baritone of the afternoon, gave the audi- 
ence some particularly delightful moments, singing a group 
of songs as well as taking the part of Simeon in Debussy’s 
short opera. His rendition of Felix Fourdrain’s “Algier le 
soir,” one of his first numbers on the program, gave the 
audience an inkling of what they might expect, and as the 
singer warmed up to his work his voice became more flexi- 
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ble and mere pleasing with each succeeding number. His 
work reached its climax in Hadley’s “Sedek Hetep,” and 
he aroused the audience to real enthusiasm. Sacramento 


lovers of song will look forward to hearing Mr. Vecki an- 
other time. J. P. M. 


HONOLULU PHILHARMONIC PLEASES 

The Honolulu correspondent of the Musicat Courter, 
lola B. Ingalls, sends word that the sixth and seventh 
concerts of the Philharmonic Society were given on De 
cember 27 and January 10, with the usual capacity houses 
and unabated enthusiasm, and encloses programs, which 
were: Trio, Mendelssohn; quartet. Beethoven; viola solo, 
Rebecca Clarke; “Christmas Bells,” Miersch: “From For 
eign Parts,” Moszkowski, arranged for quintet by May 
Mukle, cellist of the organization. Second program: Trio 
Arensky ; quartet. Haydn; duet for two pianos. Schumann: 
auartet, Brahms. The correspondent adds that the society 
played for the soldiers at Fort Kamehameha on January 
17 and for the Missions during the holidays. 








OPPORTUNITIES 





March. This will be a permanent en- 
gagement, including an Australian tour, 


FOR SALE—Genuine Jacobus Stainere TEACHER WANTED—Leading conser- care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 
Violin. Beautifully made, possessing vatory seeks permanent connection with City. 
tone of rare loveliness, ample volume man for Artist Piano department: also WaNTED—A first class violinist and 


and remarkable far carrying powers. 
The brilliancy of its tone makes it most 
effective for concert playing. Also 
Tcurte bow. Address “L. S. D.,” care 
a Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 





WANTED: First class conductor by big 
ballet attraction appearing in vaudeville. 
Applicant must be able to play the piano. 
Books laid in advance. Apply “D. R.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. 





CONTRALTO WANTED—A quartet is 
desircus of obtaining a first class con- 
talto of good appearance; youthfu' 
singer desired. Address “B. B.,” care 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 


New York. 





man for intermediate and advanced Vio- 
lin department beginning next Septem- 
ber. Both must be men of engaging per- 
sonality and broad training. Basis of 
compensation, guarantee and commission 
with terms to fit the man. This is a big 
opening for a big man. All correspond- 
ence treatcd in the strictest confidence. 
Apply for full particulars to “K. C. M..” 





teacher of violin playing, for large inland 
conservatory for season 1019-20. Ad- 
dress testimonials to “N. C. R..” care 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 





ACCOMPANIST WANTED for artist 


specially engaged for six months Chau- 
tauqua tour of Pacific Coast beginning 


for the right person. Young man pre 
ferred Address “F. F..” Musica 
Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 





WANTED--An 


: important conservatory 
seeks a first class professor of piano 
playing. Outstanding ability as a per- 
fcrmer necessary. Address recommen- 
datiens to “P. M. S§.,” care Musicatr 
Courtrr, 437 Fifth avenue, New York 











A PROMINENT NEW YORK VOCAL TEACHER offers a rare opportunity for one or two young singers 
with voices of exceptional quality to study under her in preparation for either opera, concert or 
oratorio. A splendid chance for a talented singer, who meets all the requirements but who is handi- 
capped financially, to receive the best instruction possible in New York. 


Address: “P. V. T.,” 


Care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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TO INQUIRERS 


[The Musical Courier Information Bureau is 
on in its second year of usefulness, its co 
service rm; justified by the many letters of inquiry 
received and answered. That the bureau has of 
assistance is evidenced by the letters of thanks and ap- 
preciation received, The service of the bureau is free 
to our readers, and we request any one wishing infor- 
mation upon musical questions to write to us. Many 
letters are answered by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the Information 
Bureau, with the names of the inquirers omitted. In- 
quiries will be answered as soon as ible, but there 
is sometimes unavoidable delay in order to look up data 
and verify facts.—Editor’s Note.] 


Study Without Piano 


at] 


“I have started to take up vocal lessons with a well known 
Italian teacher in New York. I haven't any piano at home, 
because my parents do not want me to take up singing. They 
wish me to study pharmacy. The teacher has told me that 
the piano is not necessary for a student that is studying singing, 
as there is nothing to study at home. Is that true?” 

Your teacher probably knows whether you require a piano at 
home to help you in study or not. Naturally, unless you know 


how to play the piano you could not use it as an accompaniment 
Perhaps your teacher is giving you daily lessons and prefers that 
you do all your practicing at the studio. It is always best to 
follow the advice of a teacher, If you have sufficient faith in 
your teacher to take lessons, you should have enough belief in the 
advice given you to follow it. What might be true in one case 
would not always be true in every case. If you are faithful to the 
instructions of your teacher, you will cadeukentiy progress rapidly 
without annoying your parents 


Liszt’s “Dance of Death” 


publishing comgeny 


“Could you please tell me what music 
; I have tried all 


publishes ‘Dance of Death,’ by Franz Liszt 
over, but can't get it.” 

7 East Thirty-fourth street, 
York, or 
what you 
eymphonic 


Inquire at Charles H. Ditson & Co., 
New York; G. Schirmer, 3 East Forty-third street, New 
the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. Perhaps 
is Liszt's piano arrangement of the Saint-Saens 
“Danse Macabre” (“Dance of Death”). 


About Linn-Seiler 


Will you advise me what musical selections have been written 
by Mr. Linn-Seiler, composer? Have there ever appeared in 
your magazine any articles on his work?” 

Mr. Linn-Seiler has written a large number of songs. They are 
scattered about among different publishers, but you will find most 
of them in catalogues of M. Witmark & Sons, 144 West Thirty- 
seventh street; Boosey & Co., 9 East Seventeenth street, and 
Chappell & Co., 41 East Thirty-fourth street, New York. We have 
never published any special article on Mr. Linn-Seiler and _ his 
compositions, but his songs are reviewed from time to time, as 
they appear, in our “Review of New Music” column, 


The Studio Club 


“About three months ago I came to New York City to take 
vocal lessons, as my hume town cannot boast of a single good 
teacher of singing I have found a very good teacher, with 
whom I started to take Jessons immed.ately upon my arrival here. 
Now, I am a working girl and have to make many little sacn- 
fices to be able to pay for two lessons a week. My teacher is 
very kind to me and allows me to use his studio to practice 
in, but I feel I am imposing on him, and as 1 have no piano 
where I now am, I come to the Musica Courter for advice 
about renting one—that is, a studio—a few times a week, It 
must be very reasonable, as I cannot pay much. Perhaps you 
may know of some club or some person who does not use 
their stvdio all the time. I would not want it more than four 
times a week and that only an hour or an hour and a half 
each time. Would wohie a studio nearby.” ° 
There is at 35 East Sixty-second street, the Studio Club of New 

York City, which is near the address which you give in your 
letter, This club is devoted to the interests of students in New 
York City, and through that club you can probably obtain infor- 
mation in regard to a piano. Possibly they have pianos in the club 


poem, 


that would be available for you. There is another club, but it is 
over on the West Side, and the above mentioned club no doubt 
would be better for you 


Michigan Composers 


“Will you please tell me if there are any composers of worth 
whom the State of Michigan may claim? We are to have Mich- 
igan Day at our club and ovr president asks for ‘Music by 
Michigan composers, either vocal or instrumental.’ ” 

There are quite a number of Michigan composers scattered through 
the State, as you will see by the following list. Possibly not all 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past year, will continue to furnish information on all 
subjects of interest to our readers, free of charge. 





_ With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica Courtsr 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 


_ The Musicat Courter will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 


All communications shoul! be addressed 


Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Music on My Shelves 


I have just been reading through Leo Ornstein’s 
sonata for violoncello and piano, op. 52 (please do not 
ask me what key it is in), and I do not know when | 
have had such a good time, although I am still a little 
breathless from my close encounter with the strong, 
fiery spirit of this listless-looking youth. I must con- 
fess, however, that I enjoyed it thoroughly. Those who 
care only for “music, that gentlier on the spirit lies, 
than tired eyelids upon tired eyes” had better read no 
further, for this op, 52 of Ornstein’s is full of those 
stormy passages and terrifying cacophonies which have 
so vexed the pious, mid-Victorian souls of his enemies. 
The work comes to us fresh and glowing, struck from 
the imagination at white heat, and there is not a dull 
moment in it. The first movement begins with a tem- 
pestuous aliegro that soon subsides into an andante 
cantabile of a sombre, passionate beauty and ardent 
romanticism worthy of a Rachmaninoff; this gradually 
increases in movement and intensity as it returns to 
the opening theme, which again gives way to the 
andante, in strict sonata form. The second movement, 
an andante sostenuto, is most interesting and all Orn- 
stein; the third, a scherzo, is very beautiful indeed and 
is a curious mixture of Debussy and Rachmaninoff, as 
well as Ornstein, except for the andante misterioso, for 
which the composer should have full credit. The last 
moveinent is quite worthy of its predecessors, with its 
remarkable combination of color and nuance, its tre- 
mendous climax at the close, in which all the passion 
that has seethed and raged through the whole four 
movements seems to have concentrated, and having 
spent its force, suddenly dies down, and with a few, 
faint chords, vanishes into the silences, questioning and 
unsatisfied. It is, in truth, superb music, written in 
flame and dedicated to that youthful Apollo of the 
cello, Hans Kindler, an artist fully capable of revealing 
its extraordinary beauty. Its difficulty, of course, will 
always confine its performance to those ot great techni- 
cal proficiency; but it may comfort many cellists to 
know that the tenor clef has been entirely omitted. 
And what an opportunity to show off tone and tempera- 
ment! HENRIETTA STRAUS. 


of them are known outside the State or the cities where the 
reside, but your best plan would be to obtain compositions of all 
and study their music for yourself. This is the list: Wilfred Wil- 
son, Ann Arbor; John Benjamin Archer, John Baptiste Martin, 
Battle Creek; Bert Summers, Berrien Springs; Adelia Arens-Roger, 
Katherin Burrowes, Karl Howard Keim, Benditson Netzorg, Edward 


Ignatius ©’Connor, Abram Ray ler, Detroit; Nannie Louise 
Wright, Farwell; William Richard Waghorne, Flint; Walter Earle 
Hartley, Grand Rapids; James Hotchkiss Rogers, Hessel; Charles 


M. Harris, Port Huron; John Thomas Wolcott, 
all the States can show so long a list. 


George Hamlin’s Teacher 


“Will you please tell me something about George Hamlin 
the Chicago tenor, principally whom he studied with? Did 
he at any time study with Professor McClane, of Chicago, 
who claims that he ‘finished’ him? I am curious to know.” 
The best way te answer the above question seemed to be to ask 

Mr. Hamlin himself, and in reply he said that he never had studied 
with Professor McClane. When asked who hig teachers had been, 
he answered that he was his one, 
judging from the results. You now 
teaching in New York City. 


The Year Book 


“We are preparing for our Music Club our year hook for glie 
coming year, and will appreciate any suggestions you may offer 
as to a course of study, novelties, open programs, etc. We 
enjoy your magazine and count it as authority for all our dis- 
cussions. We consider the study of American composers, his- 
tory, artists, etc., but fear that in the study of the new operas 
it will not be possiblé to obtain arias, duets, etc., in sheet 
form, and it is impossible for the members to buy the scores, 
Kindly tell me where I can buy a copy of Marchesi’s ‘First 
Ten Lessons in Voice’?” 

At the present time it would scem that one of the most important 
studies to be taken up by your club is that of American music. 
The history of it must be of great interest, as the wri‘er has found 
in looking up various items in connection with the beginnings of 
musical societies, ete. In taking up any subject you would find 
that it would be more or less of an expense with the purchase of 
music. It does not seem necessary that each member should pur- 
chase the score of an opera. If one or two scores were obtained, 
would it not be possible for parts to be ccpied out? It may also 
be that the publishers of the opera would make a reduction in price 
for the number necessary for a club to purchase, It may he also 
that you would find the prices of music less at the Bi me 
of next season. Incidentally, practically all important operatic arias 
are to be bad in sheet music form. 

You probably have noticed that many of the leading artists have 
numbers by American composers on their programs, and in fact 
some of the programs are entirely composed of American com- 
positions. The importance of American music grows every day. 
The study of the older compositions is, one might almost say, hack- 
neyed, while American works have been less exploited. There has 
recently been published, if memory serves, by the Oliver Ditson 
Company, of Boston, a book about early American music; from the 
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Some Poetry on My Shelves 


There is a great deal of poetry on my shelves, and 
although not as much as there is of music, it is more 
uniform in quality. The collection is a haphazard one, 
for the most part soberly bound, but full of choice 
spirits—a most companionable lot, on the whole. Ordi- 
narily I would not talk about them, any more than I 
would discuss other loved friends in public; but, as 
last week, | criticised the American composer for his 
apparently limited acquaintance with the best English 
and American poets, | thought perhaps that it would 
not be amiss to introduce him to some of these, as 
there may be a few whom he has not met before. 

| shall not dwell on the classics or semi-classics, as 
those well known anthologies, “The Golden Treasury” 
and“The Oxford Book of Verse,” have given us so much 
that is good, from Kit Marlowe and Ben Jonson down 
to Tennyson and the pre-Raphaelites, that the authors 
quoted need no introduction. But I should like to speak 
of some who, though not world-famous, are skilled in 
the mag’c of words and have woven some beautiful 
fabrics .hat have never yet been adequately set to music. 
There is, of course, Sara Teasdale, that rare spirit of 
fre and air, who has given us some of the best love 
poems since Mrs, Browning; and there is the young 
English girl, Irene MacLeod, who comes a close second, 
and Lisette Woodworth Reese, the Maryland school 
teacher, and that other gentle Maryland soul, Father 
Tabb, who has given us such exquisite nature lyrics. 
Josephine Preston Peabody’s poems have unfortunately 
been overshadowed by her plays, and Arthur Symond’s 
original verse by his translations. Jessie Rittenhouse 
and Mary Robinson have set a high standard; Mase- 
field is a man’s poet, as was Kipling. Rupert Brooks 
and Robert Nichols and James Elroy Flecker have given 
us some untorgettable things; and so have those Irish- 
men, the fantastic James Stevens, the mystic A. E. 
Yeats, of course, and Lord Dunsany’s youthful peasant- 
protege, Francis Leveridge. All these have written verse 
full of grace and beauty— “Short swallow flights of 
song, that dip their wings in tears and skim away.” Had 
they no twin melodies ? 









































HENRIETTA STRAUS. 





review, one would think it to be of value in making up a club 
schedule, 


Fay Foster Acclaimed at Glee Club Concert 


At the concert of the Banks’ Glee Club, at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, January 27, Fay Foster was accorded one of 
those enthusiastic receptions which, as the composer of 
“The Americans Come!” she is now awarded at every pub- 
lic appearance On this occasion, she was not the accom- 
panist for her song, but the audience, knowing she was 
present, demanded her personal acknowledgment of the 
applause. Calls for “Composer!” “Fay Foster!” went up 
all over the house until she was led in by the conductor of 
the club. At this, the clamor was so persistent that it was 
evident that nothing less than a repetition of the song with 
the composer accompanying would satisfy the audience, so 
again the notes of the heart thrilling composition told the 
story of the joy brought to the sadly tried people “over 
there” by the arrival of our men, “brown and strong,” car- 
rying “banners of wondrous hue.” No less pleasure was 
given by the second performance than the first, and both 
the club and Miss Foster were the recipients of unstinted 
applause. 


Genia Zielinska Delights in Concert 


Genia Zielinska, the young coloratura soprano, has been 
doing considerable concert singing in New York of late. 
One of her recent appearances was at a private musicale 
at the Manhattan Club, January 20. She sang “Caro 
Nome,” from “Rigoletto,” and the “Shadow Song,” from 
“Dinorah,” besides a group of songs in English, and by 
request, several old favorites such as “Robin Adair,” 
“Annie Laurie” and “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” Miss Zie- 
linska’s delightful voice and unusual vocal ability won 
the success which invariably attends her appearances. Es- 
pecially enthusiastic was the applause after the two arias 
in which she was afforded opportunity to display the ex- 
cellence of her coloratura. 


Mr. and Mrs, McManus, Jr., Off to Cuba 


Mr. and Mrs. George McManus, Jr., left Monday, Feb- 
ruary 10, for a five weeks’ visit to Havana, Cuba, and 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
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ANNA FITZIU SAYS: 


. S¢1T seems to me that every possible 
characteristic of exquisite tone is 
| wonderfully correct in The Autopiano. 


Such an instrument cannot but be remarkably 
/ successful. Anyone must realize*at once what 
a wealth of pleasure in music is his as soon as 
he tries The Autopiano. It is so simple and 
unique in its operation! You are certainly to 
be congratulated on having achieved such a 
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